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• • • "Accuse me not 
Of arrogance, • 

If, having walked with Natnre, 
And offered, far as frailty would alloWf 
My heart a dailv sacrifice to Truth. 
I now aflSrm of Nature and of Truth. 
Whom I have served, that their Divmitx 
Revolts, offended at the ways of men. 
Philosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties composed. 
And twice ten thousand interests, do y^ pilie 
This soul, and the transcendent universe 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud SelMove her own intdligence.** 
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I WAS in hopes that this volume might have gone its way with- 
out preface ; but as I look over the aheots, I find in them 
ous faUinga short of old purpoaea which require a word of expla- 
nation. 

Of which shortcomings, the chief is the want of reference ta' 
the landscaps of the PouBsins and Salvator ; my original inten- 
tion having beeu to give various examples of their mountain- 
drawing, that it might be compared with Turner's. But tho 
ten years intervening between the commencement of this work 
and ita continuation have taught me, among other things, that 
Life is shorter and lesi availably divisible than I had supposed : 
and I think now that it« hours may he hotter employed thau in 
making facsimiles of bad work. It would have required the 
greatest care, and prolonged labor, to give uncaricatured repre- 
eentationa of Salvator's painting, or of any other work depend- 
ing on the free dasheB of the brush, so as neither to mend nor 
mar it. Perhaps in the next volume I may give one or two 
examples associated with vegetation ; but in general, I shall ba 
content with directing the reader's attention to tho facts in na- 
ture, and in Turner ; leaving him to carry out.for himself what- 
ever comparisons he may judge expedient. 

I am afraid, also, that disappointment may be felt at not 
finding plates of more complete subject illustrating these oha^J- 
ters on mountain beauty. But the analysis into which I had to 
enter required tho dissection of drawings, rather than theif 
complete presentation ; while, also, on the scale of any readable 
page, no effective presentation of large drawings could be giia'Ci. 
Even my vignette, the frontispiece to tho tViuS. -loXumeiXft -^ras^"^ 
ipiled by having too little white paper aboxit it ', smi fe^a ^^^; 

^ate, from Turner's Goldaii, necesBarUy om\ts, q-w\^ 

won, hal/ ths' reHnemeuts of the foregtovmA. ^'"" 
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■waete of time and cost to reduce Tnrner'a drawings at all ; and 
I therefore consider these volumes only as Guides to them, hop- 
ing hereafter to illustrate some of the best on their own scale. 

Several of the platoa appear, in their present position, nearly 
unnecessary ; 14 and 16, for instance, iu Vol. Ill, Tliese 
illnstrationE of the chapters on the Firmament in the fifth Yol- 
nme ; but I should have had the plates disproportionatel; 
crowded at last, if I had put all that it needed in that vohime Jj 
and as these two hear somewhat on various matters spoken of ia 
the third, I placed them where they are first alluded to. Thar 
frontispiece has chief reference to the same chapters ; butj 
seemed, in its three divisions, properly introductory to our' 
whole subject. It ia a simple sketch from nature, taken at ana- 
set from the hills near Como, some two miles up the eastern side 
of_ the lake and about a thousand feet above it, looking towards 
Lugano. The sky ia a little too heavy for the advantage of the 
landscape below ; but I am not answerable for the sky. It was 
there.* 

In the multitudinous letteringa and references of this vol- 
ume there may possibly be one or two awkward errata ; but not 
BO many as to make it necessary to delay the volume while I 
look it over again in search of them. The reader will perhapg' 
be kind enough to note at once that in page 182, at the first' 
line of the text, the words "general truth" refer to the angle-' 
measurements, not to the diagrams ; which latter are given 
merely for reference, and might cause some embarrassment if 
the statement of measured accuracy were supposed to refer to 
them. 

One or two graver misapprehensions I had it in my mind to 
warn the reader against ; but on the whole, as I have honestly 
tried to make the book intelligible, I believe it will bo found in- 
telligible by any one who thinks it worth a careful reading ;. 
and every day convinces me more and more that no warnings 
can preserve from misunderstanding those who have no desire 
to understand. 

Denmark Hill, March, 

• Persons unacquainted with hill scenery are apt to foi^t that the sky 1 
of the moimtalDS is oflen close to llie apeclalor. A black thundercloud may J 
literally be dashing iwelf in his face, while the blue hiila seen through its J 
reals may he tliirty miles awuy. Generally speaking, we do not enough 1 
understand the nearness of many clouds, even in level c. " ' 
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pared leii/i the laad iorizoo. See also the close of § 13 in Chap. Ill, of thiTfl 
Toiuaie. " 
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PART T. 
OF kou:ntai]^ eeauty. 



op TITE TURNEHIAN PICTURESQOE. 

I 1, The Tork whicli we proposed to oiirselves, toTrarde tha 
close of the last volnme, as first to be nndertakon in this, waa 
thD eiami nation of those peculiarities of system in which Tur- 
ner either stood alono, even in the modem achool, or was a dia- 
^ngaished representative of modem, as opposed to ajicient prac- 
tice. 

And the moat interesting of these Buhjects of inquiry, with 
wMch, therefore, it may be beat to begin, is the precise form 
Bnder which ho has admitted into his work the modern feeling 
of the picturesque, which, so far as it consists in a delight in 
rain, is perhaps the most enspicious and quostionablo of all the 
characters distinctively belonging to our temper, and art. 

It is especially so, because it never appears, even in the 
slightest measure, until the days of the decline of art in the sev- 
enteenth century. The love of neatness and precision, aa 
opposed to all disorder, maintains itself down to Raphael's 
childhood without the slightest interference of any other feel- 
ing ; and it is not until Claude's time, and owing in great part 
to his influence, that the new feeling distinctly establishes 
itself. 

Plate 18 shows the kind of modification which Claude used 
to make on the towers and backgrounds of Ghirlandajo ; tha 
old Florentine giving hia idea of Pisa, with its leaning tower, 
with the utmost noatness and precision, an4 \ianlsamft ■jQM.'Oa. 
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^^Rnding over neat bridges on beautiful horses ; Claude reducing • 
^^K^Q delicate towers and walls to nii intelligible ruin, the well 
^^■T)ailt bridge to a rugged stone one. the handsome rider to a 
Wearj traveller, and the perfectly drawn leafage to confusion of 
copscwood or forest.* 

How far he was right in doing this ; or how far the moderns 
are right in carrying the principle to greater excess, anri seeking 
always for poverty-stricken rusticity or pensive ruin, we most 
DOW endeavor to ascertain. 

The essence of picturesque character haa been already de- 
fined t to be a sublimity not inherent in the nature of the thing, 
but caused by something external to it ; as the ruggednoss of a cot- 
tage roof poasessea something of a mountain aspect, not belonging 
to the cottage as such. And this sublimity may be either in mere 
external ruggedness, and other visible character, or it may lie 
deeper, in an expression of sorrow and old age, attributes which 
are both sublime ; not a dominant expression, but one mingled 
with such fjimiliar and common characters as prevent the object 
from becoming perfectly pathetic in its sorrow, or perfectly 
venerable in its age. 

§ 2, For instance, I cannot find words to express the intense 
pleasure I have always in first finding myself, after some pro- 
longed stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
church. The large neglect, tlie noble un sightliness of it ; the 
record of its years written so visibly, yot without sign of weak- 
ness or decay ; its stern wasteneas and gloom, eaten away by the 
Channel winds, and overgrown with the bitter sea grasses ; its 
elates and tiles all shaken and rent, and yet not falling ; its des- 
ert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and ugly fissures, and 
yet strong, like a bare brown rock ; its carelessness of what any 
one thinks or feels about it, patting forth no claim, having no 

■beauty nor desirableness, pride nor grace ; yet neither asking for , 
|ity ; not, as mius are, nselcss and piteous, feebly or fondly 
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Qhirlandajo is seen to the greatest possible disadvitntage in this place, 
as I have been forced again to copy from Losiaio, who leaves out alt the 
light and shade, and vidgarizea every fomi ; but the points requiring notice 
bere are sufficiently shown, and I will do Ghirlandajo more justice here- 
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garmloiia of better daya ; but useful still, going tlirough its 
own daily work, — iis some old fisberman beaten grey by storm, 
yet drawing hia dttily nets : so it stands, witli no complaint 
ftbont its past youth, in blanched and meagre maaaivcness and 
Berviccableness, gathering human Boula together underneath it yl 
the Bound of its bells for prayer still rolling through its rents j^ 
and the grey peak of it seen far across tlie sea, priueipal of tho 
three that rise above tho waste of surfy sand and hilluoked 
shore, — the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labor, and 
this for patience and praise. 

g 3. I cannot tell the half of tho strange pleasures anfi!"! 
thoughts that come about me at the sight of that old tower ; 
for, in Gome sort, it is the epitome of all that makes tho Conti- 
nent of Europe interesting, as opposed to new countries ; and, 
above all, it completely expresses that agednesa in the midst of 
active life which binds the old and the new into harmony. 
in England, have our new street, our new inn, our green : 
lawn, and our' piece of i-uin emergent from it, — a mere specie 
men of the middle ages put on a. bit of velvet carpet to 
shown, which, but for its size, might as well be on the muaeum 
fihelf at once, under cover. But, on the Continent, the links 
are unbroken between the past and present, and in such use aa 
they can serve for, the grey-headed wrecks are suffered to stay 
with men ; while, in unbroken line, tho generations of spared.-' 
buildings are seen succeeding each in its place. And thtis in ita 
largeness, in its permitted evidence of slow decline, in its pov- 
erty, in its absence of all pretence, of all show and care for out- 
aide aspect, that Calaia tower has an infinite of aymbolism in it, 
all the more striking because usually seen in contrast with Eng- 
hah scenes expressive of feelings the exact reverse of these. 

§ 4. And I am sorry to say that the opposition is moat dis- 
tinct in that noble carelessness as to what people think of it. 
Once, on coming from the Continent, almost the first inscrip- 
tion I saw in my native English was this : 
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"To Let, a O-enteel Hoobo, up this road." 



it struck me forcibly, for I had not come across the idea of I 
gentility, among the upper limestones of the Alps, for seven ' 
months; nor do I think that the ContinentaV natiooa m ^e&at^ 
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liam the idea. They would liavo advertised a " pretty" hoa 
or a " largo" one, or a " convoniont" one ; but thoy could no 
by any use of the terms afforded by their several langitaga 
have got at the English " genteel." Consider, a little, all tl 
meanness that there is in that epithet, and then see, when nej 
yoii cross the Channel, how scornful of it that Oalaia spire m 
look. 

g 5. Of which spire the largeness and ago are also oppose 
exactly to the chief appearances of modern England, as one fee! 
them on first returning to it ; that marvellous smallneaa both 
houses and seenery, so that a ploughman in the valley haal 
head on a level with the tops of all the hills in the neighboi 
hood ; and a house ia organized into complete establishment,- 
parlor, kitchen, and all, with a knocker to its door, and a gan 
window to its roof, and a bow to its second story,* on a scale 
twelve feet wide by fifteen high, so that three such at lea 
would go into the granary of an ordinary Swiss cottage : an 
also our serenity of perfection, our peace of conceit, everjthin 
being done that vulgar minds can conceive as wanting to hi 
done ; the spirit of well-principled housemaids everywli 
eserting itself for perpetual propriety and renovation, so tba 
nothing is old, but only " old-fashioned," and contemporary, a 
it were, in date and impressiveness only with last year's boij 
nets. Abroad, a building of the eighth or tenth century stand 
ruinous in the open street ; the children play round it, the peaa 
ants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nesi 
about it, and fit their new stones into its rents, and tremble ii 
sympathy as it trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of 
as separate, and of another time ; we feel the ancient world 
he a real thing, and one with the new : antiquity is uo dream 
it is rather the children playing about the old stones that 
the dream. But all ia continuous ; and the words, " from g 
eration to generation," understandable there. Where 
we have a living present, consisting merely of what is " fashioi 
able" and "old-fashioned ;" and a past, of which there are r 
vestiges ; a past which peasant or citizen can no more conceive i 
all equally far away ; Queen Elizabeth as old aa Queen Boadicess 
* TUu priacipal street of Caaterbury has some curious exampli 
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and both iacredible. At Verona we look out of Can Graodo'B. 
T.ndow to his tomb ; and if he does not stand beside us, we feoli 
otly that he ia in the grave instead of the chjimber, — not that 
he is old, but that he might have been beside ua last night.. 
Bm in England the dead are doad to purpose. One cannot be--| 
lievi they ever were alive, or anything else than what i 
now — names in school -books. 

§ 6. Then that spirit of trimneas. The smooth paving- 
stone; ; the scraped, hard, even, rutless roads ; the neat gates 
^d p'ates, and esEence of border and ordor, and spikiness and 
apracenesE. Abroad, a country-house has some confession of 
hnman weakness and human fates about it. There are the old 
grand fates still, which the mob pressed sore against at the 
Bevolution, and the strained hinges have never gone so well 
since; aiid the broken greyhound on the pillar — still broken — ■ 
better so; but the long avenue iB gracefully pale with fresh 
green, and the courtyard bright with orange-tr^es ; the gardoa 
IB a little mn to waste — since Mademoiselle was married nobody 
c»res mach about it ; and one range of apartments is shut up-^ 
nobody goes into them since Madame died. But with us, let 
Tho will be married or die, we neglect nothing. All is polished 
and precise again next morning ; and whether people are happy 
or misorable, poor or prosperous, still we sweep the stairs of a 
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. NoWf I have insisted long on this English eliaractor, j 
bocanae I want the reader to understand thoroughly tho oppo- 1 
nte element of the noble picturesque ; its expression, namely, of I 
itiffering, at poverty, or decay, nobly endured by unpretending ' 
strength of heart. Nor only unpretending, but uncouscio! 
If there be visible pensiveness in the building, as in a ruined 
abbey, it becomes, or claims to become, beautiful ; but the pic- 
turesquenesa is in tiie unconscious suffering, — the look that an 
old laborer has, not knowing that there is anything pathetic in J 
his grey hair, and withered arms, and sunburnt breast : aud 
thus there are the two estremea, tho consciousness of pathos in 
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Tliis. however, ia of course true only of insignificaDt duties, necessary 
appearaace' sake. Serioua ilutits, necessary for kiadoosa' sake, must 
dtifd io any damcetic 8lll[ctiou, uuder palu of shockiug ttie Ea^liiii , 
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the confessed min, which mny or may not be beautiful, accord 
ing to the kind of it ; and tho entire denial of all human calam- 
ity and care, in the swept proprieties and neatness of English 
nioderniBm : and, between these, there is tlie unconscious con- 
fession of the facts of distress and decay, in by-worda ; ihe 
world's hard work being gone through all tho while, and no 
pity asked for, nor contempt feared. And this is the eipreanon 
of that Calais spire, and of all picturesque things, in bo f« 
they have mental or human expression at all. 

g 8. I say, in bo far as thoy have mental oxpreaaion, because 
their merely outward delightfulness — that which makes them 
pleasant in painting, or, in the literal sense, picturesque — is 
their actual variety of color and form. A broken stone has 
necessarily more various forms in it than a whole one ; a bent 
roof has more various curves in it than a straight one ; every 
escrescence or cleft involves some additional complexity of light 
and shade, and avcry stain of moss on eaves or wall odds to the 
delightfulness of color. Hence, in a completely picturesque 
object, as an old cottage or mill, there are introduced, by vari- 
ous circnmstanccH not essential to it, but, on the whole, gen- 
erally somewhat detrimental to it as cottage or mill, such ele- 
ments of sublimity — complex light and shade, varied color, nn- 
dulatory form, and bo on — as can generally be found only 
noble natural objects, woods, rocks, or mountains. This sub^ 
limity, belonging in a parasitical manner to tho building, ren- 
ders it, in the usual senee of tho word, " picturesque." 

§ 9. Now, if this outward sublimity be sought for by 
painter, without any regard for the real nature of the thing, 
and without any comprehension of the pathos of character hid-i 
den beneath, it forma the low school of tho surf ace -picturesqao j( 
that which fills ordinary drawing-books and scrap-books, ai 
employs, perhaps, tho most popular living landscape paintera 
France, England, and Germany. But if these same outwi 
characters be sought for in subordination to the inner charac) 
of the object, every source of pleasurable nesa being refai 
which is incompatible with that, while perfect sympathy is fe 
at the same time with the object as to all that it tolls of itself 
thoso soiTOwtul by-words, we have tho school of true or nob] 
pictm-esqae ; still distinguished fi'om tho school of jture beaub 
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and giiblimity, because, in its subjects, the patlios and sublimity 
lire all iy the wiiy, as in Calais oid spire, — not iTihoront, as in a 
lovely tree or mouutuin ; while it is distingiiiBlied still mora 
from the schools of the lower picturesque by its tender ejmpa- 
thy, and its refusal of all sources of pleasure inconsistent -with 
the perfect nature of the thing to be studied. 

§ 10. The reader will only be convinced of tlie broad scope 
of this law by careful thought, and comparison of pictui'e with 
picture ; but a single example will make the principle of it clear 
to him. 

On the whole, the first master of the lower picturesque, 
among our living artists, is Clarkson Stanfiold ; his range of art 
being, indeed, limited by his pursuit of this character. I take, 
therefore, a windmill, forming the principal subject in his draw- 
ing of Brittany, near Dol [engraved in the Ooaflt Scenery), Fig. 
1, Plate 19, and beside it I place a windmill, which forms also 
tlie principal subject in Turner's study of tlio Lock, in the 
Liber Stndiomm. At first sight I dare say the reader may Uko 
Stanfield's best ; and there is, indeed, a great deal moi-o in it to 
attract liking. Its roof is nearly as interesting in its rugged- 
uess as a piece of the stony peak of a mountain, with a ch&let 
liuilt on its side ; and it is exquisitely varied in swell and curve. 
Tiimer'a roof, on tho contrary, is a plain, ugly gable,— a wind- 
mill roof, and nothing more. Stanfield's sails are twisted into 
most effective wrecks, as beautiful as pine bridges over Alpine 
streams ; only they do not look as if they had ever been sorviee- 
nble windmill sails ; they are bent about in cross and awkward 
ways, as if they were warped or cramped ; and their timbers 
look heavier than necessary. Turner's sails have no beauty 
about them like that of Alpine bridges ; but they have the exact 
awitchy sway of the sail that i^ always straining against the 
wind ; and the timbers form clearly the lightest possible frame- 
work for the canvas, — thus showing the essence of windmill 
Bail. Then the clay wall of Stanfield's mill is as beautiful as a 
piece of chalk cliif, all worn into furrows by the rain, coated 
with mosses, and rooted to the ground by a heap of ei'umbled 
stone, embroidered with grass and creeping phmts. But this ia 
not a serviceable state for a windmill to be in. The essence of 
a windmill, as distiii^iahed from all othur m'vWs, \*, Av&S. 
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sboald turn round, and be a Bpinning thing, ready always to 
face the wind ; as light, therefore, as possible, and as vibratory 
so tbat it is in no wise good for it to approximate itaolf to the 
nature of chalk clitls. 

Now observe how completely Turner has chosen his mill 
as to mark this great fact of windmill nature ; how high he has 
set it J how slenderly he has supported it ; how he has built it 
all of wood ; how he has bent the lower planks so as to giye the 
idea of the building lapping over the pivot on which it rests in- 
side ; and how, fiuiiUj, he haa insisted on the great leverage ot 
the beam behind it, while Stanfield's lever looks more like a 
prop than a thing to turn the roof with. And he has done all 
this fearloBsly, though none of those elements of form are pleas- 
ant onca in themselves, but tend, on the whole, to give a some- 
what mean and spider-like look to the principal feature in hia 
- picture ; and then, finally, because he could not get the wind- 
mill dissected, and show us the real heart and centre of the 
■whole, behold, he has put a pair of old millstones, lying outside, 
at the bottom of it. Theae — the first cause and motive of all 
the fabric — laid afc its foundation ; and -besiJo them the ci 
which is to fulfil the end of the fabric's being, and take hoi 
the sacks of flour. 

§ 11. 80 far of what each painter chooses to draw. But do 
not fail also to consider the spirit iu which it is drawn. Ob- 
serve, that though all this ruiii has befallen Stanfleld'a mill, 
Stanficld is not in tlie least sorry for it. On the contrary, be is 
delighted, and evidently thinks it the most fortunate thing pos- 
sible. The owner is ruined, doubtless, or dead ; but his mill 
forms all admirable object in our view of Brittany. So far from 
being grieved about it, we will make it our principal light ; — if 
it were a fruit-tree in spring-blossom, instead of a desolate mill, 
we could not make it whiter or brighter ; we illume our whole 
picture with it, and exult over its every rent as a special treas' 
nre and possession. 

Not so Turner. His mil! is still serviceable ; but, for 
that, he feels somewhat pensive ubout it. It is a poor property, 
and evidently the owner of it has enough to do to get hia own.'' 
bread out from between its stones. Moreover, there is a dim 
iype of all meJunoholy human labor in it, — catching the frefl' 
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winds, and setting them to tarn grindstonGs. It is poor work 
(or the winds ; bettor, indeed, than drowning Bailors or tyannyi 
down forests, but not thoir proper work of marshalling the 
cloads, and bearing the wholesome rains to the place where theyj 
5re ordered to fal], and fanning tlie flowers and leaves when 
tiiej are faint with heat. Turning round a couple of Btones, tof 
the more pulverization of human food, is not noblo work for the' 
winds. So, also, of all low labor to which one sots human soula 
It is better than no labor ; and, in a etiU higher degree, better 
than destructive wandering of imagination ; but yet, that grind* 
ing in the darkness, for mere food's sake, must be melancholy 
■work enough for many a living creature. All men have felt it 
so ; and this grinding at the mill, whether it be breeze or soul 
that is set to it, we cannot much rejoice in. Turner has no joy 
of his mill. It sliall be dark against tlie sky, yet proud, and 
on the hill-top ; not ashamed of ita labor, and brightened froni* 
beyond, the golden clouds stooping over it, and the caha 
Bummer sun going down behind, far away, to his rest 

§ 13.. Now in all this observe how the higher condition of 
art (for I suppose the reader will feel, with me, that Turner's is 
the highest) depends upon largeness of sympathy. It is mainly 
because the one painter has communion of heart with his sub- 
ject, and the other only casts hia eyes upon it feelinglesaly, that 
the work of the one is greater than that of the other. And, as 
we thinlc farther over the matter, wo shall see that this is indeed 
the eminent cause of the difference between the lower pictur- 
esque and the higher. For, in a certain sense, the lower pictur-' 
esque ideal ia eminently a heartless one j the lover of it seems to 
go forth into the world in a temper as merciless as its rocka. 
All other men feel some regret at the eight of disorder and ruin. 
He alone delights in both ; it matters not of what. Fallen cot- 
tage— flcsol ate villa — deserted village — blasted heath — moulder- 
ing caetle— to him, so that they do but show jagged angles of 
Btone and timber, all are sights equally joyful. Poverty, and 
darkness, and guilt, bring in their several contributions to Itis 
treasury of pleasant thoughts. The shattered window, opening 
into black and ghastly rents of wall, the foul rag or straw wisp 

ipicg them, the dangerous roof, decrepit fl-oot aud, aXaw, 
S miaerjr or wasting age of tho inliabitaute, — a\\ 'Owafe lywv- 
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dnce, eacli in due measure, to the fulness of his flatisfaction. 
What is it to him that the old man Jias passed his seventy years 
in helpless darkness and untaught waste of soul ? The old man 
has at last accomplished his deatiny, and filled the comer of a 
sketch, where Bomething of an unshapely nature was wanting. 
■\Vhat is it to him that the people fester in that feverish misery 
in tlie low quarter of the town, hy the river ? Nay, it is much 
to him. What else were they made for? what could they have 
done hotter? The Iilaclc timbers, and the greon water, and the 
soaking wrecks of boats, and the torn remnants of clothes hung 
out to dry In the sun ; — truly tho fevor-stnick creatures, wliose 
lives have been given for the production of these materials of 
effect, have not died in vain.* 

§ 13. Yet, for all this, I do not say the lover of the lower 
* I extract Tram my privale diary a passage bearing somewhat on the 

"Amiens, lUiiMtty,I8— . Ihad a. happy walk herethiaafternoon, dowa 
among the brancliing currciita of the Samnu; ; it divides into five or six. — 
Bhaltow, green, and not over- wholesome ; some quite narrow and foul, run- 
ning; bencotli cluatcrs of fearfut iiouscs, reeling massea of ratt«n timber ; 
and a few mere atumpa of poUnrd willow stickiug out of the banks of soft 
mud, only retained in shape of bank by being shored up with timbers ; and 
boats like paper boats, nearly oB thin at least, for tlio costermongers to pad- 
dle about in among the weeds, the wtiter soaking through tha lath bottuma, 
and floating the dead leaves from the vegetoWe-baslteta with whicli tliey 
were loaded. Aliscrable Uttlo bock yards, opening to the water, with steep 
Htone steps down lo it, and little platforms for the duelis ; and separate 
duck staircases, composed of a sbping board with cross bits of wood lead- 
ing to the ducks' doors , and sometimes a flower-pot or two on them, or 
even a flower, — one group, of wallflowers and geraniums, curiously vivid, 
being seen against tho darkness of a dyer's back yard, who hod been dyeing 
black all day, and all was black in his yard but the flowers, and they fiery 
and pure ; the water by no means so, but still working its way steadily o' 
the weeds, until it narrowed into a current strong enough to [ 
three mill-whcela, one working against the side of an old flamboyant Gotblo *"! 
church, whose richly traceried buttresses sloped into tho filthy si 
exquisitely picturesque, and no less miserable. We delight in seeing t. 
figures in these boats pushing them about tlie bits of blue water, iu Prout^ 
drawings ; but as I loolaKl to-day at the unhealthy face and melanchDl| 
mien of the man in the boat pushing his load of peats along the ditch, a 
of the people, men as well as women, who sat spinning gloomily at the cot- 
tajre doers, I could not help feeling how many suffering persons must pay 
Jor ajr pSctaresque subject and haopy walk.'' 
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pictureBque is a moiiBter in Imman form. Ho is by no moans this, 
though tmly wi? might at iirst think so, if we eame across him 
unawartis, aud had not met with (my such sort of porson before. 
Generally Bpeaking, ho ia kind-ht'artod, innocent of evil, but 
not broad in thought ; somewhat eelflah. and incapable of acuta 
aympathy with others ; gifted at the same time with strong 
artistic instincts and capacities for the enjoyment of varied 
form, and light, and shade', in pursuit of which enjoyment his 
life is passed, as the lives of other men are, for the most part, ii| 
the pursuit of what ihey also lilte, — he it honor, or money, 
indolent pleasure, — very irrespective of the poor people living 
by the stagnant canal. And, in some sort, the hunter of the 
picturesque is better than many of these ; inaismaeh as bo is 
simple-Blinded and capable of unoetcntatioua and ooonomical 
delights, whicli, it not very helpful to other people, are at all 
events uttiirly uninjurious, even to the victims or subjects of his 
picturesque fancies ; while to many others his work is entertain- 
ing and useful. And, more than all this, even that delight 
which he geeww to take in misery is not flltogethcr anvirtuoua. 
Through all his enjoyment there runs a certain under current 
of tragical passion, — a real vein of human sympathy ; — it lies at 
the root of all those strange morbid hauntings of his ; a sad ex- 
citement, such as other people feel at a tragedy, only less in 
degree, just enough, indeed, to give a deeper tone to his pleas- 
ure, and to make him choose for hia subject the broken stones 
of a cottage wall, rather than of a roadside bank, the pictur- 
esque beauty of form in each being supposed precisely the same : 
and, together with this slight tragical feeling, there is also a 
humble aud romantic sympathy ; a vague desire, in his own 
mind, to live in cottages rather than in palaces ; a joy in hum- 
ble things, a contentment and delight in makeshifts, a secret 
pereuBision (in many respects a true one) that there is in these 
mined cottages a happiness often quite as great as in kings' 
palaces, and avirtue and nearness to God infinitely greater and 
holier than can commonly be found in any other kind of place 
so that the misery in which he oiults is not, as he sees it, mis- 
ery, but nobleness, — " poor, and sick in body, and beloved by 
tlie Gods." • And thus, being nowise sure that these tl\ui^ caa 
• £pitaph on Epictetua, 
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t>e mended at all, and very sure that he knows not how to mend 
them, and also that the strange pleasure he feels in them must 
have Bome good reason in the nature of things, he yields to his 
destiny, enjoys his dark canal without scruple, and mourns over 
every improvement in the town, and every movement made by 
its sanitary commissi on era, as a miser would over a planned rob- 
bery of his chest ; in all this being not only innocent, but even 
respectable and admirable, compared with the kind of person 
who has »*o pleasure in sights of this kind, but only in fair 
I facades, trim gardens, and park palings, and who would thrust 
Eja]l poverty and misery out oi his way, collecting it into back 
F^leys, or sweeping it finally out of the world, so that tlie street 
might give wider play for his chariot wheels, and the hrcoze less 
ofFeuca to his nobility, 

§ 14. Therefore, oven the love for the lower picturesque 
ought to be cultivated with care, wherever it exists ; not with 
any special view to artistic, but to merely humane, education. 
It will never really or seriously interfere with practical honovo- 
lence ; on the contrary, it will constantly lead, if associated 
with other benevolent principles, to a truer sympathy with the 
poor, and better understanding of the right ways of helping 
them ; and, in the present stage of civilization, it is the most im- 
portant element of character, not directly moral, which can be cul- 
tivated .in youth ; since it is mainly for the want of this feeling 
that we destroy so many ancient monuments, in order to erect 
"handsome" streets and shops instead, which might just as 
well have been erected elsewhere, and whose effect on our minda, 
no far as they have any, is to increase every disposition to frivol- 
ity, expense, and display. 

These, and such otlior considerations not directly connected 

with our subject, I shall, perhaps, be able to press farther at the 

L close of my work ; meantime, we tarn to the immediate quea- 

Rtion, of the distinction between the lower and higher pictnr- 

resque, and the artists who pursue them, 

g 15. It is evident, from what has been advanced, that there 

is no definite bar of separation between the two ; but that the 

dignity of the pioturesque increases from lower to higher, in 

L'ttxact proportion to the sympathy of the artist with his subject 

"a like mannor hJs own greatness depends (other things be- 
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ing eqaal) on the extent of tliia aympflthy. If he resta contfiut 
with narrow enjoyment of oatward forms, and light sensationa 
of luxnrionB tragedy, and bo goes on multiplying his sketclioa ol 
mere picturesque materia!, he necessarily settles down into the 
ordinary " clever" artist, very good and respectable, maintain- 
ing himself by his sketching and painting in an honorable way, 
as by ajiy other daily business, and in due time passing away 
from tho world without having, on the whole, done much fur it. 
Such has been the necessary, not very lamentable, destiny of a 
large number of men in these days, whose gifts urged them to 
the practice of art, but who possessing no breadth of mind, 
nor liaving met with masters capable of concentrating what 
gifts tiiey had towai'ds nobler use, almost perforce remained 
their small picturesqae circle ; getting more and more narrowed 
in range of sympathy as they fell more and more into the habit 
of contemplating the one particular class of subjects that 
pleased them, and recomposing them by rules of art. 

I need not give instaoees of this class, we have very tew 
painters who belong to any other ; I only pause for a moment 
to except from it a man too often confounded with the draughts- 
men of tho lower picturesque ; — a very great man, who, though 
partly by chance, and partly by choice, limited in range of sub- 
ject, possessed for that subject the profoundest and noblest sym- 
pathy^Saranel Prout. Ills renderings of tho character of old 
buildings, such as that spire of Calais, are as perfect and aa 
heartfelt as I can conceive possible ; nor do I suppose that any 
one else will ever hereafter equal them.* His early works show 
that he possessed a grasp of mind which could have entered into 
almost any kind of landscape subject ; that it was only chance — 
I do not know if altogether evil chance — which fettered him to 
stones ; and that in reality he is to be numbered among the true 
masters of the nobler picturesque. 

§ 16. Of these, also, the ranks rise in worthiness, according 
to their sympathy. In tho noblest of thom, that sympathy socma 
quite unlimited ; they enter with tiieir whole heart into all na- 
ture ; their love of grace and beauty keeps them from delighting 
too mach'iu shattered stones and stunted trees, their kindneag 
e «kU dont in tiiis world, It never can be 
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and compasBion from dwelling by choice on any kind of misery, 
their perfect humility from avoiding simplicity of snhject when 
it cornea in their way, and their grasp of the highest thoughta 
from seeking a lower sublimity iu cottage walls and penthouso 
roofa. And, whether it bo home of English village thatchefil 
with straw and walled with clay, or of Italian city vaulted with 
gold and roofed with marble ; whether it he stagnant atrea 
under ragged willow, or glancing fountain between arcades i 
lanrel, all to them will bring equal power of happin' 
equal field for thought. 

§ 17. Turner ia the only artist who hitherto has fnrnishi 
the entire type of this perfection. Tho attainment of it i 
respects is, of course, impossible to man ; but tho complete ty] 
of such a mind has once been seen in him, and, I think, exist 
alao in Tintoret ; though, as far as I know, Tintorot has not li 
any work which indicates sympathy with tho humor of ti 
world, Paul Veronese, on the other hand, had sympathy wit 
its humor, but not with its deepest tragedy or horror. Kubem 
wants the feeling "for grace and mystery. And so, as wo p 
through the list of great painters, we shall find in each of them 
some local narrowness. Now, I do not, of course, mea 
that Turner has accomplished all to which his sympathy prompt^ 
him ; necessarily, the very breadth of effort involved, in son] 
directions, manifest failure ; bnt he has shown, in casual ii 
dents, and by-ways, a range ot feeling which no other painter, ; 
far as I know, can equal. He cannot, for instance, draw chi 
dren at play as well as Mulready ; but just glean ont of li 
works the evidence of his sympathy with children ; — ^look at t] 
girl putting her bonnet on tho dog, in the foreground of 1« 
Richmond, Yorkshire; the juvenile tricks and "marine c 
biers" of the Liber Studiorum ; the boys scrambling after the 
kites in the woods of the Greta and BuckfastleigJi ; and the no( 
ble and most pathetic drawing of the Kirkby Lonsdale churo 
yard, with the schoolboys makinga fortress of their larger booj 
on the tombstone, to bombard with the more projectile ■ 
nmes ; and passing from these to the intense horror and patlu 
of the Rizpah, consider for yourself whether there was ever a 
other painter who could strike such an octave. Whether the 
huB been or not, in other walks of art, thia power of aympatl 
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is nnqnestioDablj in landscape unrivalled ; and it will be one of 
onr pleaaantest future tasks to analyze in his various drawing 
the character it always gives ; a character, indeed, more or less 
marked in all good work whatever, but to which, being pre- 
eminent in him, I shall always hereafter give the name of the 
"Tamerian Piclureaque." 




CHAPTER n. 

OP TURNERIAN TOPOORAPHT. 

. Wi5 saw, in the coarse of the last chapter, with whj 
kind of feeling an artist ought to regard the character of evei 
object ho undertakes to paint. The next ([uestion is, what ol 
jects he otiglit to undertake to paint ; how far he should be ii 
fluenced by his feelings in the choice of subjects ; and how fi 
ho should permit himself to alter, or, in the usual art languagi 
improve, nature. For it has already been stated (Vol. 
Chap, III, § 21.), that all great art must be inventive ; that is ( 
Bay, its subject must bo produced by tho imagination. If » 
then great landscape art cannot be a mere copy of any give 
scene ; aud we have now to inquire what else than this it may b 

§ S. If tho reader will glance over that twenty-first, and tl 
following three paragraphs of the same chapter, he will see thi 
we there divided aj-t generally into " historical" and " poetical, 
or tho art of relating facts simply, and facts imaginativelj 
Kow, with respect to landscape, the historical art is simple tt 
pography, and tho imaginative art is what I have in the headin 
of the present chapter called Turnorian topography, and must f 
tho course of it endeavor to explain. 

Observe, however, at the outset, that, touching the duty a 
fltoess of altering natiire at all, tho quarrels which have i 
wofully divided the world of art are caused only by want of u^ 
derstanding this simplest of all canons, — "It is always wron 
to draw what you don't see." This law is inviolable. But then 
some people see only things that exist, and others see thing 
that do not exist, or do not exist apparently. And if they reall 
see these non-apparent things, they are quite right to drai 
them ; the only harm is when people try to draw non-apparen 
things, who don't see them, but think thoy can calculate < 
compose into existeQce what is to them for evermore invisible 
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If some people really see angela whore others see only empty 
spate, let them paint the angeU ; oulyletiiot ttnybody elae think 
they can paint an angel, too, on any calculated principles of the 
mgelic. 

g 3. If, therefore, when we go to a place, we see nothing eko 
than is there, we are to paint notliing else, and to remain pure 
topograpiiica] or historical landscape painters. If, going to 
tJie pluco, we see something quite different from what is there, 
then we are to paint that — nay, we miisl paint that, whether wo 
vill or not ; it being, for us, the only reality we can got at. 
But let uB beware of pratending to see tliis uni-eality if we do 
not. 

The simple observanee of this rule would put an end to nearly 
ill disputes, and keep a large number of men in healthy wor^, 
v!io now totally waste their lives ; so that the most important 
question that an artist can jiossibly have to determine for him- 
Bdt, ia whether he has invention or not. And this he can aacer- 
tiiawith ease. If risions of unreal things present themselves 
to him with or without his own will, praying to be painted, 
qnile ungovernable in their coming or going,— ueither to be 
summoned if they do not choose to come, nor banished if they 
do,— ho has invention. If, on the contrary, he only sees tho 
commonly visible facts ; and, should he not like them, and 
flint to alter them, finds that he must think of a, rule whereby 
to do so, ho has no invention. Al! the rules in tho world will do 
binj no good ; and if he tries to draw anything else than those 
materially visible facts, he will pass his wliole life in uaeless- 
nesB, and produce nothing but scientific absurdities. 

§ L Iiet him take his part at once, boldly, and be content. 
Pore history and pure topography are most precious things ; in 
many caees more useful to the human race than high imagina- 
tive work ; and assuredly it is intended that a large majority of 
all who are employed in art should never aim at anything 
iiighor. It is only vanity, never love, nor any other noble feel- 
ing, which prompts men to desert their allegiance to the simple 
truth, in vain pursuit of the imaginative truth which has been 
appointed to be for evermore sealed to them. 

Nor let it bo supposed that artists who possess minor degrees 
of imaginative gilt need he embarrassed, by t\vft iau\rtS.\ii sa\«« 
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of their own powers. In general, when the imagination is ■ 
all noble, it Is iiTeeistiblo, and tlierefore those wlio can at aJ 
rcBist it ovi/hl to resist it. Eo a plain topographer if you poa 
Ribly can ; if Nature meant yon to be anytliing else, she wii 
force you to it.; but never try to be a prophet ; go on qaietl 
-,rith your hard camp-work, and tlie spirit will come to yon i 
the camp, uB it did to Eldad and Medad, if jou are appointed t 
have it ; but try above all things to be quickly perceptive of th 
noble spirit in others, and to discern in an instant between i1 
tme utterance and the diseased mimicries of it. In a genera 
way, remember it is a far better thing to Hud out other grea 
ineii, than to become one yourself : for you can but become on 
at best, but yon may bring others to light in numbers. 

• § 5. We have, therefore, to inquire what kind of changes thes 
are, which must bo wrought by the imaginative painter on lau^ 
scape, and by whom they have been thus nobly wrought. Firef 
for the better comfort of the non-imaginative painter, lie it ol 
served, that it is not possible to find a landscape, which, i 
painted precisely as it is, wilt not make an impressive pictnrt 
No one knows, till he has tried, what strange beauty and siibtl 
composition is prepared to his hand by Nature, wherever she U 
left to herself ; and what deep feeling may be found in many o 
the most homely scenes, even where man has interfered witi 
those wild ways of hers. But, beyond this, let him note th« 
though historical topography forbids alteration, it neither for 
bids sentiment nor choice. So far from doing this, the prope 
choice of subject* is an absolute duty to the topographic 
painter : he should first take care that it is a subject intense! 
pleasing to himself, else he will never paint jt well ; and thei 
also, that it shall bo one in some sort pleasurable to the g 
public, else it is not worth painting at all ; and lastly, take c 
that it be instructive, as well as pleasurable to the public, else 

" Observe, whnt was said in the aecond volume respecting the Bpirit « 
Choice aa evil, refers only to young students, and to that choice whic 
assumes that any conunon subject ia not good enougli, nor interesting 
enougli, to be studied. But, though all ia good for study, and all is beauti- 
ful, some is better tlian Hie rest for the help and pleasure of others ; and 
this it is our duty always lo choose, if we have opportunity, bemg quitli 
iappy with what ia withia our reach, if we have not 1 
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is not worth painting with care. I should particiiliirlj insist 
fit present on this careful choice of subject, hucauso the Pre- 
Eajiliiielites. taken as a body, hiive been cnlpubly negligent in- 
this rcapect, nob in Immble honor of Nature, but in morbid in> 
dulgonce of their own impressions. They hnpiwn to find their* 
&ucics caught by a bit of an oak hedge, or the weeds at tha 
ddes of a, duok-pond, because, perhaps, they remind them of ft 
stanzu of Tennyson ; and forthwith they sit down to sacrifica, 
the most consummate skill, two or three months of the bosb; 
summer time available for out-door work (equivalent to soma 
seTcntieth or sixtieth of all their lives), and nearly all theiv. 
credit with the public, to this duck -pond delineation. Now ib 
is indeed ijuite right that they should see much to be loved ia 
the hedge, uor less in the ditch ; but it is utterly and inexcusa*' 
My vu'oiig that they sbonld neglect the nobler scenery whicli »' 
full of majestic interest, or enchanted by historical association ; 
BO that, as things go at present, we have all the comnionaltyi 
that may be seen whenever we choose, painted properly ; but all 
of lovely and wonderful, which wo cannot see but at rare inter- 
vals, painted vilely : the castles of the Rhino and Rhone made 
vignettL'S of for the annuals ; and the nettles and mushrooms, 
which were prepared by Nature eminently for nettle porridge 
autl fish sauce, immortuliKed by art as reverently as if we were 
Egj-ptiaus, and they deities. 

§ C. Uencrally speaking, therefore, the duty of every painter 
at present, who has not much invention, is to take subjects of 
which the portraiture will be precious in after times ; views of 
our abbeys and cathedrals ; distant views of cities, if possible 
riiosen from some spot in itself notable by association ; perfect 
studies of the battle-fields of Europe, of all houses of celebrated 
men, and places they loved, and, of course, of the moat lovely 
natural scenery. And, in doing all this, it should be under- 
stood, primarily, whether the picture ia topographical or not : 
if topographical, then not a line is to be altered, not a stick nor 
stono removed, not a color deepened, not a form improved ; the 
picture is to be^ as far as possible, the reflection of the pliuse in 
a min'or ; and the artist to consider himself only as a Bcnsitivo 
and skilful reflector, taking care that no false impression is con- 
veyed b_y aji/ error on hisjnirt which be img\i\,\\ast mwiai.^ 
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BO that it may he for ever aftcnrards in the power of all men 1 
lean on hia work with aheolute trust, and to aay ; " So it was i- 
011 such adiiyof June or Jnlyof such a year, such a place looke 
like this ; these weeds were growing there, so tall and no tallerj 
those stones were lying there, so many and no more ; that towt 
BO rose against the sky, and that shadow so slept upon the street.' 

§ 7. Nor let it be supposed that the doing of this would eW 
become mechanical, or be found too easy, or exclude sentimen! 
As for its being easy, thoae only think so who never tried it 
composition being, in fact, infinitely easier to a man vho ca 
compose, than imitation of this high kind to oven the most abl 
imitator ; nor would it exclude sentiment, for, however e\a> 
cerely we may try to paint all we see, this cannot, as often afon 
said, be ever done : all that is possible is acertain selection, aa 
more or less wilful assertion, of one fact in preference to auothei 
which selection ought always to be made under the iuiluence i 
sentiment. Nor will such topograpliy involve an entire submiH 
sion to ugly accidents interfering with the impressiveneas of th4 
scene. I hope, as art is better undenstood, that our paintet 
will get into the habit of accompanying all their works with 
written statement of their own reasons for painting tliem, an 
the circumstances under which they were done ; and, if in th: 
written document they state the omissions they have made, t' 
may make as many as they think proper. For instance, it ifl 
not possible now to obtain a view of the head of the Lake o 
Geneva without including the " Ildtel Blron" — an establielu 
ment looking like a large cotton factory — just above the Casti 
of Chillon. This building ought always to be omitted, and t 
reason for the omission stated. So the beauty of the whok 
town of Lucerne, as seen from the lake, is destroyed by the larg^ 
new liotel for the English, which ought, in like manner, to bf 
ignored, and the houses behind it drawn as if it were tram 
parent i 

§ 8. But if a painter has inventive power he is to treat U 
subject in a totally different way ; giving not the actual facts d 
it, but the impression it made on his mind. 

And now, once for all, lot it he clearly understood that ai 
"impression on the mind " does not mean a ^iecc ot b 
tare. The way in wJiicii most artists proceci U> " "vavini.1" 
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they call it, a picture, is this : they clmoao their aiihject, for the 
most part, well, with a satRcient qimntity of towers, inoiintain§, 
ruined cottages, and other materials, to be genemlly interesting; 
then they fix on some object for a principal light ; behind this 
the; put a diirk cloud, or, in front of it, a dark pieco of foro- 
fTOund : then they repeat this liglit somewhere else in a less do- 
free, and connect the two hghts together by some intermediate 
OLPS, If they find any part of tlie foreground uninteresting 
.fey pnt a group of figures into it ; if any part of the distance, 
tliej put something there from some other sketch ; and proceed 
to inferior detail in the same manner, taking care always to put 
white stones near black oucs, and purple colors near yellow ones, 
ind angular forms near round ones ; — all being as simply a mat- 
ter of recipe and practice as cookery ; like that, not by any 
meana a thing easily done well, but still having no reference 
•liatcTer to "impressions on the mind." 

g 9. But the artist who has real invention sets to work in a 
totally different way. First, he receives a true impression from 
the placo itsolf, and tiikoa care to keep hold of that as his chief 
good; indeed, he needs no care in tlie matter, for the distinc- 
tion of his mind from that of others consists In his instantly 
receiving such sensations strongly, and being unable to lose 
them ; and then he sets himself as far as possible to reproduce 
that impression on the mind of the spectator of his picture. 

Now, observe, this impression on the mind never results 
(romthe mere piece of scenery wliich can be included within the 
limits of the picture. It depends on the temper into which the 
mind has been brought, both by all the landscape round, and 
iijfwhat has been seen previously in the course of the day ; so 
that no particular spot upon which the painter's glance may at 
any moment fall, is then to him what, if seen by itself, it will 
be to the spectator far away ; nor is it what i t woukl be, oven to 
that spectator, it he had come to the reality through the steps 
which Nature has appointed to be the preparation for it, instead 
of seeing it isolated on an exhibition wall. For instance, on tho 
descent of the St. Gotliard, towal^3s Italy, just after passing 
through the itBrrow gorge above Faido, the road emftT^ftaKaUi * 
Iitt/o breadth of yalhf, wMch ia entirely &Uei \i5 laXVoix s.'toi^'i* 
aod debris, partlj disgorged by the Ticino as vt iftav*" ^^'^ ^^ ''^ 
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narrower chasm, and partly brought down by winter ayalanches 
from a loose and decomposing mass of mountain on the left. 
Beyond this first promontory is seen a considerably higher range, 
but not an imposing one, which rises above the Tillage of Faido. 
The etching, Plate 20, is a topographical outline of the scene, 
with the actual blocks of rock which happened to be lying in 
the bed of the Ticino at the spot from which I chose to draw'it 
The masses of loose debris (which, for any permanent purpose, 
I had no need to draw, as their arrangement changes at every 
flood) I have not drawn, but only those features of the landscape 
which happen to be of some continual importance. Of which 
note, first, that the little three-windowed building on the left is 
the remnant of a gallery built to protect the road, which once 
went on that side, from the avalanches and stones that come 
down the " couloir'* * in the rock above. It is only a ruin, 
the greater part ha\ang been by said avalanches swept away, and 
the old road, of which a remnant is also seen on the extreme 
left, abandoned, and carried now along the hill-side on the 
right, partly sustained on rough stone arches, and winding 
down, as seen in the sketch, to a weak wooden bridge, which 
enables it to recover its old track past the gallery. It seems 
formerly (but since the destruction of the gallery) to have gone 
about a mile farther down the river on the right bank, and then 
to have been carried across by a longer wooden bridge, of which 
only the two abutments are seen in the sketch, the rest having 
been swept away by the Ticino, and the new bridge erected near 
the spectator. 

§ 10. There is nothing in this scene, taken by itself, partic- 
ularly interesting or impressive. The mountains are not ele- 
vated, nor particularly fine in form, and the heaps of stones 
which encumber the Ticino present nothing notable to the or- 
dinary eye. But, in reality, the place is approached through 
one of the narrowest and most sublime ravines in the Alps, and 
after the traveller during the early part of the day has been 
familiarized with the aspect of the highest peaks of the Mont 
St. Gothard. Hence it speaks quite another language to him 

* " Couloir" is a good untranslateable Savoyard word, for a place down 
which stones and water fall in storms ; it is perhaps deserving ot iv&tuxiLi« 
zation. 
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(mm that iu which it would addresB itaelf to an nnpreparcd 
apectator : the confused stones, which bj themselves would he 
almost without any claim upon his thoughts, hecomo oxponenta 
of the fury of the river by which lie has journeyed all day long ; 
the defile beyond, not in itself narrow or terrible, is regarded 
nevertheless with awe, bocauso it is imagined to resemble the 
gorge that has just been traversed above ; and, although no very 
elevated mountains immediately overhang it, the scene is felt to 
belongto, and arise in its essential characters out of, thestrongth 
of those mightier mountains in the unseen north. 

g H. Any topographical delineation of the facts, therefore, 
must be wholly incapable of arousing in the mind of the be- 
holder those sensations which woald be caused by the facts 
themselves, seen in their natural relations to others. And the 
aim of the great inventive landscape painter must bo to give the 
iu higher and deeper truth of mental vision, rather than that 
ol the physical facts, and to reach a representation which, 
thoagh it may be totally useless to engineers or geographers, 
and, wlien tried by rule and measure, totally unlike the place, 
(hall yet be capable of producing on the far-away beholder'a 
mind precisely the impression which the reality would have 
produced, and putting his heart into the same state in which it 
Would have been, had he verily descended into the valley from 
tJie gorges of Airolo. 

§ 12. Now observe ; if in hia attempt to do this the artiat 
does not understand the sacredness of the truth of Impression, 
Uid supposes that, once quitting hold of his first thought, hs 
nay by Philosophy compose something prettier than he saw, 
and mightier than he felt, it is all over with him. Every such 
(ttempt at composition will be utterly abortive, and end in some- 
thing that is neither true nor fanciful; something geographi- 
cally useless, and intellectually absurd. 

But if, holding fast his first thought, he finds other ideas 
insensibly gathering to it, and, whether he will or not, modify- 
ing it into something which is not so much the image of the 
place itself, as the spirit of the place, let him yield to such 
fancies, and follow tliem wJierever they lead. "Por, tVoM^ emst 
*fl tbi's aide is very rare among ua in theae iaja, \t is -^o^a^ft "i 
aheai theae Snor thoaghia by niathematicaV acc\aas\e6, w> 
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materially to impair the imoginativo fuculty. I bhall be abla 
to oxpluiu this better after we have tnicod the actual operatioiii. 
of Turner's miiiJ on the scene undor discussion. 

t§ 13, Turner was always from his youth fond of stones (w^ 
all sec presently why). Whether largo or smiill, loose or em- 
fldedj hewu into cubes or worn into boulders, he loved theni 
much as William Hunt loves pineapples and plums. So that 
is great litter of fallen stones, which to any one elso would 
ve been simply disagreeable, was to Turner much the same as 
It the whole valley had been filled with plums and pineapples, 
and delighted him excoodinglj, much more than even the gorge 
of Dazio Grande just above. But that gorge had its oSect upon 
^^■JDM also, and was still not well out of his head when the dili- 
^^hemce stopped at the bottom of the liill, just at that turn of the 
^Hnad on the right of the bridge; which favorable op])ortuuity 
^^^Tomer seized to m.ake what he called a " memorandum'' of the 
place, composed of a few pencij scratches on a bit of thin paper, 
that would roll up with others of the sort and go into liis pocket 
alterwarda. These pencil ecratchea lie put a few biota of color 
upon (I Buppoae at Bellinzoiia the same evening, certainly not 
upon the spot), and showed me this blotted sketch when he 
came home. I asked him to make me a drawing of it, which 
he did, and casually told me afterwards (a rare thing for him to 
do) that he liked the drawing he had made. Of this drawing I 
^^Jiave etched a reduced outline in Plato 21. 
^^L § 14. In which, primarily, observe that the whole place ia 
^^Ptered in scale, aud brought up to tlie general majesty of tlie 
^^Eigher fonns of the Alps. It will be seen that, in my topo- 
graphical sketch, there are a few trees rooted in the rock on this 
side of the gallery, showing by comparison, that it is not abovo 
four or five hundred feet high. These trees Turner cuts away, 
aud gives the rock a height of about a thousand feet, so as to 
imply more power and danger in the avalanche coming down the 
oouloir. 
^■f Next, he raises, in a still greater degree, ail the m,ountaina 
^H^ond, putting three or four ranges instead of one, but uniting 
^Hjaoi into a single massy bank at their base, which he mukea 
overhang the valley, aud thus leducea it ■neaT\^ to auda ^v tXiasva. 
as that which he iad just passed tAitoiig\a\iove, so aaVs ^YK>.'u 
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the expression of tliia ravine with tliiit of the stony valley, 
few trees, in tlie hollow of the glen, he feels to be contrary in 1 
Bpirit to tho stones, and fells tliem, as he did the others ; 
also he feels the bridge in the foreground, by its slendernoss, tofl 
contradict tho aspuct of violence in the torrent ; he thinks the \ 
torrent and avalanches should have it dl their own way hore-4 
ahouts ; BO he strikes down tho nearer bridge, and restores tlie | 
one farther off, where the foi-ce of tlie stream may be supposed I 
less. Next, the bit of road on tlio right, above the bank, is not T 
Iniilt on a wall, nor on arches high enough to give the idea of 
an Alpine road in general ;'S0 he makes the arches taller, and 
the bank steeper, introducing, as we shall see presently, a i-emi- 
nisoence from the upper part of the pass. 

§15. I say he ^^ thinks" tliis, and "introduces" that.1 
Bat, strictly speaking, he does not think at all. If he tboughti. 
he would instantly go wrong ; it is only the clumsy and u 
fentive artist who thinks. All these changes come into hiii 
lead involuntarily ; an entirely imperative dream, crying, 
"thus it must be," has takou possoseion of him; hecanHee,,' 
uid do, no otherwise than as tho dream directs. 

This 13 especially to be remembered with respect to the next I 
inoident — the introduction of figures. Most persons to whom I 
I iiavo shown the drawing, and who feel its general character, f 
regret that there is any living thing in it ; they say it destroys ] 
the majesty of its desolation. But the dream said not t 
Tamer, The dream insisted particulai'ly upon the great fact 
rf its having come by the road. The torrent was wild, the 
ftones were wonderful ; bnt the most wonderful thing of all was 
tow we ourselves, the dream and I, over got here. By our feet 
te eould not — by the elouds wo could not — by any ivory gates 
*fl could not — in no other wise conld we have come than by 
tiie coach road. One of the great elements of sensation, all the . 
^ay long, has been that extraordinary road, and its goings on, | 
■nj gcttings about ; here, under avalanches of stones, and | 
BDiong insanities of torrents, and overhangings of precipices, 
Diach tormented and driven to all manner of makeshifts and J 

coils to *J)H side and the other, still the marvc\\o>i&tna&.'5«E-^ 

mts in going on, and that ao smoothly and Bale\y, tWt \X\a ■a^o'^ 
merely great diligences, going in a caraYanieU ma»n.CT, "w"^"*^ 
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whole teams of horsos, th»t can travorse it, but little postahaisea 
with small postboys, and a pair of ponies. And the dreaiiH 
declared that the fu!l esaenco and soul of the scone, and cou— 
summation of all the w on dev fulness of the torrents and Alps, 
lay in a postchaise, with small ponies and postboy, which accord- 
ingly it insisted upon Turner's inserting, whether he liked it or' 
Knot, at the turn of the rood. ^M 

B § 16. Now, it will he observed by any one familiar witk^f 
Pflinary principles of arrangement of form (on which princi^H 
I shall insist at length in another place), that while the dream 
introduces these changes bearing on the expression of the scene, 
it ia also introducing other chanpea, which appear to be mada 
more or less in compliance with received rules of compositioih 
rendering the masses broader, the lines more qoutinuous, i 

• I have juat said, g 12. tliat if, quilting hold of lliia original impre 
the artist tries to compose something prettier than he saw, 
him ; but, retaining the first impression, he will, nevertheiesg. if he has u- 
vunlioD, instinctively modify many hnes and parts of it — possibly all parK 
of it — for the better ; sometimes making them individuaily more pictorial, 
Bometimes preventing th^m from interfering with each other's beauty. For 
almost all natural laudscapes are redundant treasures of more or less con- 
fused beauty, out of which the human instinct of indention can by just 
choice arrange, not a better treasure, but one more flltud to human eight 
and emolioo, infinitely narrower, Infinitely leas lovely in detail, but having 
this great virtue, that there shall be absolutely nolliing which does not con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole ; whereas in the natural landscape there [i 
e. redundancy which impresses only as redundance, and often an occurrence 
of marring features ; not of ugliness only, biit of ugliness in the wrong ptaoe. 
Ugliness has ita proiier virtue and use ; but ugliness occurring at the wrong 
time {as if the negro servant, instead of standing behind the king, in Tin- . 
toret's picture, were to thrust his head in front of the noble features of his 
master) is justly to be disliked and withdrawn. 

" Why, this," excMms the idealist, " is what J have always been flay- 
ing, and yaw have always been denying." No ; I never denied this. But I 
denied that painters in general, when they spoke of improving Nature, 
knew what Nature was. Observe : before tliey dare as much &s to dream 
of arranging lier, they must be able to paint her as she is ; nor will the mo^t 
skilful arrangement ever alone for Ilie slightest wilfid failure in truth of 
representation ; and I am continually declaiming against arrangement, not 
because arrangement ia wrong, !)ut because our present painters have for 
t/ie most part nolhing to arrange. They cannot so much as paint a weed <s 
n post accuralelj ; and yet they pretend to improve ttie ioreSa scni -a 
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'Qie curves more graceful. But tlio curious part of the buaineaa 
is, that these changes seem not so much to bo wrought by imagin- 
ing an entirely new couditioii of any feature, as by rmieinbering 
something which will fit better iu that place. For instance. 
Turner felt the bank on the right ought to be made more solid J 
and rocky, in order to aaggeat firmer resistance to tlm stream^, 
and he turns it, as will be seen by comparing the etcliinga, into J 
a kind of rock buttress, to the wall, instead of a mere bank. ,V 
Uow, the buttress into which he turns it is very nearly a fac- ■ 
simile of one which he had driiwu on tliat very St. Gotliard T 
road, far above, at the 
Devil's Bridge, at least 
thirty years before, and 
Thich he had iiimsclf 

i etched and engraved, 
for the Liber Studi- 
eram, although the 
plate was never pub- 
liahed. Fig, 1 ia a copy 
of the bit of the etchic 
in question. Note bow 
the wail winds over it, 
and observe especially 
the peculiar depression 
in tho middle of its sur- 
face, and compare it in ; 
those parts genemlly 
with the features intro- 
duced in the later composition. Of conrsc, this might be set doma^ 
ae a mere chance coincidence, but for the frequency of the c. 
in which Turner can be shown to have done the same thing, and J 
to have introduced, after a lapse of many years, memories of some- f 
thing which, however apparently small or unimportant, hadf 
struck him in his earlier studies. These instances, when I can I 
detect them, I shall point out as I go on engraving his works ;■ 
and I think they are numerous enough to induce a doubt whetherB 
Turner's composithn was not universaUj an ain&TigftTO.6^iX. « 
remembraacea, satiimoned just as they "wete waiAei., aai «^ 
flaci ia its Mteat place. It is this very cliatactex ■«\»:\cV w^-eeas* 
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to me to mark it aa so distinctly an act of dream-vlBion ; for i 
a dream there is just thia kind of confused reinerabraiioe of th 
forma of things wliich we have seen long ago, asaoeiated by aei 
and etrango laws. That common dreams are grotesque and dii 
orderly, and" Turner's dream natural and orderly, does not, t 
my thinking, involve any necessary difference in the real specie 
of act of mind, I think I shall be able to ahoiv, in the coura 
of the following pages, or elsewhere, that whenever TumS 
really tried to compose, and made modifications of his subjeei 
OD principle, he did wrong, and spoiled them ; and that he onl 
did right in a kind of passive obedience to his first vision, the 
vision being composed primarily of the strong memory of th 
place itself which he had to draw ; and secondarily, of memorit 
of other places (whether recognized as such by himself or not 
cannot tell), associated, in a harmonious and helpful way, wib 
the new central thought. 

§17. The kind of mental chemistry by which the dreai 
Bummona and associates its materials, I have already endeavored 
not to explain, for it is utterly inexplicable, hut to illustrate, b 
a well -ascertained though equally inexphcabie fact in coram' 
chemistry. That illustration (§ 8. of chapter on Imaginativf 
Association, Vol, II.) I see more and more ground to think 
rect. How far I could show that it held with all great i» 
ventora, I know not, but with all those whom I have carefuU; 
studied (Dante, Scott, Turner, and Tintoret) it seems to me 
hold absolutely ; their imagination conaisting, not in a volum 
tary production of new images, but an involuntary remec 
braneo, exactly at the right moment, of something they hi 
actually seen. 

Imagine all that any of these men had seen or heard in tl 
whole course of their lives, laid up accurately in their 
ones as in vast storehouaes, extending, with the poets, even 
the slightest intonations of syllables heard in the beginning a 
their lives, and, with the painters, down to the minute folds o 
drapery, and shapes of leaves or stones ; and over all this unin 
dexed and immeasurable maaa of treasure, the imaginatio: 
brooding and wandering, but dream-gifted, so aa to summon st 
any moment exactly auch groups of ideas aa shall justly fit ead 
other: thia I convehe to he the real nature of the imagiuatit 
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miod, and this, I beliere, it would be oftencr explained to as 
as being, bj the men themselves who posseaa it, but that they 
kve no idea what the stnte of other persona' minds ia in com- 
psrison ; they BUppose every one remembore all that he has aoen 
in the same way, and do not understand how it happens tliut 
thuy alonG can produce goal drawings or groat thoughts. 

g 18. Whether this be the case with all inventors or not, it 
was assuredly the case with Turner to such an extent that he 
seems never to have lost, or cared to disturb, the impression 
made upon him by any scene, — even in his earliest youth. He 
nerer seems to have gone back to a place to look at it again, 
bat, as he gained power, to have painted and repainted it as first 
seen, associating with it certain new thoughts or new knowl- 
edge, but never shaking the central pillar of the old image. 
Several instances of this- have been already given in my pam- 
|iMet on Pre-Haphaelitism ; others will be noted in the course 
of our investigation of his works ; one, merely for the sake of 
fllnatration, I will give here. 

§ 19. Plate 22 is aa outline of a drawing of the town and 
eastle of Nottingham, made by Turner for Walker's Itinerant, 
and engraved in that work. The engraving {from which this 
outline was made, as I could not discover the drawing itself) 
»aa pablished on the 28th of February, 1795, a period at which 
Xomer was still working in a very childish way ; and the whole 
design of this plate is curiously stiff and conimonpliwe. Note, 
especially, the two formal little figures under the sail. 

In the year 1833, an engraving of Nottingiiam, from a draw- 
ing by Turner, was published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, in 
thfl England and Wales series. Turner certainly made none 
of the drawings for that series long before they were wanted ; 
Md if, therefore, we suppose the drawing to have been made so 
mnch as three years before the publication of the plate, it will 
be setting the date of it as far back as is in the slightest degree v- 
protiable. We may assume therefore (and the conclusion is 
WfBciently established, also, by the style of the esecution), that 
llierB was an interval of at least thirty-five years between the 
Making of those two drawings,— thirty -five years, in tlio oonrae 
)( which Turner had become, from an unpractised and feeble 
iranghtsman, the most accomplished artist ol ^^a a^c, kh^ Vafl. 
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entirely changed hia methods of work and hia habits of J 
ing. 

g 20. On the page opposite to the etching ol tho first, I^ 
given an etching of the last Nottingham. The one will be fi 
to be merely the amplification and adornment of tho other. 
Every incident is preserved ; even the men employed about the 
log of wood arc tliere, only now removed far away (beyond tho 
lock on the right, between it and tlie town), and so lost in mist 
that, tliough made out by color in the drawing, they cannot bfl 
made clear in the outline etching. The canal bridge and evea 
tho stiff mast are both retained ; only another boat is added,, 
and tho Bail dropped upon tho higher mast is hoisted on tb« 
lower one ; and the caetle, to get rid of its formality, is moved 
a little to the left, so as to hide one side. But, evidently, no nen ■ 
sketch has been made. The painter has returned affectionatelj 
to his boyish imprcaeion, and worked it out with his manlj 
power. 

§ 21. How far this manly power itself acted merely in thi 
accumulation of memories, remains, as I said, a (jueation un- 
determined ; but at all events, Tumor's mind is not more, in 
my estimation, distinguished above others by its demonstrably 
arranging and ruling faculties, than by its demonstrably reten- 
tive and submissive faculties ; and the longer I investigate it, 
the more this tenderness of perception and grasp of memory 
seem to me the root of its greatness. So that I am more and 
more convinced of what I had to state respecting the imagina- 
tion, now many years ago, viz., that its true force lies in its mar- 
vellous insight and foresight — that it is, instead of a false and 
deceptive faculty, exactly the most accurate and truth-tcUing 
faculty which the human mind possesses ; and all the mord 
truth -telling, because, in Us work, the vanity and individualism 
of the man himself are crushed, and he becomes a mere instra- 
nient or mirror, used by a higher power for the reflection to 
others of a truth which no effort of his could ever have ascer- 
tained ; so that all mathematical, and arithmetical, and generally 
scientific truth, is, in comparison, truth of the husk and snrfaoe, 
hard and shallow ; and only the imaginative truth is precious. 
Hence, whenever we want to know what are the chief facts of 
^X case, it ia better not to go to political economists, nor to 
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ma thematic i ana, but to the great poets ; for I find they always 
sec more of the matter than any one else : and in like manner 
those who want to know the real facts of the world's outsida 
aajTGct, will find that they eannot trust maps, nor charts, nor 
any manner of mensuration ; the most important facts being 
always quite immeasurable, and that (with only some occasional 
and trifling inconvenience, if they form too definite anticipa- 
tions as to the position of a bridge here, or a road there) the. 
Tomerian topography ia the only ono.to be trusted. 

g 22. One or two important corollaries may be drawn from 
these principles, respecting the kind of fidelity which is to bs 
exacted from men who have no imaginative power. It has been 
stated, over and over again, that it is not -possible to draw the 
whole of nature, as in a mirror. Certain omissions must ba 
made, and certain conventionalities admitted, in all art. Now 
it ought to bo the instinctive afEection of each painter which 
guides him to the omissions he is to make, or signs he is to use ; 
and his choice of this or the other fact for representation, hia 
iiieistance upon this or the other character in his subject, as 
tbat which to him is impressive, constitutes, when it ia earnest 
and simple, part of the value of his work. This is the only in- 
ipiration he is capable of, but it is a kind of inspiration still ; 
and although he may not have the memory or the associative 
power which would enable him to compose a subject in theTur- 
neriaD manner, he may have certain affections, perfectly exprea- 

^Mfi in his work, and of which he ought ti> allow the influence 

^|Hja seen.* 

^^H| 23. And this may especially be permitted in rapid sketch- 
^^ of effects or scenes which, either in their speedy passing 
away, or for want of time, it is impossible to draw faithfully. 
Generally, if leisure permit, the detailed drawing of the object 
will be grander than any " impression on the mind " of an un- _ 
hnaginative person ; but if leisure do not permit, a rapid sketch, ■ 

• Per instnnce, even in ray topograpliicnl etching, Plate 30, 1 bnve given m 
only a fuw lioes of the thouaanda wliich exiatol iu the scene,. TUosfc \tQBa 
ue what I considered the leading ones. Another psTsnu ni.\s'ft\. ^^wa 
Ibought other Jlnea the leading ones, and hia rapteacnlaVXo^i m.v'^''' 
e5r<»JirUi'e<wi'jir««/(Voai;bu( which of our tepreaenltiliona'weo^^'"^ 
woakl depeud on ourTehtire degrees of knowledge aad ieetos »^~'* * 
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marking forcibly the points that strike him, may often have con- 
siderable interest in its way. The other day I sketched the towers 
of the Swiss Fribourg hastily from the H6tel de Zahringen. It 
was a misty morning with broken sunshine, and the towers were 
seen by flickering light through broken clouds, — dark blue mist 
filling the hollow of the valley behind them, I have engraved 
the sketch on the opposite page, adding a few details, and exag- 
gerating the exaggerations ; for in drawing from nature, even 
at speed, I am not in the habit of exaggerating enough to illus- 
trate what I mean. The next day, on a clear and calm fore- 
noon, I daguerreotyped the towers, with the result given on the 
next plate (26 Fig. 2) ; and this unexaggerated statement, with 
its details properly painted, would not only be the more right, 
but infinitely the grander of the two. But the first sketch nev- 
ertheless conveys, in some respects, a truer idea of Fribourg than 
any other, and has, therefore, a certain use. For instance, the 
wall going up behind the main tower is seen in my drawing to 
bend very distinctly, following the different slopes of the hilL 
In the daguerreotype this bend is hardly perceptible. And yet 
the notablest thing in the town of Fribourg is, that all its walls 
have got flexible spines, and creep up and down the precipices 
more in the manner of cats than walls ; and there is a general 
sense of height, strength and grace, about its belts of tower and 
rampart, which clings even to every separate and less graceful 
piece of them when seen on the spot ; so that the hasty sketch, 
expressing this,* has a certain veracity wanting altogether in the 
daguerreotype. 

Nay, sometimes, even in the most accurate and finished to- 
pography, a slight exaggeration may be permitted ; for many of 
the most important facts in nature are so subtle, that they vius6 
be slightly exaggerated, in order to be made noticeable when 
they are translated into the comparatively clumsy lines of even 
the best drawing,* and removed from the associating circum- 
stances which enhanced their influence, or directed attention to 
them, in nature. 

§ 24. Still, in all these cases, the more unconscious the 

* Or the best pliotc^aph. The question of the exact relation of value 
between photography and good topograplucal dtavjmg, 1 ko^ft \;o ^x^asnine ia 
another phice. 
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draughtsman is of the changes he is making, the bettor. Love 
will then do its own proper work ; and the only true test of i 
good or bad is, ultimately, strength of afEection. For it doea 
not matter with what wise purposes, or on what wise principles, 
the thing is drawn ; if it be not drawn for love of it, it will | 
never be right ; and if it Redrawn for love of it, it will never ba 
■wrong— love 'a miarepreaentation being truer than the moat math- 
ematical presentation. And although all the reasonings about j 
ri^t and wrong, through which we have been led in this chap- 
ter, could never be brought to bear on the work at the moment \ 
ot doing it, yet this test of right holda always ; — if the artist ii 
m anywise modifying or methodizing to exhibit himaelf and hi» I 
dexterity, his work will, in that precise degree, be abortive ; ' 
and if he is working with hearty love of the place, earnest desire I 
to be faithful to it, and yet an open heart for every fancy that j 
Heaven aends him, in that precise degree his work will bo great j 
and good. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF TURBERIAN LIOHT. 

g 1. Hating in the preceding chapter seen the gronndfl 
which to explain and justify Turner's choice of facts, we pro- 
ceed to examine finally those modea of representing them intro- 
duced by him ;^modes so utterly at viiriance with the received 
doctrines on the subject of art, as to cause hia works to be re- 
garded with contempt, or severe blame, by all reputed judges, 
at the period of their first appearance'. And, chiefly, I mnst 
confirm and farther illustrate the general statements made re- 
specting light and shade in the chapters on Truth of Tone,* 
and on Infinity,! deduced from tho great fact {§ 5. chapter on 
Truth of Tone) that " nature surpasses us in power of ob- 
taining light as much as the sun surpasses white paper." I 
found that this part of the book was not well understood, be* 
cause people in general liave no idea how much the sun doei 
surpass white paper. In order to know tliis practically, let 
the reader take a piece of pure white drawing-paper, and place 
it in tho position in which a drawing is usually seen. This 
IB, properly, upright (all drawings being supposed to be made 
on vertical planes), as a picture is seen on a room wall. Also, 
the usual place in which paintings or drawings are seen ii 
at some distance from a window, with a gentle side light 
falling upon them, front lights being unfavorable to nearlj 
all drawing. Therefore tho highest light an artist can or 
dinarily command for his work is that of white paint, o: 
paper, under a gentle side light.J But if we, wished to get ai 
.much light as possible, and to place tho artist under the mos: 
favorable circumstances, we should take the drawing near thi 
window. Put therefore yonr white paper upright, and take ii 

* Part IL Sec. U. Chap I. f Paft ni. Sec. 1. CLap. V. 

f Light trooi above ia llie same lliing with reference to our presenl Inquiiy 
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I t»the window. Let ac, cd, bo two Bides of your room, with a 
I vindow at bb. Xlndor ordinary circumstanceB your picture 
I wonid be hung at e, or in some encli position on tho wall c d. 
I Firat, therefore, put your paper upright at e, and then bring it 
gmdiially to the window, in the BuccGssive positions /, g, and 
(opening the window) finally at p. Ton will notito that as you 
come nearer the window the light gradually incrmves on the 
paper ; ao that in the position at p it is far better lighted than 
ilwas at e. If, however, tlic snn actually falls upon it &tp, the 
eiperiment ia unfair, for the picture is not meant to be soen 
in sunshine, and your object ia to compare pure white 
paper, as ordinarily used, leitk sunshine. So either take a time 
when the sun docs not shine at all, 
or does not shine in the window 
where the experiment is to be 
tried ; or else keep tho paper so far 
within the window that the sun 
may not touch It. Then the ex- 
periment is perfectly fair, and you 
Till find tliat you have the paper 
at^ in full, serene, pictorial light, 
of the beat kind, and highest at- 
tainable power. 

g 2. Now, leaning a little over p^ ^ 

the window sill, bring the edge of 

the paper at p against the sky, rather low down on the hori- 
aju (I suppose you choose a fine day for the experiment, 
that the snn ia high, and the aky clear blue, down to tho hori- 
»n). Tho moment you bring yonr white paper against the sky 
you will be startled to find this bright white paper suddenly 
apiwar in shade. You will draw it hack, thinking you have 
eliunged its position. But no ; the paper is not in shade. It ia 
U bright as over it was ; brighter than under ordinary cireum- 
Kances it ever can be. But, heboid, the blue sky of the horizon 
ie far brighter. The one is indeed blue, and the other white, 
but the white ia darkest,* and by a great deal. And you will. 
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' For wliicli reason, I said in the Appendis 
Mpreesion " finite renliziktion of infinity" wt 
one Lliau " blacb Teaiizalion of wiiilo. " 
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though perhajys not for the first time in your life, perceive that 
though black is not easily proved to be white, white, may, under 
certain circumstances, be very nearly proved black, or at all 
events brown. 

§ 3. When this fact is first show to them, the general feel- 
ing with most people is, that, by being brought against the sky, 
the white paper is somehow or other brought " into shade.'' But 
this is not so ; the paper remains exactly as it was ; it is only 
compared with an actually brighter hue, and looks darker by » 
comparison. The circumstances are precisely like those which 
affect our sensations of heat and cold. If, when by chance we 
have one hand warm, and another cold, we feel, with each hand, 
water warmed to an intermediate degree, we shall first declare 
the water to be cold, and then to be warm ; but the water has a 
definite heat wholly independent of our sensations, and accu- 
rately ascertainable by a thermometer. So it id with light and 
shade. Looking from the bright sky to the white paper, we 
affirm the white paper to be *' in shade,'' — that is, it produces 
on us a sensation of darkness, by comparison. But the hue of 
the paper, and that of the sky, are just as fixed as temperatures 
are ; and the sky is actually a brighter thing than white paper, 
by a certain number of degrees of light, scientifically determina- 
ble. In the same way, every other color, or force of color, is a ' 
fixed thing, not dependent on sensation, but numerically repre- 
sentable with as much exactitude as a degree of heat by a ther- 
mometer. And of these hues, that of open sky is one not pro- 
ducible by human art. The sky is not blue color merely, — it ia 
blue^r^, and cannot be painted. 

§ 4. Next, observe, this blue fire has in it white fire ; that 
is, it has white clouds, as much brighter ftian itself as tY is 
brighter than the white paper. So, then, above this azure light, 
we have another equally exalted step of white light. Supposing 
the value of the light of the pure white paper represented by the 
number 10, then that of the blue sky will be (approximately) 
about 20, and of the white clouds 30. 

But look at the white clouds carefully, and it will be seen 
they are not all of the same white ; parts of them are quite grey 
compared with other parts, and they are as full of passages of 
JIght and shade as if they were oi solid eaitt\. "i^eNet^i\vO^<i"s^^^ 
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lir most deeply shaded part is tliat already so miicli lighter . 
than tlie blue sky, which has brought ns up to our number 3 
and all these high lights of white are Bornf 10 degrees ahovB'l 
that, or, to white paper, as 40 to 10. And now if you look \ 
from tho blue sky and white clooda towards the son, you will I 
find that this cloud white, which is four times as white as white I 
paper, is quite dark and lightless compared with those silirep I 
clouds that burn nearer tlie sun itself, which you cannot gaze J 
upon,- an infinite of brightness. How will you estimate that ? 1 
And yet to express all this, we have but our poor white paper J 
after idl. We must not talk too proudly of our " truths" of T 
tut ; I am afmld we shall have to let a good deal of black fallacy I 
into it, at the best. 

§ 5. Well, of the sun, and of the silver clouds, we will not 1 
talk for the present. But this principal fact we have learned 1 
ty our experiment with the white paper, that, taken all in all, 
the calm sky, with such light and shade as are in it, is brighter 
than the eartk ; hrigbtor than the whitest thing on earth which 
has not, at the moment of comparison, heaven's own direct 
light on it. Which fact it is generally one of the first objects 
of noble painters to render. I have already marked one part of j 
their aim in doing so, namely, tho expression of infinity ; 
^opposing of heavenly light to earth-<larknesa is another most 
importaut one ; and of all ways of rendering a picture generally 
ioqtpeaaive (see especially § 13. of the chapter just referred to), 
%is ia the simplest and surest. Make the sky calm and lumi- 
nous, and raise against it dark trees, mountains, or towers, ^ 
other substantial and terrestrial thing, in bold outline, and the 
nind accepts the assertion of this great and solemn truth with 
fiiftnkfnlncss. 

g 6. But this may be done either nobly or basely, ae any > 
rther solemn truth may bo asserted. It may be spoken with I 
true feeling of all that it means ; or it may be declared, . 
Turk declares that " God is great," when he means only that j 
he himself is lazy. The " heaven is bright," of many vul^ftx 
painters, has precisely the same amount of aign\ftca.\,\o'a •, \^ 
means that they iinow nothing — will do nothing — are wV'Oft.ow.'^ 
■t — withont care — without passion. They ■wVW ixot-waXt 
nor watch tho wuya of it, nor gather the ftovja^a oV^|| 
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They will sit in the shade, and only assert that yery perceptible, 
long-ascertained fact, " beaven is bright/* And as it may be 
asserted basely, so it may be accepted basely. Many of our 
capacities for receiving noblest emotion are abused, in mere idle- 
ness, for pleasure's sake, and people take the excitement of a 
solemn sensation as they do that of a strong drink. Thus the 
abandoned court of Louis XIY. had on fast days its sacred 
concerts, doubtless entering in some degree into the religious ex- 
pression of the music, and thus idle and frivolous women at the 
present day will weep at an oratorio. So the sublimest effects 
of landscape may be sought through mere indolence ; and even 
those who are not ignorant, or dull, judge often erroneously of 
such effects of art, because their very openneiSs to all pleasant 
and sacred association instantly colors whatever they see, so 
that, give them but the feeblest shadow of a thing they love, 
they are instantly touched by it to the heart, and mistake their 
own pleasurable feeling for the result of the painter's power. 
Thus when, by spotting and splashing, such a painter as Con- 
stable reminds them somewhat of wet grass and green leaves, 
forthwith they fancy themselves in all the happiness of a 
meadow walk ; and when Gaspar Poussin throws out his yellow 
horizon with black hills, forthwith they are touched as by the 
solemnity of a real Italian twilight, altogether forgetting that 
wot grass and twilight do not constitute the universe ; and pre- 
vented by their joy at being pleasantly cool, or gravely warm, 
from seeking any of those more precious truths which cannot be 
caught by momentary sensation, but must be thoughtfully pur- 
sued. 

§ 7. I say " more precious," for the simple fact that the 

sky is brighter than the earth is not a precious truth unless the 

earth itself be first understood. Despise the earth, or slander 

it ; fix your eyes on its gloom, and forget its loveliness ; and 

we do not thank you for your languid or despairing perception 

of brightness in heaven. But rise up actively on the earth, — • 

learn what there is in it, know its color and form, and the full 

measure and make of it, and if after that you can say " heaven 

is bright/^ it will be a precious truth, but not till then. Gio- 

vanni Bellini knows the earth well, paints it to the fall, and to 

the smallest Gg-leai and falling flower,— \Aw^ \iAW «iXi^ V^caXa- 
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wsDed city, — glittering robe and golden hair ; to caoli ho will 
give its lustre and loveliness ; and then, so fur as vltli his poor 
hnman lips he may declare it, far beyond all these, ho proclaims 
timt "heaven is bright." But Ouspar, and such other laiid- 
scspista, painting all Nature's flowery ground as one barieiiiieBS, 
and all her fair foliage as one blackness, and all her exijuisite 
forms as one bluutness ; when, ia this sluggard gloom und snl- 
IfiD treachery of heart, they mutter their miserable attestation 
to what others had long ago discerned for them, — the sky's, 
iirightiiess,— we do not thank them : or thank them only in so 
far as, even in uttering this last remnant of truth, they are 
more commendable than those wlio liuve sunk from apathy to 
atheism, and declare, in tlieir d&rk and hopeless backgrounds, 
that heaven is not bright. 

g 8. Let us ne:(t ascertain what are the colors of the earth 
iteelf. 

A mountain five or six miles off, in a sunny summer morn- 
ing in Switzerland, will commonly present itself in some suoh 
pitcl) of dark force, aa related to the sky, as that shown in Fig. 
1. Plato 25, while the sky itself will still, if there are wiiitfl 
douds in it, tell as a clear dark, throwing out those white clouds 
in vigorous relief of light ; yet, conduct the experiment of tho 
white paper as already described, and you will, in all proba- 
bility, find that the darkest part of the mountain — its most vig- 
orous nook of almost black-looking shadow — ia whiter than iht 
paper. 

Thedgare given represents the apparent color* of the top 
of the Aignille Bouchard (the mountain which is seen from the 
village of Chamouiu, on the other side of the (Jlaeier des Bois), 
distant, by Forbea's map, a furlong or two leas than four miles 
in ft direct line from the point of observation. The observation 
»M made on a warm sunny morning, about eleven o'clock, the 
sky clear blue ; the mountain aeen against it, its shadows grey 
purple, and its sunlit parts greenish. Then the darkest part of 
the mountain was lighter than pure tchitB paper, held upright in 
full light at the window, parallel to the direction in which the 

• The ediir, Imt not lliu form I -wanted the contour of the top of Hie 
for refereacc in auolher place, aad have therefovo givuu U instmut o( 
Ibo Bouchard, bat in the proper deptb. of tinl. 
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light entered. And it will thus generally be found imposgibla 

to repreaent, in anj of its trus colors, scenery distiint more than 
two or three miles, in full day-light. The deepest shiidowB are 

■Whiter than white paper. 
L § 9. As, however, we pass to nearer objects, trne representar 
Don gradually becomes possible ;— to what degree is always of 
course ascertainable accurately by tlie same mode of exjjerimctnt, 
Briug tho edge of tlie paper against the thing to be drawn, and 
on that edge — as precisely as a lady would match the colors of 
two pieces of a dresK — match the color of the landscape (with a 
little opu^ue white mixed in the tints you use, so as to render it 
easy to lighten or darken thom). Take care not to imitate the 
tint as you believe it to be, but accurately as it is ; so that the 
colored edge of the paper shall not be discernible from tho color 
of tho landscape. Yop will then-find (if before inexperienced) 
that shadows of trees, which you thought were dark groen or 
black, are pale violels and pnrploa ; that lights, which you 
thought were green, are intensely yellow, brown, or golden, and 
most of them far too bright to be matched at all. When you 
have got all the iniitable hues truly matched, sketch the niassea 
of the landscape out completely in those true and ascertained 
colors ; and you will find, to your amazement, that you have 
painted it in the colors of Turner,^ — in those very colors which 
perhaps you have been laughing at all your life,— the fact being 
that he, and be alone, of all men, ever painted Nature in her 
own colors. 

§ 10. " Well, but," you will answer, impatiently, " how 
is it, if tliey are the true colors, that they look so unnat- 
ural ?" 

Because they are not shown in true contrast to the sky, and 
to other high lights. Nature paints her shadows in pale pur- 
ple, and then raises her lights of heaven and sunshine to such 
height that the pale purple becomes, by comparison, a vigorous 
dark. But poor Turner has no snn at his command to oppose 
his pale colors. He follows Nature submissively as far as he 
can : puts palo purple whore she does, bright gold where she 
does ; and then when, on the summit of the slope of light, she 
opens her wings and quits the earth altogether, burning into in- 
eSabh sunshine:, what can he do but sit helpless, stretching his 

. ^- -^» 
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hands towarda her in calm conBent, na she leaves him imd 
mocks at him ! 

g 11. " Well," hut yon will fjirther ask, " is thia right or 
wise? ought not the contraat between the massea be given, 
wilier than the actual lines of a lew parts of them, wlien the 
oliiers are inimitable?" 

Yes, if this were possible, it onght to be done ; but the true 
coiitrusta can jtevek be given. The whole question is simply 
whether you will be falee at one side of the ecale or ut the 
niier, — tliat ia, whether you will Iwao youraelf in light or in 
durkneas. This Qccessity is easily expressible in numbers. 
Suppose the utmost light you wish to imitate is tliat of serene, 
feebly hghted, clouds in ordinary sky {not sun or stars, which 
it is, of course, impossible deceptively to imitate in painting by 
liny artifice). Then, suppose the degrees of shadow between 
thoae clouds and Nature's utmost darkness accurately measured, 
and divided into a hundred degrees (darkness being zero). 
Neit we measuro our own scale, calling our utmost possible 
black, zero ; • and we shall he ahle to keep parallel with Nature, 
perliaps up to as far as her 40 degrees ; all above that being 
wfiiter than our white paper. Well, with our power of contrast 
between zero and 40, we have to imitate her contrasts between 
im and 100. Now, if we want true contrasts, we can first set 
our 40 to represent her 100, our 20 for ber 80, and our zero for 
bur 60 ; everything below her 60 being lost in blackness. This 
is, with certain nioditlcatioas, Rembrandt's system. Or, sec- 
nndly, we can put zero for her zero, 20 for her 20, and 40 for 
ber 40; everything above 40 being lost in w/uVeness. This ia, 
with certain modifications, Paul Veronese's system. Or, finally, 
tecan put our zero for her zero, and our 40 for her 100 ; our 
SO for her SO, our 30 for her 75, and our ten for her 25, propor- 
tioning tbo intermediate contrasts accordingly. This ia, with 
Certain modifications, Turner's system ; f the modifications, in 
Wch case, being the adoption, to a certain extent, of ^either of 

* Even here we slisJl be defeated by Nature, her utmost darkness being 
deeper than ours. 8ce Part II. See. 11. CUap. I. g 4-7. etc. 

t When the eloude are brilliantly lig-hled, il may ralhcr be, as stated in 
g4. above, in the proportion of 100 to 40. I take llie nvimbei \WiM.\njiw 
calculable. 
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the other systems. Thus, Turner inclines to Paul Veronese ; 
liking, as far as possible, to get his^Res perfectly true up to a 
certain point, — that is to say, to let his zero stand for Nature's 
zero, and his 10 for her 10, and his 20 for her 20, and then to 
expand towards the light by quick but cunning steps, putting 
27 for 50, 30 for 70, and reserving some force still for the last 
90 to 100. So Rembrandt modifies his system on thjB other side, 
putting his 40 for 100, his 30 for 90, his 20 for 80 ; then going 
subtly downwards, 10 for 60, 6 for 30 ; nearly everything be- 
tween 30 and zero being lost in gloom, yet so as still to reserve 
his zero for zero. The systems expressed in tabular form will 
stand thus : — 



Nature, 


BsMBRAxnyr. 


TUBHER. 


YSBOHSBB. 














10 


1 


10 


10 


20 


8 


20 


20 


80 


5 


24 


80 


40 


7 


26 


82 


50 


10 


27 


84 


60 


13 


28 


86 


70 


17 


80 


87 - 


80 


20 


82 


88 


90 


80 


86 


89 


100 


40 


40 


40 



§ 12i Now it is evident that in Rembrandt's system, while 
the contrasts are not more right than with Veronese, the colors 
are all wrong, from beginning to end. With Turner and Vero- 
nese, Nature's 10 is their 10, and Nature's 20 their 20 ; ena- 
bling them to give pure truth up to a certain point. But with 
Rembrandt not one color is absolutely true, from one side of the 
scale to the other ; only the contrasts are true at the top of the 
scale. Of course, this supposes Rembrandt's system applied to 
a sabject which shall try it to the utmost, such as landscape. 
Rembrandt generally chose subjects in which the real colors 
were very nearly imitable, — as single heads wjth dark back- 
grounds, in which Nature's highest light was little above his 
own ; her 40 being then truly representable by his 40, his pic- 
ture became nearly an absolute truth. But his system is only 
right when applied to such subjects : clearly, -wTcv^n^i^ \v«*.y<i the 
full scale of natural light to deal with, Tunvei'a avi^Netoxi^^R?^ 
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flarey the greatest snm of truth. But not the most complete 
deception, for people are bo much more easily iinJ instinctively 
imprpssed by force of light than truth of color, that they in- 
sUintly miss the relative power of the sky, nnd the npper tones ; 
»n(l all the true local coloring looks strange to them, 8ppiirat«d 
Itwn its adjuncts of high light ; whereas, give them the true 
:t of light, and they will not observe the false local color. 
all Caspar Poussin's and Salvator'a pictures, and all effects 
led by leaving high lights in the midst of exaggerated 
lesB, catch the eye, and are received for true, while the 
pare truth of Veronese and Turner is rejected as unnatural ; 
only not so much in Veronese's case as iu Turner's, because 
Veronese confines himself to more imitable things, as draperies, 
figures, and architecture, in which his exquisite tnitli at the 
bottom of the scale tells on the eye at once ; but Turner works 
a good deal also (see the table) at the inp of the natural scjile, 
dealing with effects of sunlight and other phases of the upper 
colors, more or less inimitable, and betraying therefore, more or 
less, the artifices used to espi-esa them. It wilt be observed, 
also, that in order to reserve some force for the top of hia scale, 
Tnmer is obliged to miss his gradations chiefly in middle tints 
(see the table), where the feebleness is sure to be felt. Hia 
pfineipal point for missing the midmost gradations is almost 
always between the earth and sky ; he draws the earth truly as 
iw as he can, to the horizon ; then the sky as far as he can, 
with hia 30 to 40 part of the scale. They run together at the 
liorizon ; and the spectator complains that there is no diatino- 
tion between earth and sky, or that the earth does not look solid 
tneuffh. 

§ 13. In the upper portions of the three pillars 5, 6, 7, Plaf« 
28, are typically represented these three conditions of light and 
Bhade, characteristic, 5, of Hcrabrandt, 6, of Tnmer, and 7, or 
Veronese, The pillar to be drawn is supposed, in all the three 
Cases, white ; Rembrandt represents it as white on its highest 
light ; and, getting the true gradations between this highest 
light and extreme dark, is reduced to bis zero, or black, for the 
dark side of the white object. This first pillar also represents 
the system of Leonardo da Vinci. In the room of the Louvre 
appropriated to ItaJiaii drairinga is a study ol a TpwtB ol its^ct^ 
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by Leonardo. Itn lights aro touched vtth the finest vhWi 
chalk, and its shadows wrought, through exquisite gradations, to 
utter hlacknesa. The pillar 6 is drawn on the ajstt-ni of Tur- 
ner ; the h^h point ol lightiie still distinct : but eren the dark- 

i eet part of the shaft is kept pale, and the gradations which give 

I the roundness are wrought out with the utmost possible deli- 
cacy. The third shaft is drnwu on Veronese's system. The 
light, though still focused, is more diffused thuu with Turner ; 
and a slight flatness re.sults from the determination that theiact 
of the sliaft's being white sliall be discerned more clearly even 
that! that it is round ; and that its darkest purt shall still he 
capable of brilliant relief, as a white mass, from other objects 
round it. 

g 14. This resolution, on Veronese's part, is owing to the 
profound respect for the colors of objects which neeessurily in- 
fluenced him, as the colorist at once the most brilliant and the 
most tender of all painters of the elder schools ; and it is neces- 
sary for us briefly to note the way in which this greater or less 
respect for local color influences the system of the three paint- 
ers in light and shade. 

Take the whitest piece of uote-paper you can find, put a blot 
of ink upon it, carry it into the sunshine, and hold it fully 

.fronting the sunshine, so as to make the jiaper look us dazzling 
s possible, hut not to let the wet blot of ink shine. You will 

B^eu find the ink look intensely black, — blacker, in fact, than 
'Anj where else, owing to its vigorous contrast with the dazzling 
laper. 

Eemove the paper from the sunshine. The iuk will not look 

" so black. Carry tlie paper gradually into the darkest part of 
the room, and the contrast will as gradually appear to dimiu- 
ish ; and, of course, in darkness, the distinction between the 
black and the white vanishes. Wet ink ia as perfect a repre- 
sentative as is by any means attainable of a perfectly dark 
color ; that is, of one which absorbs all the light that falls on 

Kit ; and the nature of such a color is best nuderstood by consid- 
jpring it as a piece of portable night. Now, of course, the 
fcigher you raise the daylight about this bit of night, the more 
IrigorouB is the contrast between the two. And, therafore, as a 
general rule, the higher you raise the light on any object with u 
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pattern or etaiii upon it, tho more (]i§tinctly thnt pntbem or 
ftttiu is seen. B\it observe : the distinction between the iuU 
black of ink, and full white of papei-, is the utmoet reach o( 
liglit and dark possible to art. Therefore, if this conti-ast is to 
be represented truly, no deeper black can ever be given in any 
sliiidow than that offered at ouee, as local color, in a full black 
pattern, on the highest light. And, where color is the princi- 
]ial object of the picture, that color must, at all events, be as 
right as possible ivliere il is best seen, i.e. in tho lights. Hcuea 
the principle of Paul Veronese, and of nil the great Venetian 
i»lorists, is to use full bluck for full black in high light, letting 
the ehodow shift for itself as best it may ; and sometimes even 
putting the local blaek a little darker iu light than shadow, in 
order to give the more vigorous contrast noted above. Let tho 
pillars in Plate 26 be supposed to have a black mosaic pattern on 
the lower jiart of their shafts, Paul Veronese's general practice 
sill be, as at 7, having marked the rounding of the shaft as well 
as he ean in the white parts, to paint the pattern with one evoa 
l>lack over all, reinforcing it, if at all, a little in the h';/ht. 

I 15. Repeat the experiment on the note-paper with a red 
spot of carmine instead of ink. You will now find that the 
contrast in the eimshine appears about the same as in the shade 
— flie red and white rising and falling together, aud dying away 
together into the darkness. The fact, however, is, that the 
oontrast does actually for some time increase towards the light ; 
fwin titter darknes the distinction is not visible — the red can- 
not be distinguished from the white ; admit a little light, and 
&B oontrast is feebly discernible ; admit more, it is distinctly 
diacernible. But you canuot increase the contrast beyond a 
certain point. From that point the red and white for some 
time rise very nearly, equally in light, or fall together very 
nearly equally in shade ; but the contrast will begin to dinmiish 
in Tery high lights, for strong sunlight has a tendency to ex- 
hibit particles of dust, or any sparkling texture in the local color, 
and then to diminish its power ; so that in order to see local 
color well, a certain degree of shadow is necessary : for instance, 
a very delicate eomplexion is not well seen in the sun ; and the 
veins of a marble pillar, or the colors of a picture, can only lie 
properly seen in comparative shade. 
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" § IC. I will not entangle the render in the rery subtle 
cnrionB variationa of the laws in this matter. Tlie simple fact; 
which is necesf:arff for him to observe is, that the palor and 
purer the color, the more the great Venetian colorists will 
force it in the Bhadow, and allow it to fall or rise in sympi 
with the light ; and those especially whose object it ie to re] 
Bent sunshine, nearly always reinfoi-ce their local colors aoi 
what in tlie shadows, and keep them both fainter and feebler in 
the light, so that they thns approach a condition of nnivereal 
glow, the full color being used for the shadow, and a dclieatd 
and somewhat stibdned hue of it for the light. And this to the 
eye is the loveliest possible condition of color. Perhaps few 
people have ever asked themselves why they admire a rose fio 
much more than all other flowers. If they consider, they will 
find, first, that red is, in a delicately gradated state, the loveliest 
of all pure colors ; and seeonilly, that in the rose there is no 
shadow, except what is composed of color. All its shadows are 
fuller in color than its lights, owing to the transluceney and 
reflective power of its leaves. 

The second shaft, 6, in whicli the local color is palor towards 
tho light, and reinforced in the shadow, will therefore represent 
the Venetian system with respect to paler colors, and the sys- 
tem, for the most part, even with respect to darker colors, of 
painters who attempt to render effects of strong sunlight. Gen- 
erally, therefore, it represents the practice of Turner. The first 
shaft, 5, exhibits the disadvantage of the practice of Rembrandt 
and Leonardo, in that they cannot show the local color on the 
dark side, since, however energetic, it must at last sink into 
their exaggerated darkness. 

g ir. Now, from all the preceding inquiry, the reader must 
perceive more and more distinctly the. great truth, that all 
forms of right art consist in a certain choice made between vari- 
ous classes of truths, a few only being represented, and others 
necessarily excluded ; and that the excellence of each style de- 
pends first on its consistency with itself.— the perfect fidelity, as 
far as possible, to the truths it has chosen ; and secondly, on 
the breadth of iU harmony, or number of truths it has been able 
to reconcile, and the consciousness with which the truthi 

^fiiscd are acknowledged, even though they may not be repi 
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Bented. A great artiBt ia just like a wise and hospitable man 
vith a email house : the large companies of truths, like guests, 
are waiting his invitation ; lie wisely chooses from among this 
crowd the guests who will he happiest with each other, making 
those whom he receives thoroughly comfortable, and kindly 
tememhering even those whom he excludes ; while the foolish 
host, trying to receive all, leaves a large part of his company on 
the staircase, without even knowing who is there, and destroys, 
by inconsistent fellowship, the pleasure of those who gain 
entrance. 

§ 18. But even those hosts who choose well will he farther 
distinguished from each other by their choice of nobler or infe- 
rior companies ; and we find the greatest artists mainly divided 
into two groups, — those who paint principally witli respect to 
lacal color, headed by Pan! Veronese, Titian, and Turner ; and 
those who paint principally with reference to light and ehado 
irrespective of color, headed bj Leonardo daVinei, Eembrandt, 
and Raphael. The noblest members of each of these classes in- 
Irndace the element proper to the otlier clues, in a subordinate 
»ay. Panl Veronese introduces a subordinate light and shade, 
snd Leonardo introduces a subordinate local color. The main 
difference is, that with Leonardo, Eembmndt, and Rjiphael, 
'ast masBCS of the picture are lost in comparatively colorless 
(liark, grey, or brown) shadow ; these painters beyinning with 
the lights, and going down to blackness ; but with Veronese, 
Titian, and Turner, the whole pieture ie like the rose, — glowing 
Tith color in the shadows, and rising into paler and more deli- 
fate hues, or masses of whiteness, in the lights ; they having 5e- 
Jti« with the shadows, and gone up lo whiteness. 

g 19. The colorists have in this respect one disadvantage. 
Bid three advantages. The disadvantage is, that between their 
leea violent hues, it ia not possible to draw all the forms which 
can be represented by the exaggerated shadow of the chiaroscu- 
tkii, and therefore a slight tendency to tlatness ia always, charac- 
teriatie of the greater colorisis, as opposed to Leonardo or Rem- 
brandt. When the form of some single object ia to be given, 
md its Bubtletiea are to be rendered to the utmost, the Leonard- 
esque manner of drawing ia often very noble. It is genetallj 
idopted by Albert Barer iu his engravings, aniia'SBrj ■Bsa1\j\, 
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when employed by a thorough master, in many kinds of en: 
ing ; • but it is an utterly false method of study, aa we shall 
preeently. 

(§ 20, Of the three advantages possesBod by the colorists over 
^9 chi arose uri eta, the first is, that they have in the greater por- 
[iions of their pictures absolute troth, ua shown ahove, § IS, while 
GSie chiitroscuriste have no absolute truth anywhere. With the 
[florists the shadows are right ; the lights untrue : but with 
'the chiaroscurista lights and shadows are both untrue. The 
second advantage is, that also the relations of color are broader 
and vaster with the colorists than tlie chiaroscurista. Take, for 
example, that piece of drapery studied by Leonardo, in tlie 
Louvre, with white lights and black shadows- Ask yourself, 
first, whether the real drapery was black or white. If white, 
then its high lights are rightly white ; but its folds being black, 
it could not as a mass be distinguiahed from the black or dark 
objects m its neighborhood. But the fact is, that a white cloth 
or handkerchief always is distinguished in daylight, as a ichoU 
while thing, from all that is colored about it : we see at once 
that there is a white piece of stuff, and a red, or green, or grey 
one near it, as the ease may be : and this relation of the wliite 
object to other objects not white, Leonai'do has wholly deprived 
himself of the power of expressing ; while, if the cloth were 
black or dark, much more has he erred by making its lights 
white. In either case, he has missed the large relation of mass 

Iio mass, for the sake of the small one of fold to fold. And this 
* It is often extremely difficult to diBtinguish properly between tlie Leonard- 
jWque manner, in wliich local color U denied aliofrether, and the Turuer- 
BBque, in wliicli local color at its bigbest point in tbs picture is merged in 
irUtcness. Tlnia, Albert Durer's nolilu " Melancboliti" is entirely Leonard- 
eaque ; the leaves on ber head, ber flesh, ber win^. her dress, the wolf. Uie 
wooden ball, and Hie rainbow, being all equally white on the high liglitn. 
But my drawing of leavcB, facing pnge 130. Vol. III., is Turneresqtte ; be- 
cause, though I leave pure white to represent the pa1o gteaa of Ica^vea and 
graaa in bigh light, I give definite increase of darkness to four of tbe bram- 
ble leaves, wliicb, in reality, were purple, and leave a dark wilbcred slnlk | 
nearly black, thougli it Is in light, where it crosses Hie leaf in llie centre. 
Tbesti distinctions could only bo properly explained by u lengthy scries of 
examples; which I hope to give some day m ol\i«(, \mV \iiisc \ua B\nu;t iui. 
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is more or lees the cose with all cli i arose uriBts : with all paint- 
' er^ that is to say, who endeuvor iti their etndica of objects 
get rid of the idea of color, and give the abstract shade. They 
m»ariably exaggerate the shadows, not with respect to the thing 
itself, hut with respect to all around it ; and they exaggerate 
the lights also, by leaving pure white for the high light of what 
in reality is grey, rose-colored, ot, in some way, not white. 

I 21. This method of study, being jteculiarly character! stio 
of the Roman and Florentine sehools, and associated with very 
accurate knowledge of form and exprcEsion, haa gradually got to 
be thought by a large body of artists the prand way of study ; tin 
idea which has been fostered ail the more becanac it was an un- 
natural way, and therefore thought to bo a philosophical one. 
Almost the first idea of a child, or of a simple person looking ali 
anything, is, that it is a red, or a black, or a green, or a white 
thing. Nay, say the artists ; that is an un phi lose phi cat and 
barbarous view of the matter. Hod and white are mere vulgar 
appearances ; look farther into the matter, and you will see such 
and such wonderful other appearances. Abstract those, they 
Me the heroic, epic, historic, and generally eligible appeurancea. 
And acting on this grand principle, they draw flesh white, 
leaves white, ground white, everything white in the light, and 
everything black in the shade — and think themselves 
Bnt, the longer I live, the more ground I see to hold in hi 
Iionor a certain sort of childishness or innocent susceptibili 
■Seaerally speaking, I find that "when we first look at a subject, 
*e get a glimpse of some of the greatest truths about it : as we 
look longer, our vanity, and false reasoning, and half-knowl- 
edge, lead us into various wrong opinions ; hut as we look 
longer still, we gradually return to our first impressions, only 
ifith a full understanding of their mystical and innermost rea- 
ainB ; and of much beyond and beside them, not then known to 
US, now added (partly as a foundation, partly as a corollary) to 
irfiat at first we felt or saw. It ia thus eminently in this matter 
of color. Lay your hand over the page of this book, — any child 
or simple jierson looking at the hand and book, would perceive, 
as the main fact of the matter, that a brownieh pink thing was 
" i over a white one. The grand artist comes and tells you 
jk-four hand Is Dot pink, and your papet la ■o.ot ■fl\i\\.ft. "Sa 
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shades your fingers and aliades yonr book, and makes yon see 
all manner of starting veins, and projecting mnaoles, imd black 
hollows, where before you saw nothing but paper and fingers. 
But go a littk' farther, and you will get more innocent again ; 
you will find that, when " science baa done its worst, two and 
two still make four ;" and that the main and most important 

»Sacis about your hand, so seen, are, after all, that it has four 
':£ngersand a thumb — showing as brownish pink things on white 
(paper. 
' § 33. I have also been more and more convinced, the more I 
ithink of it, that in general pride (g at the botidm of all great 
mistahee. All the other passions do occasional good, but when- 
ever pride puts in itf word, everything goes wrong, and what it 
might really bo desirable to do, quietly and innocently, it is 
mortally dangerous to do, proudly. Thus, while it is very often 
good for the artist to make studies of things, for the sake of 
knowing their forms, with their high lights all white, the mo- 
ment ho does this in a haughty way, and thinks himself draw- 
ing in the great style, because he leaves high lights white, it is 
all over with him ; and half the degradation of art in modern 
times has been owing to endeavors, much fostered by the meta- 
physical Germans, to see things without color, as if color were a 
■vulgar thing, the result being, in most students, that they end 
by not being able to see anything at all ; whereas the true and 
perfect way of studying any object is simply to look what its 
color is in high light, and put that safely down, if possible ; or, 
if you are making a chiaroscuro study, to take the grey answer- 
ing to that color, and cover the whole object at once with that 
grey, firmly resolving that no part of it shall be brighter than 
that ; then look for the darkest part of it, and if, as is probable, 
its darkest part be still a great deal lighter than black, or than 
other things about it, assume a given shade, as dark as, with 
due reference to other things, you can have it, but no darker. 
Mark that for your extreme dark on the object, and between 
^^_ those limits get as much drawing as you can, by subtlety of gra- 
^Hl'gatioD. That will tas your powers of drawing indeed ; and you 
^Kwill find this, which seems a childish and simple way of going 
^^vto work, requires verily a thousandfold more power to carry out 
^^Hfrac aJJ the paeado'SOienti^c abstractions that ever were invented. 
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g 23. Nor can it long be doubted that it ia a/so the most im- 
pressive way to others ; for the third great advantage posBeased 
by the colorists is, that the delightfulneas of their picture, its 
sacrednesa, and general nobleness, are increased exactly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of light and of lovely coior they can in- 
troduce in the shadows, as opposed to the black and grey of the 
ehiaroscurists. I have already, in the Stones of Venice, vol, ii. 
chap. T., insisted upon the fact of the sacredness of color, and 
its necessary connection with all pure and noble feeling. Wliat 
we have seen of the use of cojor by the poets will help to con- 
firm this truth ; but perhaps I have not yet enough insisted on 
the simplest and readiest to hand of all proofs, — the way, 
namely, in which God has employed color in His creation as the 
unvarying accompaniment of .all that ia purest, most innocent, 
and most precious ; while for things precious only in material 
naea, or dangerous, common colors are reserved. Consider for 
ahttle while what sort of a world it would be if all flowers were 
grey, all leaves black, and the sky brown. Imagine that, as 
completely as may be, and conaider whether you would think 
tlie world any whit more sacred for being thus trimsflgured into 
the hues of the shadows in Raphael's Transfiguration. Then 
observe how constantly innocent things are bright in color ; 
look at a dove's neck, and compare it with the grey back of a 
viper; I have often heard talk of brilliantly colored serpents ; 
and I suppose there arc such, — as there arc gay poisons, like the 
foiglove and kalmia — types of deceit ; but all the venomous ser- 
pents I have really men are grey, brick-rod, or brown, variously 
mottled ; and the moat awful serpent I bare seen, the Egyptian 
asp, is precisely of the color of gravel, or only a little greyer. So, 
again, the crocodile and alligator are grey, but the innocent liz- 
ard green and beautiful. I do not mean that the rule is invari- 
able, otherwise it would be more convincing than the lessons of 
the natural universe are intended ever to bo ; there arc beautiful 
colors on the leopard and tiger, and in the berries of the night- 
shade ; and there is nothing very notable in brilliancy of color 
either in sheep or cattle {though, by the way, the velvet of a 
brown bull's hide in the sun, or the tawny white of the Italian 
oxen, is, to my mind, lovelier than any leopard's or tiger's 
skio) : but take a wider view of nature, and comTjate ^eosn^t^ 
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rainbows, sunriBOs, roBes, Tiolets, butterflies, birds, gold-fi 
mbiea, opals, and corale, with alligators, hippopotami, lions, 
wolves, bears, swine, sliarks, slugs, bones, fungi,* fogs, and 
corrupting, etiDging, destroying things in general, and you will 
feel then how the question atunda between tlie colonsts and 
cliiaroscuriata, — which of them have nature and life on their 
side, and which have sin and death. 
¥ § 34. Finally : the ascertainment of the sanctity of color is 
raot k'ft to human sagacity. It is distinctly stated in Scripture. 
I have before alluded to the aa«red chord of color (blue, purple, 
and scarlet, with white and gold) as appointed in the Taber- 
nacle ; this chord is the fixed base of all coloring with thework- 
-men of every great age ; the purple and scarlet will be found 
constantly employed by noble painters, in various unison, to the 
exclusion in general of pure crimson ; — it is the harmony de- 
scribed by Herodotus as used in the battlements of EebatanSi 
and the invariable base of all beautiful missal -pain ting ; the 
mistake continaally made by modern restorers, in eupposing the 
purple to be a faded crimson, and substituting full crimson for it, 
being instantly fatal to the whole work, as, indeed, the slightest 
modification of any hao in a perfect color-harmony must always 
be.f In this chord the scarlet is the powerful color, and is on 
the whole the most perfect representation of abstract color 
yhich esists ; blue being in a certain degree associated with 
shade, yellow with light, and Bcarlot, as ahsolute color, standing 
alone. Accordingly, we find it used, together with cedar wood, 
hyssop, and running water, aa an emblem of purification, in 
Leviticus xiv. i, and other places, and so used not merely as the 
representative of the color of blood, since it waiB also to be 
dipped in the actual blood of a living bird. So that the cedar 
wood for its perfume, the hyssop for its searchingness, the water 
for its cleansing, and the scarlet for its kindling or enlighten- 

* It is nottil)le, liowever, that nearly all the poisonous agarics are scarlet 
or apeckleii, and wiiolesome ones brown or gray, aa if to hLow us that things 
riBiog out of darkness and decay are alwaya moat deadly when they are well 

t Hence the intense absurdity of endeavoring to " restore" the color of 
buildings by the hiiads of ignorant colorists, as al the Cryalal P^'4 
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log, are all used as tokena of sanctification ; * and it cannot be 
with any force alleged, ia opposition to this definite appoint. 
ment, that sciirlet ia used incidentally to illustrate tlio Btain of 
gin,—" though thy sins be as scarlet," — any more than it could 
be received as a diminution of tbe authority for using snow- 
vhitoness as a type of purity, that OeJiazi's leprosy is described ' 
as being as "white as enow." An incidental image has no 
authoritative moaning, but a stated ceremonial appointment 
has ; besides, we have the reversed image given distinctly ia 
fzor. xxxi.: " She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her honsehold are clothed with scarlet." And, again : 
"Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
Marlet, with other delights." So, also, the arraying of the 
mystic Babylon iu purple and scarlet may be interpreted exactly 
M we choose ; either, by those who think color sensual, as an image 
of earthly pomp and guilt, or, by those who think it sacred, as an 
image of assumed or pretended sanctity. Jt is possible the two 
meanings may be blended, and the idea may be that the purple 
and flue linen of Dives are worn in hypocritical semblance of 
the purple and fine linen of the high priest, being, nevertheless, 
themselves, in all cases typical of all beauty and purity, I 
hope, however, to be able some day to enter farther into these 
qoestions with respect to the art of illumination ; meantime, 
the facts bearing on our immediate subject may bo briefly 
Tscapitulated. AU men, completely organized and justly tem- 
pered, enjoy color ; it is meant for the perpetual comfort and 
delight of the human heart ; it is richly bestowed on the high- 
eat works of creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfee- 
tionin them; being associated with life in the human body, 
irith light in the sky, with puritif and hardness in the earth, — 
death, ni^t, and pollution of all kinds being colorless. And 
although if form and color he brought into complete o]ipo8i- 
t]on,t so that it should be put to ua as a matter of stern choice 

• The rpdeemed Rahab bouud for a sign a scarlet thread in tbe window. 
Compare Cantidea iv. 3. 

t The inconsiBtency between perfections o( color and form, which I 
hare had to insist upon ia other places, is exactly lilce that Iwtween urticu- - ' 
Inion and hnnnony. We caiinoc have tbe richest harmony witb tbe sbarp- 
eat and moot nudlblc articulalioji of words : yet good aingcia tiVW a£Wcv\^\A 
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■whother we BhonM have a work of art all of form, without color 
{as ail Albert Durer'a engraving), or ail of rolor, witliout form 
(as au imitation of mother-of-pearl), form is hejond a!! com- 
parison the more precious of the two ; and in explaining the 
essence of objects, form is essential, and color more or losa acci- 
dental (compare Chap. v. of the first seutioa of Vol. I.) ; yet if 
color be introduced at all, it is necessary that, whatever else 
may be wrong, that should be right ; just as, though the mueic 
of a song may not be so essential to its influence as the meaning 
of the words, yet if the music be given at all, i( must be right, 
et its discord will spoil the words ; and it would be better, of 
ihe two, that the words should ho indistinct, than the notes 
false. Hence, as I have said elsewhere, the business of a painter 
is to paint. If he can color, he is a painter, though he can do 
nothing else ; if he cannot color, he is no painter, though he 
may do everything else. But it is, in fact, impossible, if he can 
color, but that he should be able to do more ; for a faithful 
study of color will always give power over form, though the 
most intense study of form will give no power over color. The 

L dearly : and Uie perfect study of tlie science of music will conduct lo a tine 
Wticulatiou : but tlic study of pronuiicitLtioa will uot conduct to, nor in- 
volve, that of harmony. So, also, though, as said farther on, KuiUe exprea- 
sioa cao be got without color, perfect expretiBion never can ; for the color 
of the face la a part of its expression. How often lias that scene between 
Francesca di Rimini and her lover been viuuly attempted by sculptors, 
aimply because they did not observe Ihat the main note of expression in it 
was in the fair sheet- lightning — fading and fiaming through the cloud of 
pasuonl 

Per piQ finCe gli ocehi ci sospinse 

QucUa leltura, e teoloiiicei il vino. 

And, of course, in Inndflcnpe, color is the principal source of exprcssjoo. 
Take one melancholy chord from the close of Crabbe's Patron : 

" Cold grew the foggy mom ; the day was brief, 

Loose on the cherry hung tlio crimson leaf. 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; tlie woods 

Roared with strong blrjsls ; with mighty showers, the floods ; 

All green was vanished, save of pine and yew 

TMt stiti displayed their melancholy hue ; 
Sarc the greea holly, with its berries ved 
ADd the green moes that o'erthc giaveVEpTcai." 
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man who can see all the greys, and reda, and pnrples in a 
peach, will paint the peach rightly round, and rightly alto- 
gether ; bnt the man who has only studied itsronndness, may 
not see its purples aud greys, and if he does not, will never 
get it to look. like a peach ; bo that great power over color is 
always a sign of large general art-intellect. Exproesion of the 
most subtle kind can be often reached by the slight studies of 
tmricaturists ; * sometimes elaborated by the toil of the dull, 
and sometimes by the sentiment of the feeble ; but to color woU 
leqnireB real talent and earnest study, and to color perfectly is 
the rarest and most precious power an artist can possess. Every 
other gift may be erroneously cultivated, but this will guide to 
»11 healthy, natural, and forcible truth ; the student may bo led 
into folly by ph ilosophcFS, and into falsehood by purists ; but 
be IB always safe if he holds the hand of a colorist. 

• Bee Appendis 1, Modem Groteaque. 




CHAPTER IV. 

OP TURNEHIAN MYBTEHY : — FIRST, AS ESSENTIAI,. 

I 1, In the preceding chapters we have shown the natni!^ 
Turner's art : HrBt, us respected sympathy with his sabja 
next, as respected fidehty in local detail ; and thirdlyj 
respected principles of color. We have now finally to conB 

ffwhat in varioas places has been said resyiecting his principle 

WSelineation, or that mysterious and apparently uncertain ext 
tion by which he is distinguished from most other painters. 

In Chap. in. § 17 of the preceding volnuie we concllM 
generally that all great drawing was flistinr.t. drawing ; but t 
reference, neTertbclces, to a certain sort of itidifftinctneas, naj 

KBary to the highest art, and afterwards to be explained. 

lithe inquiry into this seeming contradiction has, I trust, \. 
made somewhat more interesting by what we saw respeoH 
modern art in the fourth paragraph of Chap, xvi., nam 
that it was distinguished from old art eminently by iMdiatii 
ness, and by its idle omission of details for the sake of genj 
effect. Perhaps also, of all modern artists, Tnrner is the on^ 
whom moat people would first look as the great representaa 
of this nineteenth century cloudiness, and " ingenious speakl 
concerning smoke ;" every one of his compositions being ( 
dently dictated hy a dehght in seeing only a part of thifl 
rather than the whole, and in casting clouds and mist aroa 
them rather than unveiling them. 

E § 2. And as tho bead of modern mystery, all the ranb 

"the best ancient, and of even a very important and noti| 
division of modern authority, seem to he arrayed against h 
Ab we saw in preceding chapters, every gi'eat man i 
until the seventeenth century. John Bellini, Loonai'do, Anfl 

rico, Dnrer, Pemgino, Haphael, — aJl of them hated fog, and i 
\pi/djate<3 indigTiantly all manner of concealment. Clear, i 
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placid, ferpetaal vision, far and ne ar ; cndlcaa . per a p cjiity of 



Bpiice: iinfatigiipfl veracit v' of cten iitl li^litj ^rfwllj uuc unite 
dphTi fatJoTTo T ^vury Jenf on_tJiC tjvvs^ ii\i'ry floivfr in iht: BoTHi", 
everTg olden thread in tlio iij-|'»j«i-: >^t tim-iignmK, up to tlio liigli- 
esTpomt of_ calm iuitliuncy which was penetrable to the eye, or 
jasaitlojo tlie peiiclt,— lliese were their glury. On tlio othor — 
the entirely mysterious — side, we have only sullen and sombro 
Rembrandt ; desperate Salvator ; Hlmy, futile Cluude ; occa- 
sioTially some countenance from Correggio and Titian, and a 
careless condescension or two from Tintoret,* — ^not by any 
mettUB a balanced weight of authority. Then, even in modern 
timea, pntting Tarner (who is at prosout the prisoner at the bar) 
out of the queBtion, wo have, in landscape, Stanficid and Hard- 
ing na duBnera, against Copley l^'ielding and Robson on the side 
of the clouds ;f Mulready and Wilkie against Etty, — even Etty 
being not so much misty in conception as vague in exocutiotij 
and not, therefore, qnite legitimately to he claimed on the 
' fc^y side ; while, finally, the whole body of tiie Pre-Raphael- 
itee—oertaiiily the greatest men, taken as a class, whom modern 
Europe has jiroduced in concernment with the arts — entirely 
^ree with the elder religious painters, and do, to their ntmoat, 
direll in an element of light and declaration, in antagonism to 
all mist and deception. Truly, the clouds seem to he getting 
mooli the worst of it ; and I feel, for the moment, as if nothing 
could be said for them. However, having been myself long a 
do nd- worshipper, and passed many hours of life in the purauit • 
of them from crag to crag, I must consider what can possibly be 
snbmittpd in their defence, and in Turner's, 

g 3. The first and principal thing to be submitted is, that 
the clouds are (here. Whether wo like thom or not, it is a fact 
that by far the largest spaces of the habitable world are full of 
theni. That is Nature's will in the matter ; and whatever we 

• In the clouds amuDd Mount Sloiii. ia the picture of the Golden Calf j ' 
Um nuokc luroiDg into angole, in the Cenoeolo iu Sun Qiorgio Muggiore ; 
Bnlaeventl other such instances. 

t Stiuifieid I call a detiDor, as opposed to Copley Fielding, because, 
UioagU, like nil otiicr moderns, lie puinU cloud acd storm, be will geucrally 
pwnt all the maala aud yards of a ship, xatbcr than merely her black bows 
eloonilDg tlirougli the foani ; aod all the rocks on a hill side, rather Uion the 
blue uatliuc of the hill Diroiigb the mist. 
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may theoretically determine to bo expedient or beautiful, she 
has loDg ago determined what shitU he. We may declare tliait 
clear horizons and blue skies form the most exalted scenery; | 
but for all that, the bed of the ri?er in the morning will atillbe 
traced by its line of white mist, and the mountain peaktt will be , 
.«cpn at evening only in the rents between their blue fragments 
of tijwering cloud. Thus it is, and that ao constantly, that it Is 
impossible to become a faithful landscape painter without con- 
tinually getting involved in effects of this kind. We may, in- 
deed, avoid them systematically, but shall become narrow mon- 
'nerists if we do, 

§ 4. But not only ia there a partial and variable mystery 
thus caused by clouds and vapors throughout groat spaces (if 
laudscupo ; there is a continual mystery caused throughout aU 
spaces, caused by the ahsohite infinity of things. We neveb 
BEE ANiTHiNG CLEARLY. I Stated this fact partly in the chap- 
ter on Truth of Space, in the first volume, but not with suffi- 
cient illustration, so that the reader might by that chapter havo 
been led to infer that the mystery spoken of belonged to sonio 
special distance of the landscape, whereas the fact is, that every- 
thing we look at, be it large or small, near or distant, has »K* 
equal (quantity of mystery in it ; and the only question is, no* 
how much mystery there is, but at what part of the object mys- 
tification begins. We suppose we see the ground under oiir feet 
clearly, but if we try to number its grains of duet, we ehall find 
that it is as full of confusion and doubtful form as anything 
else ; bo that there is literally no point of clear sight, aiid there 
never can bo. What we call seeing a thing clearly, is only see- 
ing enough of it to wake out wJiai it is ; this point of intelligi- 
bility varying in distance for different magnitudes and kinds of 
things, while the appointed quantity of mystery remains nearly 
tlio same for all. Thus : throwing an open book and an em- 
broidered handkerchief on a lawn, at a distance of half a nule 
we cannot tell which is which ; that is the point of mystery for 
the whole of those things. They are then merely wlUte spots of 
indistinct shape. We approach them, and perceive that one is 
a book, the other a handkerchief, but cannot read the one, nor 
trace the embroidery of the other. The mystery has cease(i*^ 
beia the whole things, and has gone into their details. WejH 
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Hfiaror, and can now read tlio text and trace the embroidery, but 
cBUDot see the fibrt's of the paper, nor the threadB of the stuS. 
llie mystery has^oiie into u third place. We take hotli up and 
liwk dustily at them ; we see tlie watermark aud the threads, 
but not the hilla and dales in the paper's surface, nor the fiiia 
fibres which shoot off from every thread. The mystery liaa 
gone into a fourth place, where it must stay, till we take a 
microscope, which will send it into a fifth, sixth, hundredth, or 
thousandth place, according to the power we use. When, thore- 
fore, we say, we see the book charly, we mean only that we 
know it is a book. When wo say that we see the letters clearly, 
TG moan that we know what letters they are ; and artists feel 
that they are drawing objects at a convenient distance whoa 
they are so near them as to know, and to be able in painting to 
ibow tliat they know, what the objects arc, in a tolerably com- 
plete manner ; but this power docs not dojiend on any delinito 
distance of the object, but on its size, kind, and distance, to- 
getlier ; so that a small thing in the foreground may he pre- 
cisely in the same phase or place of mystery as a large thing far 
Sway. 

§ 5. The other day, as I was lying down to rest on the side 
dtthe bill round which the Rhone sweeps in its main angle, op- 
podte Martigny, and looking carefully across the Yitlley to the 
fidge of the hill which rises above Martigny itself, then distant 
aboat four miles, a plantain seed-vessel about an inch long, and 
a withered head.of a scabious half an inch broad, happened to 
be seen rising up, out of the grass near me, across the outline 
of the distant hill, so aa seemingly to set themselves closely be- 
side the large pines and chestnnta which fringed that distant 
ridge. The plantain was eight yards from me, and the scabious 
seven ; aud to my sight, at these distances, the plantain and the 
far away pinea were equally clear (it being a clear day, and the 
son stooping to the west). The pines, four miles off, showed 
their (iranches, but I could not count them ; and two or three 
young and old Spanish chestnuts beside them showed their bro- 
ken masses distinctly ; but I could not count those masses,- only 
I knew the trees to be chestnuts by their general look. The. 
and scabious in like manner I knew to be a plantain. 
.1 Bcabious by theJi- general lack. 1 saw tUii \i\anVoi\\i wasi.- 
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vessel to be, somehow, rongh, and that there wore two little pf 
jectioDS at the bottom of the seabiouB head which I knew 
muun the loavoe of the calyx ; but I could no more count di 
tinctly the eeeda of the plantain, or the group of leaves furmii 
the culyx of the Bcabiong, than I could count the branches < 
the far-away pineB. 

§ 0. Under these cir cam stances, it ia qnite evident th 
neither the pine nor plantain could have been rightly repr 
eentfid by a single dot or stroke of color. Still less could th 
bo represented by a definite drawing, on a small scale, of a pil 
with all its bi-anclies clear, or of a plantain with nil its sea 
clear. The round dot or long stroke would represent nothin 
and the clear delineation too much. They were not mere dfl 
of color which I saw on tho hill, but something full of eaaen 
of pine ; out of which I could gather which were yoong ai 
which were old, and discern the distorted and crabbed pin 
from the symmetrical and healthy pines ; and feel how fe 
evening sun was sending its searching threads among their da 
leaves ; — assuredly they were more than dots of color. And 3 
not one of their houghs or outlines could be distinctly ma 
out, or distinctly drawn. Therefore, if I had drawn eithoT 
definite pine, or a dot, I should have been equally wrong, ^ 
right lying in an inexplicable, almost inimitable, confusion l 
tween the two. 

g 7. " But ia this only the case with pines four miles aw« 
and with plantains eight yards?" 

Not HO. Everything in the field of sight is equally puzzlin 
and can only be drawn rightly on the same difficnit conditioi 
Try it fairly. Take the commonest, closest, most familiar thin 
and strite to draw it verily aa you see it. Be sure of this If 
fact, for otherwise you will find yourself continually drawin 
not what you sec,.but what you know. The best practice to ] 
gin with is, sitting about three yard, from a bookcase (not vo 
own, BO that you may know none of the titles of the hooks'j, 
try to draw the books accurately, with the titles on the bacl 
and patterns on the bindings, as you see them. You are not 
Bfcir from your place to look what they are. but to draw th* 
aimply aa they appear, giving the perfect look of neat letterin] 
which, nevtrtlieless, must be (as you find it on most of the bool 
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abaolately illegible, Next try to draw a piece of patterned iniiElia 
or lace (of wliich yon do hot know the pattern), a little way off, 
and rather in the ahiido ; and be sure you got all the grace and 
/cot of the pattern without going a stop nearer to see what it is. 
Then try to draw a bank of grass, with all its blades ; or a bush, 
with all its leaves ; and yoii will soon begin to understand under 
wkt a universal law of obscurity we live, and perceive that all 
dinlind drawing must be had drawing, and that nothing can be 
right, till it is unintelligible. 

1 8. " How ! and Pre-Raphaelitiam and Durerism, and all that 
JOT have been talking to us about for these five hundred pages !" 

Well, it is all right ; Pre- Raphael itism is quite as unintelli- 
giltle as need bo {I will answer for Durerism farther on). Ex- 
amine your Pre-Eaphaelite painting well, and you will find it is 
fiio preeiso fulfilment of these laws. Yon can make out your 
plantain head and your pine, and see entirely what they are ; 
but yet they are full of mystery, and suggest more than you 
can see. So also with Turner, the true head of Pre-Haphaol- 
itism. You shall see the spots of the trout lying dead on the 
nek in his foreground, but not count them. It is only the ■ 
Gwmana and the so-called masters of drawing and defining that 
we wrong, not the Pro-Baphaclite8.* 

' Compftre, if at hand, my letter in tlie Times of tlie Bth of May, 1854, 
M Hunt's Light of the World. I extract the paaaage bearing chiefly on the 
point in qucsiion. 

"As fitr as regards tlie technical qualities of Mr, Ilunt'g painting, I 
Wnild only osk the apeclaior to observe this diflereuce between true Pre- 
Itapliaelile ytittk and its imitaliona. The Inie work reprcscuts all objects 
■'IHtly as they would appear in nature, in the position and ut the diBtnnccs 
"liich the ftirangement of the picture supposes. The false work represents 
Uirai Willi all ILeir details, as if seen through a microscope. Examiuo 
cloiely the ivy on £he door in Mr. Hunt's picture, and there will not be 
fannd in it a- single clear outline. AU is the most exquisite mystery of 
nlor ; becoming reality at its due distance. In like manner, examine the 
nuall gems on the robe of the figure, Not one will be made out in form, 
ind jet there is not one of all those minute points of green color, but it has 
two or three distinctly varied shadea of green in it, giving its mysterious 
' le and lustre. The spurious imitations of Pre-Itap1iae1ite work represent 
the most minute leaves and other objects with sliarp outlines, but with no 
vsriety of color, and with none of the coaceahnent, none of the infinity of 
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I Not, that ia to say, bo far as it is possible to be right, ^^ 

hnman skill can get the absolute truth in this mutt«r ; but a 
drawing by Turner of a large scene, and by Kolman Hunt of a 

temtill one, are aa cloae to truth aa human eyes and bands Uta 
reach. ^H 

§ 0. " Well, but how of Veronese and sU the firm, feaqH 
draughtsmen of days gone by P" (M 

They are indeed firm and fearless, hut they are all mysterioiiB. 
Hot one great man of them, but he will puzzle you, if you look 
eloae, to know what he means. Distinct enough, aa to liis gen- 
" eral intent, indeed, just as Nature is distinct in her general 
intent ; but examine his touches, and you will find in Veronese, 
in Titian, in Tintoret, in Correggio, and in all the gieai painiers, 
properly bo called, a peculiar melting and mystery about the 
penciUing, sometimes called softness, sometimes freedom, some- 
times breadth ; but in reality a most subtle confusion of colors 
BjUid forms, obtained either by the apparently careless stroke of 
ibs brush, or by careful retouching with tenderest labor ; bat 
always obtained in one way or another : so that though, when 
compared with work that has no meaning, all great work is dia- 
Unci, — compared witli work that has narrow and stubborn mean- 
ing, all great work is indistinct ;and if we find, on examining 
any picture closely, that it ia all clearly to he made out, it can- 
not be, as painting, first-rate. There is no exception to this 
rule. Excellence op the highest kind, witholt OBSctraiiY, 

OASNOT EXI3T. 

§ 10. " But yousaid that all authoritywasagainstTumai 

Titian's and Veronese's, as well as that of the older painters.^ 

Yes, as regards his choice of misty or foggy subject, it is so 

nit in this matter of mere execution, all the great painters are 

rith him, though at first he- seems to differ from them, on ae- 

Sonnt of that choice of foggy subject ; and because, instead of 

tainting things under circumstances when their general ehar- 

Kter ia to be discerned at once (as Veronese paints human fig- 

JTes close tons and the size of life), he is always painting things 

Rwenty and thirty miles away, reduced to unintelligible and ec- 

Bentric shades. 

I § 11. "But how, then, of this foggy choice ; cah iha(l 
right in itsell?" 
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That ve will diacrtes in the next obaptcr': let us keep at 

pres«it to the question of execution. 

"Keeping to that question, why is it that a photograpli 

alwajs looks clear and sharp, — not at all like a Turner ?" 
j Photographs never look entirely clear and sharp ; but be- 

I ennse clearness is supposed a merit in them, they are usually 

faken from very clearly marked and un-Turiierian subjects j 

and such results aa are misty and faint, though often precisely 
I thoBG which contain the most subtle renderings of nature, arft 
i tlirowD away, and tho clear onea only are preserved. Thosft' 

clear ones depend for much of their force on the faults of the 
' proceBs, Photograpliy eithar exaggerates aliadowa, or loses de- 
ij tuil in the lights, and, in many ways which I do not here pauss 

!to explain, misses certain of the utmoat subtleties of natural' 
effic/ (which are often the things that Turner has chiefly ain 
at,) while it renders anbtletiea of form which no human hand 
eonld achieve. But a delicately taken photograph of a truly^ 
I Tumerian subject, is far more like Turner in the drawing thanr- 
! it is to tho work of any other artist ; tliough, in the system ot- 
cliiaroacnro, being entirely and necessarily Rem brand tesque, 
the subtle mystery of the touch (Turnoi'lsm carried to an in--. 
finitely wrought refinement) is not usually perceived. 

§ 12. " But how of Van Eyck, and Albert Durer, and all 
tie dear early men ?" 

So far as they are guile clear, they are imperfect, and know- 
] ingly imperfect, if considered as painters of real appearances j 
but by means of this very imperfection or conventionalism, thfiy 
I often give certain fa^ta which are more necessary to their pur-_ 
pose than these outward appearancea. For instance, in Fif 
ot Plato 25, facing page 32, I requested Mr. Le Kcux to fac- 
simile, as far as might be, the look of the daguerreotype ; and 
lie has admirably done so. But if Albert Durer had drawn ths' 
wall between those towera, he would have ropreaented it with 
all ita facta distinctly revealed, as in Pig. 1 ; and in many re- 
spects this clear statement is precious, though, so far as regards' 
oculartruth, it is not natural. A modern skotcher of the "bold" 
school would represent the tower aa in Fig. 3 ■, that is to say, m. 

K\erjustaa trenchant and firm, andt\icrcioieoc'Q\M\'j^.*lisft 
r'a; but, in ai/ probability, wliicb iuvolvei e,^'t\tevit?a' 
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fallacy or ignorance as to the wall facts ; rendering tlie 
nearly valnelesa ; or valuable only in color or composition ; not 
aa dranglitsniaiiship. 

Of this we shall have more to say presently, here wc may rest 
fiutistied with the coneluaion that to a perfectly great munner of 
painting, or to entirely fiuiahed work, a certain degree of india- 
tinctnesB is indispensable. As all subjects hare a mystery in 
ihem, so all drawing must have a mystery in ii ; and from the 
nearest ohject to the most distant, if we can quite make out 
what the artist would be at, there is something wrong. The 
strokes of paint, examined closely, must be confused, odd, 
iucompreheusible ; having neither beginning nor end, — melting 
into each other, or straggling over each other, or going wron| 
and coming right again, or fading away altogether ; and if 
can make anything of them quite out, that part of the drai 
is wrong, or incomplete. 

§ 13. Only, observe, the method by which the confusion is 
tainod may vary considerably according to the distance and 6( 
of the picture itself ; for very curious effects are produced u] 
all paintings by ihe distance of the eye from them. One of th( 
is the giving a certain softness to all colors, so that lines whi« 
would look coarse or bald if seen near, may sometimes safe] 
be left, and are left, by the great workmen in their large worl 
to be corrected by the kind of biuom which the distance of thi 
or forty feet sheds over them, I say, " sometimes," because 
optical effect is a very subtle one, and seems to take place chit 
on certain colors, dead fresco colors especially ; also the practil 
of the great workmen is very different, and seems much to 
regulated by the time at their disposal. Tintoret's picture 
Paradise, with 500 figures in it, adapted to a supposed distance 
of from fifty to a hundred feet:, is yet colored so tenderly that 
the nearer it is approached the better it looks ; nor is it at 
certain that the color which is wrong near, will look right 
little way off, or even a great way oS ; I have never seen any 
oar Academy portraits made to look like Titians by beinj 
■ above the line : sl.ill, distance fJoes produce a definite effect 
pictorial color, and. in general au improving one. I 
the relative power of all strokes and shadows. A touch of ah; 
which, seen near, is all but invisible, and, as far as effect 
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picture is oonoemed, tjntte powerless, will be found, a little wsji 
o3, to tell as a delinite ^Siudow, and to have a notable result on 
all that is near it ; and so markedly is this the case, that in al 
flue and firet-rato drawing tiieru ure many passages in which \i 
we ssf the touches we arc putting on, we are doing too much 
tliey must be pot on by the feeling of the hand only, and ha« 
tbeir effect on the eye when seen in unison, a little way off. 
Tliia seems strange ; but I believe the reason of it is, tliiit, seen 
at Bome distance, the parts of the touch or tonches are gathered 
ti^thcr, and their relations truly shown ; while, seen near, thi^ 
are scattered and confused. Oii a large scale, and in commoa 
things, the phenomeno-o is of constant occurrence ; the " dirt. 
hntids" on a glacier, for instance, are not to be counted on 
glacier itself, and yet their appouratico is truly stated by Profefh 
8or Forbes to be *' one of great iniporlanee, though from the twa 
circQmstunces of being best seen al a distance, or considerabl( 
height, and in a feeble or slanting light, it had very naturally 
heen overlooked both by myself and others, like what are called! 
blind paths orer moors, visible at & diataace, but lost when wsi 
atJiLidnpon them."* 

\ 14. Not only, however, does this take place in a picture 
^epy notably, so that a group of touches will tell as a compact 
Wd intelligible maaa, a little way off, though confused when seen. 
Bear ; but also a dark touch gains at a little distance in apparent 
darhnegg, a light touch in apparent UgM, and a colored touch ii 
apparent color, to a degree inconceivable by an unpractised per- 
wn ; 80 that literally, a good painter is obliged, working 
iiis picture, to do in everything only about half of what ha 
wants, the i-est being done by the distance. And if the effect, 
at such distance, is to be of confusion, then sometiines seen 
near, the work must be a confusion worse confounded, almost 
utterly unintelligible ; hence the amazement and blank wonder 
of the pnblio at some of the finest passages of Turner, which 
look like a mere meaningless and disorderly work of chance 
hut, rightly understood, are preparations for a given result, liki 
the most subtle moves of a game of chess, of which no bystander 
1 lor a long time see the intention, but which are, in dim. 
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* Travels Ihrough the Alpa, chap. v\\i. 
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^^nndorhand, wondorfnl way, bringing oat their foreseen and in- 

^Hkritiibto roBult. 

^" § 15. An J, be it observed, no other means would have brought 
out thut result. Every distance and size of picture has Its own 
proper method o! work ; the artist will necessarily vary that 
method sumewhat accoivJing to circumBtances and expectations : 
he may sometimes finish in a way fitted for close observation, to 
please his patron, or (;atch the public eye ; and sometimes be 
tempted into such finish by his zeal, or betrayed into it by for- 
gctfulness, as I think Tintorut has been, slightly, in his Para- 
dise, above mentioned. But there never yet was a picture 
thoroughly effective at a distance, which did not look more or 

BiB unintelligible near. Things which in distant effect are folds 
dress, seen near are only two or three grains of golden color 
b there apparently by chance ; what fur off is a solid limb, near 
is a grey shade with a misty outline, so broken that it is not eoay 
to find its boundary ; and what far off may perhaps be a man's 
face, near, is only a piece of thin brown color, enclosed by a 
single flowing wave of a brush loaded with wliite, while three 
brown touciies across one edge of it, ten feet away, become a 
mouth and eyes. The more subtle the power of the artist, the 
^^^ore curious the difference will be between the apparent mei 
^^■bd the effect produced ; and one of the most sublime feelin 
^^Ronnected with art consists m the perception of this very stranj 
^^TiesB, and in a sympathy with the foreseeing and foreordainB 
power of the artist. In Turner, Tintoret, and Paul Verom 
the hitenseuess of perception, first, as to what is to be done, t 
then, of the means of doing it, is so colossal, that I always ffll 
in the presence of their pictures just as other people would in 
that of a snpematnral being. Common talkers use the word 
" magic" of a great painter's power without knowing what thu 
mean by it. They mean a great truth. That power is magios| 
BO magical, that, well understood, no enchanter's work couldl 
more miraculous or more appalling ; and though I am not ofbS 
kept from saying things by timidity, I should be afraid of offend- 
ing the reader, if I were to define to him accurately the kind 
^and the degree of awe, with which I liave stood before Tintoret^ 
^HjLdoration of the Magi, at Venice, and Veronese's Marriage M 
^^Bco, m the Loavre. fl 
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§ 16. It will now, I liopo, be undoratood how easy it is for 

dnD artists to mistake tlie mjatcry of great masters for careloea- 
nm, and their sabtle coQcciiIinciit of intention for want of iii- 
teution. For one person who ciin jiurcoive the delicacy, inven- 
tion, and veracity of Tiutoret or Rijynokls* there are thousands 
ulio can perceive the dash of the brush and the confusion of the 
colar. They suppose that the merit consists in dash and con- 
fusion, and that they may easily rival Koyuolds by being unin- 
telligible, and Tintoret by being impetuous. But lassuro tliem, 
'ury seriously, that obscurity is ?wt always admirable, nor im- 
petuoaity always right ; that disorder does not necessarily imply 
discretion, nor haste, security. It is sometimes difticult to 
anderatand the words of a deep thinker ; but it is equally diffi- 
cult to anderatand an idiot ; and young students will find it, 
on the whole, the best thing they can do to strive to be clear ;\ 
not affectedly clear, but manfully and firmly. Mean something, 
and say something, whenever you touch canvas ; yield neither 
t* the affectation of precision nor of sjwed, and trust to time, 
and your honest labor, to invest your work gradually, in such 
measure and kind as your genius can reach, with the tenderness 
thut comes of love, and the mystery that comes of power. 

* Hurnolds U usually admired for hia dash and speed. His true merit 
It In na ineffable subtlety combined with bis spued. The tendemcss at 
»me of Reynolds' touches is quite beyond telliug. 

t Especially in distinction of species of things. It may be doubtful 
'licllier in a great picture we are to reprtsunt tlie bloom upon a grape, but 
Mver doubtful that we are to paint a grape so as to be known from a cherry. 
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CHArTER V. 

OPTDRNERIAN MTaTERY : — SECONDLY, 'WILFUL. 



§ 1. In the preceding chapter we were concerned only n 
the mystery necpasiiry in all great art. Wo ha?e yet to inquire j 
the Qaturo of that more special love of concealment in wl 
Turner is the leading representative of modern cioud-wors" 
cansing Dr. Waagen sapiently to remark that " he" had I 
Bncceeded in combining "a crude painted medley with a | 
eral foggy appearance."* 

Afl, for defence of his universal indistinctness, my appeal 
in the last chapter to universal fact, bo, for defence of ] 
Bpecial indistinctness, myfirstr appeal is in this chapter to spa 
fact. An English painter justifiably lovea fog, becanse ] 
born in a foggy coontry ; as an Italian painter justifiably 1( 
clearness, because he is horn in a comparatively clear conn 
I have heard a traveller familiar with the East complain of 
effect in a picture of Copley Fielding's, that " it was such i 
bad weather." But it ought not to be bad weather to the I 
lifih. Our green country depends for its life on those kir 
rains and floating swirls of cloud ; wo ought, therefore) to ] 
them and to paint them. 

§ 3. But there is no need to rest my defence on this narrow] 
English ground. The fact is, that though the climates of the 
South and East may be eomparatively clear, they are no more 
absolutely clear than our own northern air ; and that wherever 
a landscape-painter is placed, if he paints faithfully, lie will 
have continually to paint effects of mist. Intense clearness, 
whether in the North after or before rain, or in some momenta 
of twilight in the South, is always, aa far as I am acquainted 

* Art and Artists In Eogiand, vol. ii., p. 151. Tbe otbcr cbaracteristioa 
which Dr. Waagen discovers in Turner are, " Biich a looseneaaof trcatilu 
eat± a total woat of truth, as I never boFore met with." 
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irith nataral phenomena, a notable thing. Mist of some sort, 
or mirage, or confusion of light, or of clond, are the general 
facta; the distance may vnry in different climates at wliich the 
(ffecta ot mist hegin, but they are always preKent ; and there- 
fore, in all probability it is meant that we should enjoy them. 

§ 3. Nor does it seem to me in any wise difticnlt to under- 
fltand why they should be thus appointed for enjoyment. In 
former parts of this work we were able to trace a certuiu de- 
tightfalnesB in OTery visible feature of natural things which was 
typical of any great spiritual truth ; Biirely, therefore, wo need 
not wonder now, that mist and all its phenomena have been 
delightful to ns, since our happiness as tbinking betngg 
It depend on onr being content to accept only partial knowl- 
even in those matters which chiefly concern ns. If wo 
upon perfect intelligibility and complete declaration in 
moral subject, we shall instantly fall into misery of un- 
Onr whole happiness and power of energetic itction de- 
npon our being able to breathe and live in the clond ; con- 
to see it opening here and closing there ; rejoicing to catch, 
tlirough the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable and suh- 
Blantial "things ; hut yot perceiving a nobleness even in the con- 
cealment, and rejoicing that the kindly veil is spread where the 
nntempered light might have scorched us, or the infinite clear- 
nesB wearied. 

1 4. And I believe that the resentment of this interference 
ot the mist is one of the forms of proud error which are too 
easily mistaken for virtues. To be content in utter darkness 
Bnd ignorance is indeed anmanly, and therefore we think that 
tfllove light and seek knowledge must always be right. Yet (as 
in ail matters before observed,) wherever ^nrfe has any share in 
the work, even knowledge and light may bo ill pursued. Knowl- 
edge is good, and light is good, yot man perished in seeking 
Itnowledge, and moths perished in seeking light ; and if we, 
who are crushed before the moth, will not accept such mystery 
aa 13 needful for ns, we shall perish in like manner. But, ac- 
Wjited in humbleness, it instantly becomes an element of pleas- 
ure ; and I think that every rightly constituted mind ought to 
rejoice, not so much in knowing anything clearly, as in feeling 
that there is inSniteJy more which it cannot know. 'So'ttft\s4^ 
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'protid or weak men would moaru over this, for we may always 
know moro if we choose, by working on ; but the pleasure is, I 
think, to humble people, in knowing that the journey is eud- 
lees, the treasure inexhaustible, — watching the cloud etill march 
before them with its summitless pillar, and being sure that, to 
the end of time and to the length of eternity, tlie mysteries of 
^ite infinity will still open farther and farther, their dimness 
:ing the sign and necessary adjunct of their inexhaustibleness. 
know there are an evil mystery and a deathful dimness, — the 
Tnystery of the great Babylon — the dimness of the sealed eye and 
but do not let us confuse these with the glorious mystery 
"of the things which the angols " desire to look into," or with 
the dimness which, even before the clear eye and open soul, still 
ists on sealed pages of the eternal volume. 
§ 5. And going down from this great truth to the lower 
truths which are types of it in smaller matters, we shall find, 
that as soon as people try honestly to see all they can of any- 
thing, they come to a point where a noble dimness begins. 
They see more than others ; but the consequence of their seeing 
more is, that they feel they cannot see all ; and the more intense 
their perception, the more the crowd of things which they partly 
Bee will multiply upon them ; and their delight may at last prin- 

lipally consist in dwelling on this cloudy part of their prospect, 
imewhat casting away or aside what to them has become com- 

laratively common, but is perhaps tlie sum and substance of all 
that other people see in the thing, for the utmost eubtletiea and 
shadows and glancings of it cannot he caught but by the moat 
practised vision. And as a delicate ear rejoices in the slighter 
and more modulated passages of sound which to a hlnnt ear are 
utterly monotonous in their quietness, or unintelligible in their 

lomplication, bo, when the eye is exquisitely keen and clear, it is 
Jain to rest on grey films of shade, and wandering rays of light, 
i»nd intricacies of tender form, passing over hastily, as un- 
'Worthy or commonplace, what to a less educated sense appears 
the whole of the subject.* In painting, this progress of the eye 
is markud always by one consistent sign — its sensibility, namely. 

And j-et, all tliesa intricacies will produce for it another whole ; aa 
mimple and niiiuml as the child's Aral couceplVou ol ftiu ftvvug ■, Q\i'3 inssw 
ctimpreieosiVe. See above, Chap. 111., § 21.. 
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to effects ot gradation in light and color, and habit of looking 
{(ir them, rather e^en tlian for the signs o£ tlie essence of the 
Euliieot, It will, indeed, see more of that essence than is seen 
by other ejea ; and its choice of the points to be seized upon 
Kill be always regulated by that special Bj-mpathy which we have 
sbore examined as the motive of the Turnerian picturesque ; 
but yet, the more it is cultivated, the more of light and color 
itnill perceive, the less of substance. 

g 6. Thus, when the eye is quite uncultivated, it sees that 
I man is a man, and a face is a face, but has no idea what 
ihudows or lights fall upon the form or features. Cultivate it 
to some degree of artistic power, and it will then see shadows 
distinctly, but only the more vigorous of them. Cultivate it 
(till farther, and it will see light within light, and shadow within 
shadow, and wiU continually refuse to rest in what it had al- 
nady discovered, that it may pursue what is more removed and 
more subtle, until at last it comes to give its chief attention and 
diepjay its chief power on gradations which to an untrained 
faculty are partly matters of indifference, and partly impercepti- 
ble. TJiat these subtle gradations have indeed become matters 
«r primal importance to it, may be ascertained by obseiTing 
that they are the things it will last part with, as the abject re- 
lirM into distance ; and that, though this distance may become 
» great as to render the real nature of the object quite undia- 
oernible, the gradations of light upon it will not be lost. 

§ 7. For instance, Fig. 1, on the opposite page, Plate 26, is 
I tolerably faitliful rendering of the look of a wall tower of a 
Swiss town as it would be seen within some hundred yards of it. 
Pig, 3 is (as nearly as I can render it) a facsimile of Turner's 
•otual drawing of this tower, at a presumed distance of about 
half a mile. It has far less of intelligible delineation, either of 
windows, cornices, or tiles ; but intense care has still been given 
to get the pearly roundness of the side, and the exact relations 
of all the tones of shade. And now, if Turner wants to remove 
the tower still farther back, he will gradually let the windows 
and stones all disappear together, before he will quit his shad- 
ows and delieatelj centralized rays. At Pig, S Itft to-wai \& 
nearly gone, bat the pearly roundness oi It aivi ■pi'mc\v^\\^r^ 
!/ ft are there atlU. At Fig. i (Turner's -alUmatQ toTiiiNAO'a.- 
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listance) tho essence of the thing is quite unintelligible 

,iinot answer for its being a tower at ulL But tho gradatio 
[of light are still there, aud as much paina have been taken 
it them 119 in any of the other instances. A vulgar artist wW 
ive kept aomcthing of the form of the tower, expressing it 
few touches ; and people would call it a clever drawing. Tl 
ler lota the tower melt into air, but still he works half an k 
ir so over those delicate last gradations, which perhaps 
lany people in England beaidea himself can fully see, as 
'many people can understand the final work of a great mathai 
tician. I aBSiime, of course, in this example, that the toi 
as it grows less and less distinct, becomes part of tho subject 
a larger picture. Fig. 1 represents nearly what Turner's ttt 
!nt of it would bo if it were the principal aubject of a 1 
^tiette ; and Fig. 4 his treatmentof it as an object in the estr^ 
istance of a large oil pictnro. If ut the same supposed i 
ice it entered into a smaller drawing, so as to he much amai 
size, ho might get the gradations with less trouble, sometil 
iven by a single sweep of the brush ; but some gradation wo 
assuredly bo retained, though the tower were diminished to 
height of one of the long letters of this type. 
g 8. " But is Turner right in doing this?" 
Yes. The truth ia indeed so. If you watch any object a 
fades in distance, it will lose gradually its force, its iutelligi 
ity, its anatomy, its whole comprehensible being ; but it ■ 
never lose its gradation of light. Up to the last moment, H 
light is seen on it, feebly glimmering and narrowed almost' 
point or a hue, ia still fuU of change. One part is brig! 
than another, and brighter with as lovely and tender iucreaaV 
as it was when nearest to us ; and at last, though a white honse 
ten miles away will he seen only as a small sqnare spot of light, 
■its windows, doora, or roof, being as utterly invisible as if thoj 
— ?re uot in existence, the gradation of its light will not be lost; 
le part of tho spot will be soon to be brighter than another. 
§ 9. Is there not a deep meaning in this ? Wc, in our daih 
looking at tho thing, think that its own make is the most im 
portant part of it. Wiudowa and porticos, oavca aud cornices 
how interesting and how uacful are they ! Surelv, tho cl 
*-y?£W-taDce of the thing is iu those. No ; not iu those • bal 
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the play of ihe liglit of heaven upon it. There la a place aiid 
time when all thoeo windows and portieos will ho lost sight of ; 
when the only question becomes, " what light had it ?" How 
much of heaven was looking upon it? What were the broad 
relations of it, in light and darkness, to the sky and earth, and 
all tilings around it? It might have strange humors and ways 
ol its own — many a rent in its wall, and many a roughness on 
ita roof ; or it might have many attractivenesses and nolile- 
Desses of its own — fair mouldings and gay ornaments ; but the 
time comes when all these are vain, and when the Blight, wan- 
dering warmth of heaven's sunshine which the building itself 
felt not, and not one eye in a thousand saw, becomes all in alL 
I leave the reader to follow out the analogies of this. 

g 10. " Well, but," it is still objected, " if this be so, why 
is it necessary to insist, as you do always, upon the most minute 
and careful renderings of form ?" 

Because, though these gradations of light are indeed, as an 
object dies in distance, the only things it can retain, yet as it 
lives ita active life near us, those very gradations can only be 
•Ben properly by the effect they have on its character. You can 
only show how the light affects the object, by knowing thor- 
cngUy what the object is ; and noble mystery differs from igno- 
re, in being a veil thrown between us and something definite, 
tnown, and substantial ; but the ignoble mystery is a veil cast 
l»fore chaos, the studious concealment of Nothing. 

§ 11, There is even a way in which the very definitenesB of 
Tnrner's knowledge adds to the mystery of his pictures. In 
tlie course of the first volume I had several times occasion to 
insist on the singular importance of cast shadows, and the 
cliancea of their sometimes gaining supremacy in visibility over 
srcn the things that cast them. Now a cast shadow is a much 
more curious thing than we usually suppose. The strange 
shapes it gets into — the manner in which it stumbles over every- 
thing that eomes in its way, and frets itself into all manner of 
fantastic schism, taking neither tlie shape of the thing that casta 
it, nor of that it is cast upon, but an extraordinary, stretched, 
flattened, fractured, i!l-jointed anatomy of its own— cannot be 
imagined until one is actually engaged in ahado'w-Vu'Q^XTv^. \t. 
any of tJiese wa/ward nmbne are faithfully verocm\ieTe'V asii. ?s^ 
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down by the painter, they nearly always have an anaccoutitahts 
look, ^iiite different from anything one would have invented or 
pliilosojihically conjectured for a shadow ; and it constantly 
happens, in Turner's distances, that such strange pieces o£ 
broken shade, accurately remembered, or accurately invented, 
as the case may be, cause a condition of un intelligibility, quaint 
and embarrassing almost in exact proportiuu to the amount of 
truth it contains. 

§ 18. I believe the reader must now suflBciently perceive that 
the right of being obscure is not one to be lightly claimed ; it 
can only be founded on long effort to bo intelligible, and on the 
present power of behig intelligible to the exact degree which the 
nature of the thing admits. Nor shall we, I'hope, any more 
have difficulty in understanding how the noble mystery and the 
ignoble, though direct opposites, are yet continually mistaken 
for each other— the last aping the first ; and the most wretched 
artists taking pride in work which is simply slurred, slovenly, 
ignorant, empty, and insolent, as if it were nobly myslerions 
(just as a drunkard who cannot articulate Buppoeee himself 
oracular) ; whereas the noble art-mystery, as all noble language- 
mystery, is reached only by intense labor. Striving to speak 
with uttermost truth of expression, weighingword against word, 
and wasting none, the great speaker, or writer, toils first into 
perfect iutelligibleness, then, as he reaches to higher subject, 
and still more concentrated and wonderful utterance, he be- 
comes ambiguous — as Dante is ambiguous, — half a do?!en differ- 
ent meanings lightening out in separate rays from every word, 
and, here and there, giving rise to much contention of critics as 
to what the intended meaning actually was. But it is no drunk- 
ard's babble for all that, and the men who tliink it so, at the 
third hour of the day, do not highly honor themselves in the 
thought. 

g 13. And now observe how perfectly the eoncluBions ai'rived 
at here consist with those of the third chapter, and how easily 
we may understand the meaning of that vast weight of authority 
which we found at first ranged against the clouds, and strong in 
arms on the side of intelligibility. Nearly all great men must, 
for the reasons above given, bo intelligible. Even, if Ihey are 
t, still they must struggle through intelligibility 
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lo obscurity; if of the second class, then the best thing they 
can do, all their lives through, is to be intelligible. Therefore 
fliB enormous majority of ull good and true men will be clear 
nifln ; and the drmikards, aophista, and sensualists will, for the 
moat part, sink hack into the fog-bank, and remain wrapt ia 
darkness, nnintelUgihility, and fntility. Yet, here and there, 
OQoe in a coupk of centuries, one man will rise post clearness, 
and become dark with excess of light. 

g 14. " Well, then, yon mean to say that the tendency of 
this age to general cloudiness, as opposed to the old religioua 
clearness of painting, is one of degmdation ; but that Turner ia 
this one man who has risen past clearness ?" 

Yes. With some modifications of the saying, I mean that ; 
bat those modifications will take ns a little time to express ac- 
curately. 

For, first, it will not do to condemn every minor painter 
utterly, the moment wo see he ia foggy. Copley Fielding, for 
instance, was a minor painter ; but his love of obscurity in rain 
eiouda, and dew-mist on downs, was genuine love, full of eweot-. 
ness and happy aspiration ; and, in this way, a little of the light 
of the higher mystery is often caught by the simplest men when 
they keep their hearts open. 

§15. Neither will it be right to set down every painter for 
a great man, the moment we find he is clear ; for there is a hard 
and vnlgar intelligibility of nothingness, j'uat as there is an am- 
biguity of nothingness. And as often, in conversation, a man 
who speaks but badly and indistinctly baa, nevertheless, got 
much to say ; and a man who speaks boldly and plainly may yet 
say what is little worth hearing ; so, in painting, there are men 
who can express themselves but blunderingly, and yet have much 
in them to express ; and there are others who talk with great, 
precision, whose works are yet very impertinent and untrust- 
Tfortliy assertions. Sir Joshua Reynolds ia full of fogginess and 
shortcomings as compared with either of the Caraccis ; but yet 
one Sir Joshua is worth all the Caraccis in Europe ; and so, in 
bur modern water-color societies, tliero are many men who de- 
jSae clearly enough, all whoso works, put together, arc not worth 
SB blot by Cox or Barrett. 
[.J6. Let me give one illustration more, wi'vitVv VCiV \iOi 
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of some historical uBefalness in marking the relations of tbi 
clear and obscure bcSiooIb. 

We have seen, in our inveatigation of Greek landscape, Ho- i 
mer's intense loye of tlie aspen poplar. For once, in honor of 
Homer and the Greeks, I will take an aapen for the snbjoct of 
comparison, and glance at the different modes in which it would 
have been, or was, represented from the earliest to the nresen feJ 
stage of landscape art. 

The earliest manner which comes within onr field of examiz 
tion is that of the thirteenth century. Fig. 1. Plate 27 ia 
aspen out of the Wood in which Absalom is slain, from a Psali 
in my own possession, oxecntod, certainly, after the year 131 
and before 1273 : the other trees in the wood being, first, 
conrse, the oak in which Absnlom is caught, and a eycamo 
Ail these trees are somewhat more conventional than is e 
usual at tlie period ; though, for this reaifon, the more charact) 
istic as examples of earliest work. There is no great botani< 
accuracy until some forty years later (at least in painting) ; 
that I cannot be quite sure, the leaf not being flat enough 
the hase, tliat this tree is meant for an aspen : but it ia Si 
probability ; and, whether it be or not, serves well enough 
mark the definiteness and symmetry of the old art, — a syma 
try which, be it always observed, ia never formal or anbroke 
This tree, though it looks formal enough, branches unequally 
the top of the stem. But the lowest figure in Plate 7, Vol. 
is a better example from the MS. Sloane, 1975, Brit. Ml 
Every .plant in that herbarium is drawn with some approach 
accuracy, in leaf, root, and flower ; while yet all are subjected^ 
the sternest conventional arrangement ; colored in almost H 
way that pleases the draughtsman, and set on quaint grounds 
barred color, like bearings on shields ;• one side of the pla 
always balancing the other, but never without some transgn 
sion or escape from the law of likeness, aa in the heads of t 
cyclamen llower, and several other parts of this design, 
might seem at first, that the root was more carelessly drawn th 
the rest, and uglier in color ; hut this is in pure conseientioi 

• Compare Tol. III. Chap, XIV. % 13. Toiicliiug the exact degree 
which igaoTanna or incapacity ia miogled wilh wilful conventit 
this dm wing, we sbaill inquire in the chaplftra on VegK^sAlos 
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ness. The irorkman knew that a root was ogly and earthy ; he 
vouM Qot miik6 it ornamental and delicate. lie would socriUce 
his pleasant colors and gr^cful lines at once for the radical 
fact ; and rather spoil his page than Hatter a fibre. 

I 17. Here, then, we have the first mcdiceval condition of 
art, consisting in a fenced, but varied, symmetry ; a perfect deft- 
niteneaa ; and a love of nature, mure or less interfered witli hy 
eonventionalism and imperfect knowledge. Fig, 3 in Plato 37 
repreBents the next condition of medifeval art, in which tho 
effort at imitation is contending with the conventional tj-pe. 
This aspen is from the MS. Cotton, AuguBtns, \. 5, from which 
I have already taken an example of rocks to compare with 
Leonardo's. There can he no doubt here about the species of 
the tree intended, as throughout the MS. ila iihiminator has 
carefully distinguished the oak, the willow, and the aspen ; and 
this example, thongh so small (it is engraved of the actual size), 
ia very characteristic of the aspon ramification ; and in one 
point, of ramification in general, namely, the division of the 
tree into two masses, each branching outwards, not across each 
other. Whenever a tree divides at first into two or three nearly 
eqtm! main branches, the secondary branches always spring from 
the outside of the divided ones, jnst as, when a tree grows under 
a rock or wall, it shoots away from it, never towards it. The 
beautiful results of this arrangement we shall trace in the next 
Tolnine ; meantime, in the next Plato (28) I have drawn the 
main* ramifications of a real aapen, growing freely, but in a 
sbeltered place, as far aa may be necessary to illustrate the 
point in tjnestion. 

g 18. This example, Fig. 2 in Plato 27 is sufficiently char- 
acteristic of the purist mediffival landscape, though there is 
somewhat more leaning to naturalism than is naual at the period. 
The next example. Fig. 3, is from Turner'a vignette of St. 
Aiine's Hill (Rogers's Poema, p. 214). Turner almost always 
gronpa his trees, ao that I have hud difficulty in finding one on 
B small scale and isolated, which would be characteristic of 
him ; nor is this one completely so, for I had no access to the 
original vignette, it being, I believe, among the drawings tliat 
* Only the main lines : the outer aprafs have hail no pains takea with 
them, OS I am going to put some leaves on them in next vci\am«. 
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have bsen kept from tlie public, now these four years, becansB 
th6 GliuDoerj lawyers do not cihooso to determine the meauing 
of Turner's perfectly intelligible, thougli informal, will ; and 
Mr. Ooodall's engraving, whicb I bavo copied, though r^litin 
many respecta, is not representative of tlie dotted touch bj 
■whicli Turnci' exprexsed the aspen foliage, I have not, hoT- 

I over, ventured to alter it, ezc^t only by adding the extremitiK 
arliere they wore hidden in the vignette by the trellig-work 
sbovo. 
The principal difference between the Turnerian aspen anfl 
the puriat aspen is, it will he seen, in the exprcBsion of Ugbt- 
nwa and confusion of foliage, and ronndnesa of the tree M t 
mass ; while the purist tree, like the thirteenth century odb, is 
Btill flat. All attempt at the expression of individual leaves il 
now gone, the tree being too far off to justify their delineation j 
but the direction of the light, and its gradations, are carefaQj 
studied. 
§ 19. Fig, 6 13 a tolerable facsimile* of a little chalk sketei. 
of Harding's ; quito inimitable in the quantity of life and tmth 
obtained by about a quarter of a minute's work ; hut beginning 
to show the faulty vagueness and carelcBaness of moderniam. 
The stems, though beautifully free, are not thoroughly drawn 
or rounded ; and in the mass of the tree, though well formed, 
the trcmulousiiess and trausparency of leafage are lost. Noria 
it possible, by Harding's manner of drawing, to express sucli 
ultimate truths ; his execution, which, in Us way, no one can 
at all equal (the best chalk drawing of Calame and other for- 
eign masters being quite childish and feeble in comparison), ia 
yet sternly limited in its reach, being originally based on tha 
assumption that nothing is to be delicately drawn, and that the 
method is only good which insures specious incompletion. 

I It will be observed, also, that there ia a leaning first to one 
«de, then to the other, in Harding's aspen, which marks the 
irild picturesquenesa of modernism as opposed to the quiet but 
etifi dignity of the purist (Fig. 2) ; Turner occupying exactly 
the intermediate place. 
The next example (Fig. 5) is an aspen of Constable'e, on Uie 
• It ifl quite imposaible to facBimilo good free work. Both Turner 
Mardinff softer grievously in this plalc 
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Irft in the frontispiece to Mr, Leslie's life of bim. Hern wo 
have airived at the point of total worthleasness, the tree being 
as flat as the old pnrist one, but, besides, wholly fttlse in ramifi- 
cation, idle, and undefined in every respect ; it being, however, 
just possible still to discern what tlie tree is meant for, and 
therefore, the type of the worst moderniam ngt being com- 
pletely established. 

§ 20. Fig. 4 eatablishes this typo, being the ordinary con- 
dition of tree treatment in our blotted water-color drawings ; 
the nature of the tree being entirely lost sight of, and no ac- 
cnrate knowledge, of any kind, possessed or communicated. 

Thus, from the extreme of definitenesa and light, in the 
thirteenth century (the middle of the Dark Ages !), we pass to 
the extreme of uncertainty and darkness, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

As, however, the definite mediieval work has some faults, bo 
the indefinite modem work has some virtues, its very uncer- 
tainty enabling it to appeal pleasantly to the imagination (though 
in an inky manner, as described above. Vol. III. Chap. x. § 10), 
and sometimes aocuring qualities of color which could no other- 
wise be obtained. It ought, however, if we would determine its 
line standing, to be compared, not with the somewhat forced 
aad narrow decision of the thirteenth century, but with the 
perfect and well-informed decision of Albert Durer and his fel- 
low-workmen. For the projier representation of these there 
room in this plate ; so, in Plate 25, above, on each aide 
d^juerreotyped towers of Fribourg, I have given. Fig. 1, 
iresqne, and Fig, 3, a Blottesque, veraion of the inter- 
wall. The latter veraion may, perhaps, be felt to have 
pleasantness in its apparent ease ; and it has a practical 
itage, in its capability of being executed in a quarter of a 
while the Duroreaqno statement cannot be made in less 
ttan a quarter of an honr. But the latter embraces not only aa 
much as is worth the extra time, but even an infinite of con- 
tents, beyond and above the other, for the other is in no single 
pl.ice clear in its assertion of anything ; whereas the Durer- 
eequo work, asserting clearly many most interesting facta about 
the grass on the ledges, the bricks of the windows, and the 
of the foliage, ia forever a U3eln\ ani \,m%\rflQ\VK^ 
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record ; the other foreyer &n empty dream. If it is a bcautifnl 
dream, full of lovely color aad good composition, we will not 
quarrel with it ; but it can never be so, uiileas it is fouuded 
first on tlic Dureresque knowledge, and suggestive of it, tlirough 
all its owu mystery or incomplctioii. So thut by all studeute 
the Dureresque is the manner to be first adopted, and calmly 
continued as long as possible ; and if their inventive instincts 
do not, in after life, /orce them to swifter or more cloudy execu- 
tion,— if at any time it becomes a matter of doubt with them 
how far to aurrender their gift of accuracy, — let tliem be assured 
that it is best always to err on the side of clearness ; to live in 
the illumination of the thirteenth century rather than the mys- 
ticism of the nineteenth, and vow tliemselves to the cloister 
itlier than to lose themselves in the desert. 

I am afraid the reader must be tired of this matter ; 
and yet there is one question more which I must for a moment 
touch upon, in conclusion, namely, the mystery of clenriust 
itself. In an Italian twilight, when, sixty or eighty miles away, 
the ridge of the Western Alps rises in its dark and serrated blue 
against the crystalline Termilion, there is still uusearchable- 
ness, but an unsearchablencss without cloud or concealment, — an 
infinite unknown, but no sense of any veil or interference be- 
tween us and it : we are separated from it not by any anger or 
storm, not by any vain and fading vapor, but only by the deep 
infinity of the thing itself. I find that the great religions 
painters rejoiced in that kind of unkuowableness, and in that 
only ; and I feel that even if they had had all (he power to da 
ao, still they would not have put rosy mists and blue shadows 
behind their sacred figures, but only tlie far-away skyandcloud- 
less mountains. Probably the right conclusion is that the clear 
and cloudy mysteries are alike noble ; but that the beauty of tho 
laths of frost mist, folded over banks of greensward deep in 
and of the purple clouils of evening, and the wreaths of 
lapor gliding through groves of pine, and irisod around 
'{he pillars of waterfalls, is more or loss typical of tho kind of joy 
which we should take in Uio imperfi>ct kuowletlgB granted to 
the earthly life, while the serene and cloudKv^ mysteries set 
forth that beionging to the twleerftoA W». W\V ol oxi* vl\vi\:^ I 
am well assuredi that so far iit& t^^* c\>i>A'ia »« tv^paifti, vsi\. «& 
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concealing the truth of other things, but as themselves true and 
separate creations, they aro not usually beheld by iis with, 
enough honor ; we biivo too great veneration for cloudkiasness, 
Mjr reasons for thinking this I will give in the next chapter ; 
here va have, I believe, examined as far as necessary, the gen- 
eral principles on which Turner worked, and justified his adop- 
tion of them BO far as they contradicted preceding practice. 

It remains for us to trace, with more observant patience, the 
ground which was marked out in the first volume ; and, whereas 
in that volume we hastily comimred the truth of Turner with 
that of preceding landsoapists, we shall now, as closely as posai- 
tle, examine the range of what he himself has done and felt, 

Km way in which it is likely to inlluence the future acta and 
hta of men. 
i2. And I shall attempt to do this, first, by examining 
the real effect of the things painted — clouds, or monn- 
or whatever else they may be — is, or ought to be, in gen- 
eral, on men's minds, showing the grounds of their beauty or 
impress iveness as best I can ; and then examining how far Tur- 
ner seems to have understood those reasons of beauty, and how 
far his work interprets, or can take the place of nature. But 
in doing this, I shall, for the sake of conyenience, alter the 
wrangcment which I followed in the first volume ; and instead 
of examining the sky first, treat of it last ; because, in many 
illnstrations which I must give of otlier things, I shall have to 
introduce jiieces of sky background which will all be useful for 
reference when I can turn back to them from the end of the 
book, but which I could not refer to in advance without antici- 
pating all my other illustrations. Nevertheless, some points 
which I have to note re8]jocting the meaning of the sky are so 
intimately connected with the subjects wo have jnst been cxam- 
bang, that I cannot properly defer their consideration to another 
place ; and 1 shall state them, therefore, in the nest chapter, 
iifterwards proceeding, in the order I adopted in the first volume, 
ine the beauty of mountains, water, and vegetation. 
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1. The task which wo now enter upon, as explained in* 
Close of the preceding cliapCor, is the aBCCi'taining a,a far as jnd 
Bible what the proper effect of the natural beauty of differenfc 
objectB ouffhl to be on the human mind, and the degree in whicH 
tliis imtiire of theirs, and true influence, have been understooi 
and transmitted by Turner. 

I mean to begin with the mountains, for the sake of con- 
venience in illustration ; but, in the proper order of thought, 
the clouds ought to be considered first ; and I think it willta 
well, in this intermediate chapter, to bring to a close that line ^ 

Pj-easouing by which wo have gradually, as I hope, strengthened 
tlie defences around the love of mystery which distingnishes-onr 
modern art ; and to show, on final and conclusive authority, 
what noble things these clouds are, and with what feeling it 
BcemB to bo intended by their Creator that we should contem- 
plate them. 
^HT § 3. The account given of the stages of Creation in the first 
^^■iohapter of Genesis, is in every respect clear and intelligible tv 
^^Bthe simplest reader, escept in the statement of the work of th» 
^^^ second day. I suppose that this statement is passed over by 
careless readers without an endeavor to understand it ; and con- 
templated by simple and faithful readers as a sublime mystery, 
•wliicb was not intended to be understood. But there is no mys- 
tery in any other part of the chapter, and it seems to me unjust 
to conclude that any was intended here. 
And the passage ought to be peculiarly interesting to ns, as 
being the first in the Bible in which the heavens are named, and 
the only one in which the word " Ileaven," all important aa 
, that word is to our understanding of the most precioi 

^^Lof Scripture, receives a definite explanation. 
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Ijet us, therefore, see wlietlier, by a little careful compariBon 
of the veree with other pnsBages in which the word occura, wo 
may not be able to arrive at as clear irn understanding of this 
poition of the chapter as of the rest. 

§3. In the first place, the English word "Firmament" 
itaell is obscure and useless ; because wo never employ it but as 
a ajnonym of heaven ; it conveys no other distinct idea to us ; 
uid the verse, though fi'ora our familiarity with it we imagine 
that it possesses meaning, has in reality no more point or value 
than if it were written, " God said let there be a somethihg in 
ttie midst of the waters, and God called the something Heaven." 

But the niavgiujil reading, " Expansion," has definite value ; 
and the atutemont that " God said, let there be an expansion in 
the midst of the waters, and God called the expansion Heaven," 
lai an apprehensible moaning. 

§ i. Accepting this espression as the one intended, we have 
next to ask what expansion there is, between two waters, deseri- 
bable by the term Heaven. Milton adopts the term "ex- 
panse ;" * but he understands it o( the whole volume of the air 
*hich surrounds the earth. Whereas, so far as we can tell, 
there is no water beyond the air, in the fields of space ; and the 
whole expression of division of waters from waters is thus ren- 
dered valueless. 

I 5. Kow, with respect to this whole chapter, we must re- 
member always that it is intended for the instruction of all 
mankind, not for the learned reader only ; and that, therefore, 
the most simple and natural interpretation is the likeliest in 
general to be the true one. An anscientific reader knows little 
about the manner in which the volume of the atmosphere sur- 
tuanda the earth ; but I imagine that he could hardly glance at 
tlie sky when rain waa falling in the distance, and sec the level 
line of the bases of the clouds from which the shower descended, 
without being able to attach an instant and easy meaning to the 
Words " Expansion in the midst of the waters." And if, hav- 

• " Gild made 

The Srmnment, expanse of liquid, pure, ] 

Tnmsparenl, elemental air, dillused 



Of this great round." Paradise Lout, book viL 
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irately, lie would perceive at once, if he had e^er noticed any- 
ing of the nature of clouds, that the level line of their baaes 
d indeed most sevorelj' and stringently divide "waters from 
waters," that is to say, divide water in its collective and tangi- 
ble Btate, from water in its divided and aerial state ; or the 
waters wliich fall and jlow, from those which rise and Jloat. 
Next, if we try this interpretation in the theological senee of 
the word Heaven, and examine whether the clouds are spoken 
of as God's dwelling place, wo find God going before the Israel- 
ites in a pillar of clond ; reveaJing Uimself in a clond on Sinai ; 
appearing in a clond on the mercy seat, filling the Temple of 
Solomon with the cloud when its dedication is accepted ; ap- 
pearing in a great cloud to Ezekiel ; ascending into a cloud 
before the eyes of the disciples on Mount Olivet ; and in like 
manner retaniing to Judgment. " Behold, he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him." "Then shall they see 
the son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory." * While farther, the "clouds" and "heavens" 
are used as interchangeable words in those Psalms which most 
distinetlj set forth the power of God : " He bowed the Leavens 
also, and camo down ; he made darkness pavilions round abont 
him, dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies." And, again : 
" Thy mercy, oh Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reacheth nnto the clouds." And, again: "His excellency is 
over Israel, and his strength is in the clouds." Again : " The 
clouds poured out water, the skies sent out a sound, the voice of 
thy thunder was in the heaven," Again: " Clouds and dark- 
ness are round abont him, righteousness and judgment aro the 
habitation of his throne ; the heavens declare his righteousness, 
and all the people see his glory." 

§ C. In all these passages the meaning is unmistakable, if 
they possess definite moaning at all. We are too apt to take 
them merely for sublime andvuguo imagery, and therefore grad- 
ually to lose the apprehension of their life and power. The ex- 
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* The reader may refer to tlie following testa, whicli i 
quote : Exod. xiii. 31, xvi. 10, xix. fl, xiiv. 16, xxsiv. 5, Levit. 
Hum. I. 34. Judges v. 4, 1 Kings viii. 10, Ezek. i. 4, Dan. vii. 13, 
1 Thoss. iv. 17, Bev. i. 7. 
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Jii'eesion, " He liowod the Heavens," for instance, is, I snppoee, 
reoeiTed by moat readers as a maguiflcent hyperbole, huving 
reference to some peculiar and fearful manifestation of God's 
power to the writer of the Psalm in which the words occur. But 
the expression either has plain meaning, or it haa m meaning. 
Understand hy the term " Heavens" the compass of infinite 
Epace around the earth, and the expression, "bowed the 
Heavens," however sublime, is wholly without meaning; in- 
finite space cannot be bent or bowed. But understand by the 
" Heavens" the veil of clouds above the earth, and the expres- 
sinn is neither hyperbolieal nor obsenro ; it is pure, plain, and 
accurate truth, and it describes God, not as revealing Himself 
in any peculiar way to David, but doing what he is still doing 
before our own eyes day by day. By accepting the worda in 
their simple sense, we are thus led to apprehend the immediate 
preaenee of the Deity, and His purpose of manifesting Himself 
as near ns whenever the storm-cloud stoops upon its course ; 
wlu'le by our vague and inaccurate acceptance of the words we 
remove the idea of His presence faj- from us, into a region which 
we can neither see nor know ; and gradually, from the close reali- 
it&d'a of a living God who" maketh the clouds his chariot," we 
refine and explain ourselves into dim and distant suspicion of 
an inactive God, inhahitinginconccivable places, and fading into 
tile multitudinous formalisms of tlie laws of Nature. 

§ 7. All errors of this kind — and in the present day we are 
in constant and grievous danger of falling into them — arise from 
tile originally mistaken idea that man can, " by searching, find 
out God — find out the Almighty to perfection ;" that is to say 
byielp of courses of reasoning and accumulations of science, 
'pprehend the nature of the Deity in a more exalted and more 
wcnrate manner than in a state of comparative ignorance; 
whereas it is clearly necessary, from the beginning to the end 
*[ time, that God's way of revealing Himself to His creatures 
diould he a simple way, which all those creatures may under- 
itand. Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean capacity 
w enlarged, it is necessary that communion with their Creator ' 
ihould be possible to all ; and the admission to such communion 
JttiiBt be rested, not on their having a knowledge of astronomy, 
but on their having a human soul. In otder to Kadfti tK^ 
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com muni on poBsihle, tlie Deity has Btooped from HJs throno, anfl 
has not only, in the person of the Son, tulcen upon Him the veil 
of our human Jlesk, but, in the person of tlie Fatlier, taken upon 
I Him the veil of our human Ihoughts, and permitted us, by His 
K own spokon authority, to conceive Him simply and clearly as a 
■■ loving Father and Friend ; — a hoing to.be walked with and rea- 
soned with ; to be moved by our entreaties, angered by our re- 
bellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and glori- 
fied by our labor ; and, finally, to be beheld in immediate and 
active presence iu all the powers and changeg of creation. Tliia 
conception of God, which ia the child's, ia evidently the only 
one which can ho universal, and therefore the only one which 
for us can be true. The moment that, in our pride of heart, we 
refuse to accept tlie eondeaeension of the Almighty, and desire 
Him, instead of stooping to hold our hands, to rise up before us 
into His glory, — we hoping that by standing on a grain of dust 
_,or two of human knowledge higher than our fellows, we maybe- 
E.liold the Creator as He rises, — God takes us at our word ; He 
rises, into His own invisible and inconceivable majesty ; He goes 
forth upon the waja which are not our ways, and retires into the 
thoughts which are not our thoughts ; and we are left alone. 
And presently we say in our vain heai-ta, " There is no God." 
. I would desire, therefore, to receive God's account of 
s own creation as under the ordinary limits of human knowl- 
^■edge and imagination it would be received by a simply minded 
man ; and finding that the " heavens and the earth" are spoken 
of always as having something like equal relation to each other 
(" thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host 
of them"), I reject at once all idea of the term "Heavens" 
being intended to signify the infinity of space inhabited by 
countless worlds ; for between those infinite heavens and the 
particle of sand, which not the earth only, but the sun itself, 
with all the solar system, is in relation to them, no relation of 
equality or comparison could be inferred. But I suppose the 

I heavens to mean that part of creation which holds equal com- 
panionship with our globe ; I understand the " rolling of those 
lieavens together as a scroll" to be an equal and relative de- 
atpuction with the " melting of the elements in fervent heat ;" * 
I • Compare also Job, aisvi. 39, " The aiireading of Ihe clouds, and the 
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J I underatard tlie making the firmament to signifj that, bo 
(at as man is concerned, most magnificent ordinance of the 
clouds ; — the ordinance, that iia the great plain ol waters wiia 
[ortned on the face of tlie earth, so also a plain of watere should 
be stretched along the height of air, and the face of the cloud 
answer the face of tlie ocean ; and that this upper and heavenly 
plain should be of waters, as it were, glorified in their nature, 
M longer quenching the fire, but now bearing fire in thoir own 
bosoms ; no longer murmuring only when the winds raise them 
or rocks divide, but answering each other with tlieir own voices 
from pole to pole ; no longer restniinod by established shores, 
ami guided through nnchiinging channels, but going forth at 
Iheir pleasure like the armies of the angels, and choosing their 
wcumpments upon the heights of the hills ; no longer hurried 
downwards forever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the lightless 
accumulation of the abyss, but covering the oast and west with 
tlie waving of their wings, and robing the gloom of the farther 
infinite with a vesture of divers colors, of which the threads are 
purple and scarlet, and the embroideries flftmo, 

§ 9. This, I believe, is the ordinance of the firmament ; and 
it seems to me that in the midst of the material nearness of these 
lieavens God means us to acknowledge Ilis own immediate pres- 
Miceas visiting, judging, and bleasing us, " The earth shoi 
the heavens also dropped, at the presence of God." " He doth 
eetHisbowin the cloud," and thus renews, in the sound of every 

^*i» of his tabumaele ;" anAxxsviii. 83. " KnoweatUiou the ordiottnces of 

Wtgd ? canst thou Bct the dominioa thereol iu the earth ? canst thou lift 

l^lliy voice to the cIouiJb!" 

Observe that in the possnge of Addison's well known hymn — 

" Tbe Hpocious firmament on high, 

Wilh all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proelaim" — 
"is wrikr has clenrly tlie true distinctions in hU mioil ; ho does not \Kf 
•wds, as we too often ac;*pl them, in vwn tautology. By the spar. 
Swument ha means Uio elouds. using the word epacioiis to mark the truo 
Itianing of the Hebrew term : the hlue eihereid sky ia the real air or et 
blue above the clouds ; the heavcos arc the starry space, for which be i 
Blla word, less accurately, indeed, than Ihu others, but aa the only 
iraOable for tliia meaoia^ . 
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drooping swathe of rain, his promiaes of overlaating love, 
them hiith he set a tabernacU for the buq ;" whose burning ball, 
which without the firmament would be seen as all intolerable and " 
scorching circle In the blackness of vacuity, is by that firmumeEt 
Eurrouudcd with gorgeous service, und tempered by mediatorial 
ministries ; by the firmament of clouds the golden pavcmctit 
ie spread for his chariot wheels at morning ; by the firmament 
of cloads the temple is built for his prCEence to fiU with light 
at noon ; by the firmament of clouds the purple veil is closed 
at evening round the sanctuary of his rest ; by the mists of tlie 
flrmatnent his implacable light is divided, and its separated 
fierceness appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth of dia- 
tance with its bloom, and the flush with which the mountaijn 
burn as they drink the overflowing of the dayEpring. And in 
this tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men, through the 
shadows of the firmament, God would seem to set forth the stoop- 
ing of His own majesty to men, upon the throne of the fiima- 
ment. As the Creator of all the worlds, and the Inhabiterof 
eternity, we cannot behold Him ; but, as the Judge of the earth 
and the Preserver of men, those heavens are indeed His dwelling- 
place. " Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God's throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool. " And all those passings 
to and fro of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all those 
visions of silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
»obe and cloven ray, are hut to deepen in our hearts the accept- 
«,nce, and distinctness, and dearness of tlie simple words, "' Oul 
Father which art i: 
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THE DRY LAND. 



, Hattno thns arrived at some apprehension of the tme 
meBning and noble officeaof the douda, we leave farther inquiry 
into their aspects to another time, and follow the fixed arrange- 
ment of our Buhject ; first, to the crests of the mountains. Of 
these also, h.aving seen in our review of ancient and modern 
landscape Tarious strange differences in the way men looked 
npon them, it will be well in the outset to ascertain, as far as 
mav he, the trne meaning and office. 

The words which marked for us the purpose of the clouds 
are followed immediately by those notable ones : — 

" And God said. Let the waters which are under the heaven 
be gathered together anto one place, and let the dry laud ap- 
pear." 

We do not, perhaps, often enough consider the deep signifi- 
cance of this sentence. We are too apt to receive it as the descrip- 
tion of an event vaster only in its extent, not in its nature, than 
tte compelling the Ked Sea to draw back, that Israel might pass 
V- Wo imagine the Deity in like maner rolling the waves of the 
^Bter ocean together on a heap, and setting bars and doors to 
tiiem eternally. 

But there is a far deeper meaning than this in the solemn 
•ords of Genesis, and in the correspondent verse of the Psalm, 
"His hands prepared the dry land." Up to' that moment the 
^rth had been void, for it had been without form. The com- 
oaud that the waters should be gathered was the command that 
the earth should be sculptured. The sua was not driven to his 
Plsce in suddenly restrained rebellion, but withdrawn to his 
place in perfect and patient obedience. The dry land appeared, 
lot in level sands, forsaken by the surges, which those surgea 
Slight again claim for their own ; but in langQ be^ou.^ i^ii^^ cat 
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swelling hill and iron rock, for ever to claim kindred with tie] 
firmament., and be companioned by ths clonda of heaven. 

§ 2. What space of time waa in reality occupied hythc "day" 
of Genesis, is not, at preeont, of any importance for na to con- 
sider, by what furnaces of fire the adamant was melted, and 
by what wheels of earthquake it waa torn, and by what teeth ol 
glacier and weight of sea-waves it waa engraven and finished 
into its perfect form, we may perhaps hereafter endeavor to con- 
jecture ; but here, as in few words the work is summed by tlie 
historian, ao in few broad thoughts it should be comprehended 
by ua ; and as we read the mighty sentence, " Let the dry land 
appear," we should try to follow the finger of God, as it en- 
graved upon the stone tables of the earth the letters and the law 
of its everlasting form ; as, gulf by gulf, the channels of the 
deep were plouglied ; and cape by cape, the lines were traced, 
with Divine foreknowledge, of the shores that were to limit the 
nations ; and chain by chain, the mountain walls were lengthened 
forth, and their foundations fastened for ever ; and the com- 
pass was set upon the face of the depth, and the fields, and the 
highest part of the dust of the world were made ; and the right 
hand of Christ first strewed the snow on Lebanon, and smoothed 
the slopes of Calvary. 

§ 3. It is not, I repeat, always needful, in many respects it ia 
not possible, to conjecture the manner, or the time, in which this 
work was done ; but it is deeply necessary for all men to consider 
the magnificence of the accomplished purpose, and the depth 
of the wisdom and love which are manifested in the ordinances 
of the hills. For observe, in order to bring the world into the 
form which it now bears, it wiis not mere sculpture that was 
needed ; the mountains could not stand for a day unless they 
were formed of materials altogether different from those which. 
constitute the lower hills, and the surfaces of the valleys. A 
harder substance had to be prepared for every monntain chain • 
yet not so hard but that it might be capable of crumbling dowil 
into earth fit to nourish the alpine forest and the alpine flower ; 
not so hard hnt that, in the midst of the utmost majesty of its 
enthroned strength, there should he seen on it the seal of death 
and the writing of the same sentence that had gone forth aca ' 
^^^s human frame, " Dust thou art, and nnto dust thou 8 
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return," * And with this perisliablc aubatanoe the most ma]'estio 
forms wore to be fnimed that were conaistGiit with the safety of 
mm ; aud the peuk was to h& lifted, und tlie diif rent, us high 
and aa steeply as was possible, in order yet to permit tho ahop- 
lierd to feed his flocks upon the slope, and the cottage to nestle 
beneath their shadow. 

§ 4. And observe, two distinct enda were to be accomplished 
tn tliG doing thia. It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that such 
eminences should be created, in order to fit the eartli in any wiae 
for humqn habitation ; for without mountains the air could not 
be pnrified, nor the flowing of the rivers euatained, and the earth 
must have become for the moat part deaert plain, or stagnant 
marBh. Bnt the feeding of the rivers and tho purifying of the 
winds are the least of the services appointed to the bills. To 
fill the tliirst of the human heart for the beauty of God's work- 
ing,— to startle its lethargy with the deep and pure agitation of 
aBtonidimenti^are their higher missions. They are aa a great 
and noble architEcture ; first giving shelter, comfort, and rest ; 
nod covered also with mighty sculpture aud painted legend. It 
u impossible to examine in their connected system the features 
of even the most ordinary mountain scenery, without concluding 
that it lias bet^n prepared in order to unite aa far as possible, 
md in the closest compass, every means of delighting and sanc- 
tifying the heart of man. " As f ar as /^osst'fi/e ;" thatia,asfar 
w ia consistent with the fnlfilment of the sentence of condemna- 
fcm on the whole earth. Death must be upon the hills ; and' 
the cruelty of the tempests smite them, and the briar and thorn 
»pring np upon them : but they so smite, as to bring their rocka 
lotothe fairest forms ; and so spring, as to make the very desert 
Uoasom as the rose. Even among, our own hills of Scotland . 
Md Cumberland, though often too barren to be perfectly beau- 
Mnl, and always too low to be perfectly sublime, it is strange 
now many deep sources of delight are gathered into the compass ' 
of their glena and vales ; and Low, down to the most secret 
dnster of their far-away flowers, and the idlest leap of their 



I * "Surely the mountain falling cometh to nougiit, and the rock le re- 
OlOTed out of hifl place. The waters wear tlie stones ; tiiou waslieat away 
tlie tilings wblcb grow out of the dast of the earth; and tUou destroyest 
tiieliopeof man."— Joi, xiv. 18, 19. 



flipaying etreamlets, the wholo heart of Nature soems thirsting^ 
to give, and still to give, sliedding forth. her everlasting bcncfi- 
rnncc with a profusion bo piiticnt. eo passionate, that our ut. 
most observance and thankfulnesa are but, at last, neglect of her 
iiublencBS, and apathy to her love. But among the true monn- 
tuina of the greater orders the Divine purpose of appeal at once 
to all the facultios of the human spirit hacomes still more mani- 
fest. Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, in some degree, the 
richnesB of the valleys at their feet ; the grey downs of Southern 
England, and treeleaa eoteanxof Central France, and greyewellfl 
of Scottish moor, whatever peculiar charm they may possess in 
themselves, are at least destitute of those which belong to the 
woods and fields of the lowliiuila. But the great mountains lift 
the lowlands on Iheir sides. Let the reader imagine, hrst, the 
appearance of the most varied plain of some richly cultivated 
country ; let him imagine it diirk with graceful woods, and soft 
with deepest pastures ; let him fill the space of it, to the utmost 
horizon, with innumei-able and changeful incTdents of scenery 
and life ; leading pleasantstreamletathrough its meadows, strew- 
ing clusters of cottages beside their banks, tracing sweet foot- 
paths through its avenues, ami animating its fields with happy 
flocks, and slow wandering spots of cattle ; and when he has 
wearied himself with endless imagining, and left no space with- 
out some loveliness of its own, let him conceive all this great 
plain, with its infinite treasures of natural beauty and happy 
liuman life, gathered up in God's hands from one edge of the 
horizon to the other like a woven garment ; and shaken into 
deep, falling folds, as the robes droop from a king's 'shoulders ; 
all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts along the hollows of 
its fall, and all its forests. rearing themselves aslant against ila 
slopes, as a rider rears himself back when his horse plunges ; 
and all its villages nestling themselves into the new windings of . 
its glens ; and all its pastures thrown into steep waves of greeii- 
Ewai-d, dashed with dew along the edges of their folds, and 
sweeping down into endless slopes, with a cloud here and there 
lying quietly, half on the grass, half in the air ; and he will have 
aa yet, in all this lifted world, only the foundation of one of the 
■ great Alps. And whatever is lovely in the lowland scenery be- 
oomea lovelier in thia change : the trees which grew heavily and 
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stiffly from the level line of plain assiifne etrange curves of 
ttreiigtli and grace as they bend themselves aguinet the moun- 
tain side ; they breathe more freely, and toss their branches 
mora cnrelesaly as each climbs higher, looking to the clear light 
iboTe the topmost leaves of its brother tree : the flowers which 
on the amble plain fell before the plough, now And out for them- 
seltcB unapproachable places, where year by year they gather 
into happier fellowship, and fear no evil ; and the streams which 
in the level land crept in dark eddies by unwholesome banks, 
now move in showers of silver, and are clothed with rainbows, 
and bring health and life wherever the glance of their waves 
can reach. 

§ 5. And although this beauty seenis at first, id its wildnesa, 
Inconsistent with the service of man, it is, in fact, more necos- 
iBjy to his happy existence than all the level and easily subdued 
liind which he rejoices to possess. Ifc seems almost an insult to 
the reader's intelligence to ask him to dwell {as if they could bo 
donbtodj on the uses of the hilla ; and yet so little, until lately, 
linve those uses been understood, that, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of the most enlightened of the religious men of his 
day (Fleming), himself a native of a mountain country, casting 
»boHt for some reason to explain to himself the existence of moun - 
taina, and prove their harmony with the general perfectnoss of 
the providential government of creation, can light upon this 
reason only, " They are inhabited by the beasts." 
§6, It may not, therefore, even at thisday, be altogether profit- 
1^ IsMor annecessary to review briefly the nature of the three great 
I officBi which mountain ranges are appointed to fulfil, in order 
(,„, g^^ ^, to preserve the health and increase the happiness 
«i""'S3on '^Q "^^ mankind. Their first use is of course to give 
'"'°' motion to water. Every fountain and river, from 

the ineh-deep streamlet that crosses the village lane in trembling 
de&rness, to the massy and silent march of the everlasting inul- 
titode of waters in Amaxon or Ganges, owe their play, and pun ty, 
and power, to the ordained elevations of the earth. Gentle or 
sleep, extended or abrupt, some determined elope of the earth's 
larfacc is of course necessary, before any wave can so much lu 
overtake one sedge in its pilgrimage ; and how seldom do we 
enough consider, as we wa!k beside the margins of our ^ilcasaut 
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trooks, how beautiful miJ wondorfnl is that ordinance, of which 
every blade of gniss thitt wavee in their clear water is a perpetual 
sign ; that the dew and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall 
find no resting-place ; shall find, on the contrary, fixed chauneJfl 
traced for them, from the raviiiea of the central crests down 
which they roar in sudden ranks of foam, to the dark hollowa 
beueath the banks of lowland pasture, ronnd which they must ] 
circle alowly among the stems andlieneath the leaves of the lilies ; 
paths prepared for them, by which, at some appointed rate of jour- 
ney, they must evermore descend, sometimes slow and aometimea 
swift, but never pausing; the daily portion of the earth they 
have to glide over marked for them at each suecosaive sunrise, 
the place which has known them knowing them no more, and 
the gateways of guarding mountaina opened for theni in cleft 
and cliasm, none letting them in their pilgrimage ; and, from far 
off, the great heart of the sea calling them to itself ! Deep call- 
eth \into deep. I know not which of the two is tlie more won- 
derful, — that calm, gradated, invisible slope of the champaign 
land, which gives motion to the stream ; or that passage cloven 

I for it through the ranks of hill, which, necessary for the health 
of the land immediately around them, would yet, unless so 
Bupematnraily divided, have fatally intercepted the fiowoftho 
Seaters from far-ofE countries. When did the great spirit of 
the river first knock at those adamantine gates i* When did the 
porter open to it, and cast his keys away for ever, lapped in 
whirling sand ? I am not satisfied— no one should be satisfied — 
with that vague answer, — the river cut its way. Not so. The 
river found its way. I do not see that rivers, in their own 
etrength, can do mnch in cutting their way ; they are nearly aa 
apt to choke their channels up, aa to cai've them out. Only 
give a river some little sudden power in a valley, and see how it 

I will use it. Cut itself a bed ? Not so, by any meana, hnt fill 
ip its bed, and look for another, in a wild, dissatisfied, incon- 
^Btent manner. Any way, rather than the old one, will better 
please it ; and even if it is banked up and forced to keep to the 
old one, it will not deepen, but do all it can to raise it, and leap 
iDut of it. ArA although, wherever water has a steep fall, itwill 
fwiftlycut itself a bed deep into the rock or ground, it will not, 
(ivhen the rock is hai-d, cut a wider cliannel than it actually needs ; 
I 4- --m^ J 
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10 that if (he existing river beds, tlirougli ranges of nioiintiiin, 
tad in reality been cut by the streams, they would he found, 
wherever the rccka ave hard, only in the form of narrow and 
profound ra,vines, — like tlie well-known channel of the Niiigiira, 
below the fall ; not in that of extended valleys. And thetictual 
work of true mountain rivers, tliongh often much greater in 
proportion to their body of water tliun that of the Kiagani, is 
qaitfiinsignilicantwhon compivred. with the area and depth of tlie 
talleya through whicli they flow j so that, although in many 
cases it appears that those larger valleys have been excavated at 
earlier periods by more powerful streams, or by the existing 
Btream in a more powerful condition, still the great fact remaina 
always equally plain, and equally admirable, that, whatever the 
nuture and duration of the agenL-ies employed, the cartli was so 
diapedatfirst as to direct the currents of its rivers in the manner 
most healthy and convenient for man. Tlie valley of the Rhone 
may, though it is not likely, have been in great part excavated 
in early time by torrents a thousand times larger than tho 
Bhone ; but it could not have been excavated at all, unles7tho 
mountains had been thrown at first into two chains, between 
Tthieh the torrents were set to work in a given direction. And 
it is easy to conceive how, under any less beneficent dispositions 
ol their masses of hill, tlie continents of the earth might either 
ine been covered with enormous lakes, as parts of North Amori- 
« Bctually are covered ; or have become wildernesses of postifer- 
Diu marsh ; or lifeless plains, upon which the water would have 
drifd aa it fell, leaving them for great part of the year desert. 
Buoh districts do exist, and exist in vaatness : the whole earth 
is Mt prepared for the habitation of man ; only certain small 
portions are prepared for him, — the houses, as it were, of the hu- 
man race, from which they are to look abroad upon the rest of 
the world, not to wonder or complain that it is not all house, 
Ijot to be grateful for the kindness of tho admirable building, 
in the house itself, as compared with the rest. It would be as 
sbaurd to think it an evil that all the world is not fit for us to 
inhabit, as to think it an evil that the globe is no larger than it 
i& As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to na 
for our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered with rolling waves or 
drifting sands, fretted with ice or crested ■witli ftie, \% sa^Vdnt^ 
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ns for contemplation in an unin habitable magnificence ; and 
th»t part which we are enabled to inhabit owes its fitness for 
human lire chiefly to its mountain ranges, which, throwing the 
Buperfliious ruin oS as it falls, collect it in etrearns or lakes, and 
guide it into given places, und in given directions ; bo that meii 
can build their cities in the midst of fields which they know will 
bo always fertile, and establish the lines of their commerce upon 
streams which will not fail. 

§ 7. Nor is this giving of motion to water to be considered i, 
as confined only to the EUrface of the earth. A no less import 
ant function of the hills is in directing the flow of the fonntaii 
and springs, from subterranean reservoirs. There la no mini 
Ions springing up of water out of the ground at our feet ; 
every fountain and well is aapplied from a reservoir among 
bills, BO placed as to involve some slight fall or pressure, enoi 
to secure the constant flowing of tho stream. And the incaleul 
bie blessing of the power given to us iu moat valleys, of reac 
ing by excavation some point whence the water will rise to t 
Bnrfitce of the ground in perennial flow, is entirely owing to t 
concave disposition of tho bods of clay or rock raised from I 
neath the bosom of the valley into ranks of enclosing hilla. 

g 8. The second great use of mountains is to maintain a oo 
stant change in tho currents and nature of the air, Sa 
change would, of course, have been partly caused by different 
iu soils and vegetation, even if the earth had been level ; but 
Sacond nia. To a far less cxtcnt tliau it is now by the chains 
■ir. hills, which exposing on one side their masses 

rock to tho full beat of the sun (increased by the angle 
■which the rays strike on the slope), and on the other cuf 
ing a soft shadow for leagues over the plains at their tat 
divide the earth not only into districts, but into climates, pi 
cause perpetual currents of air to traverse their passes, and I 
cend or descend their ravines, altering both tho temperature ei 
nature of the air as it passes, in a thousand different way 
moistening it with tho spray of tJieir waterfalls, sucking it dol 
and beating it hither and thither in the pools of their torrenl 
closing it within clefts and caves, where the sunbeams not 
roach, till it is as cold as November mists, then sending it for 
^sin to breathe softly across the slopes of velvet fields, or to 
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Bcorched among sunburnt ahalea and grasslesa crags ; then draw- 
ing it back in moaning swirls tlirougli clefts of ice, ami up into 
dewy wraitliB above the Bnow-fields ; then piercing it with stranga 
eleotrio darts and floshesof mountain fire, and tossing it high in 
fantastic storm-cloud, as the dried grass is tossed by the mower, 
tmh suffering it tu depart at lust, when chastened and pure, to 
refresh the faded air of the far-ofl plains. 

§ 9. The third great use of mountains is to cause x>erpetual 
lihange in the soils of the earth. Without Bueh provisions the 
ground under cultivation would in a aeries of years become ex- 

hausted and require to be upturned laboriously by 
gw ihaogo m the hand of man. But the elevations of the earth's 

surface provide for it a perpetual renovation. The 
h^her mountains suffer their summits to be broken into frag- 
ments and to be cast doAvn in sheets of massy rock, full, as we 
bIisII Bee presently, of every substance necessary for the nourish- 
ment of plants : these fallen fragments are again broken by 
frost, and ground by torrents, into various conditions of sand 
imd clay — materials which are distributed jierpetually by the 
Blrcams farther and farther from the mountain's base. Every 
shower which swells the rivulets enables their waters to carry 
certain portions of earth into new positions, and exposes new 
banks of ground to be mined in their turu. That turbid foam- 
ing of the angry water, — that tearing down of bank and rock 
slong the flanks of its fury, — are no disturbances of the kind 
contBB of nature ; they are beneficent operations of laws nceea- 
laijto the existence of man and to the beauty of the earth. 
The process is continued more gontly, but not less effectively, 
ever all the surface of the lower undulating country ; and each 
filtering thread of summer rain wliich trickles through the short 
tarf of the uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of earth 
to 1)0 tJirown down on some new natural garden in the dingles 
beloir. 

And it is not, in reality, a degrading, but a true, large, and 
eiUkobling view of the mountain ranges of the world, if we com- 
pare them to heaps of fertile and fresh earth, laid up by a pni- 
Jrot gardener beside liis garden beds, whence, at intervals, he 
caata on them some scattering of new and virgin ground. That 
Tfiich wo 80 often lament aa convulsion or deslniatVoii. S.axi^j'QQs' 
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ling else tliaii the momentary shaking of tlic dust from the spado. 
The winter floods, which inQict a temporary devastation, bear 
with them the elemeuta of succeeding fertility ; the fruitful 
field ia covered with sand and shingle in momentary judgment, 
but iu enduring mercy ; and tlie great river, which chokes its 
mouth with marsh, and toasoa terror along its shore, is but scat- 

• tering the seeds of the harvests of futurity, and preparing the 
Beats of unborn generations. 
§ 10. I have not spoken of the local and peculiar utilitira of 
moDotains : I do not count tho beneCt of the supply of summer 
streams from the moors of tho higher riiugea, — of the various 
medicinal plants which are nested among tJieir rocks, — of the 
delicate pasturage which they furnish for cattle,* — of tho forests 
in which tliey bear timber for shijiping, — the stones they supply 
for building, or the ores of metal which they collect into spots 
ojien to discovery, and easy for working. All these benefits are 
of a secondary or a limited nature. But the three great func- 
tions which I have just descnbod, — those of giving motion and 
change to water, air, and earth, — are indispensable to Itumaii 
existence ; they are operations to be regarded with as full a 
depth of gratitude aa the laws wliieli bid the tree bear fruit, or 
the seed multiply itself in the earth. And thus those desolate 
and threatening ranges of dark mountain, which, in nearly all 
ages of the world, men have looked upon with avei-sion or with 
terror, and shrunk back from as if they were haunted by perpetual 
images of death, are, in reality, sources of life and happiness far 
fuller and more beneficent than all the bright fruitfulness of the 
plain. The valleys only feed ; the mountains feed, aud guard, 

I and strengthen us. We take our idea of foarfulnesa and sub- 
limity alternately from the mountains and the sea ; but we as- 
Boeiatc them unjustly. The sea wave, with all its beneficence, 
is yet devouring and terrible ; but the silent wave of the blue 
mountain is lifted towards lieaven iu a stillness of perjwtual 
mercy ; and the one surge, unfathomable in its darkness, the 
other, unshaken in its faithfulness, for ever bear the seal of tl» ' ~ 
appointed symbol : 
" Thy Tiglilemimees Ss like the great mounlains ; 
Uliy Judgments are a great deep. " 
• TOe .*/j?.i«^ pnsturnffus (at least so say t\iii-Su.vo^nT(\s'i\Mi\n£eLlway^ 
Mfi *ad richest. ^ 
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( TES JIATEnlALS OP MOUNTAINS = — KIRST. COMPACT Ct 
TALLINES. 

81. In the early days of geological science, tlie subBtancos' 
lelt composed the cruet of the earth, us fur as it coald he ox- 
Ined, were eupposed to be referaWo to three distinct classea 
the first consisting of rocks which not only supported all the 
Test, but from which all tho rest were derived, lliercforo called 
"Primary ;" the second ciass consisting of rocks formed of the 
broken fragments or altered suhstance of the priniiiiy ones, 
therefore called " Secondary ;" and, thirdly, rocks or earthy 
aepositg formed by the ruins and detritus of both primary aud 
secondary rock a,, called, therefore, " Tertiary." This classifica- 
tion was always, in some degree, uncertain ; and has been lately 
BUperseded by more complicated aystems, founded on the char- 
acter of tho fossil? contained in the various deposits, and on the 
circnmstances of position, by which their relative ages are more 
accnrately aficertainable. But the original rude classification, 
tlioDgh of little, if any, use for scientific purposes, was baaed 
on certaiu broad and conspicuous plienomena, which it brought 
clearly before the popular mind. In this way it may still be ser- 
Tieeable, and ought, I think, to be permitted to retain its place. 
Mail introduction to systems more defined and authoritative. 

§ 2. For the fact is, that in approaching any largo mountain 
range, the ground over which the spectator passes, if ho examine 
it with any intelligence, will almost always arrange itself in hia" 
mind under three gi'cat heads. There will be, first, tho ground 
of the plains or valleys he is about to quit, composed of sand, 
c%, gravel, rolled stonea, and variously mingled soils ; which, 
if lie has any opportunity,— at tiie banks of a stream, or the 
Bides of a railway cutting, — to examine to any depth, he will 
find arranged in bods cxactJy resembling Vhoae ot Tatiiera. «aai.- 
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banks or sea-beaches, and appetiriiig to have been forniod under 
such natural laws as are in ojicration dfiily around us. At the 
outskirts of the hill district, lie may, perhaps, find considerable 
eminences, formed of these beds o( loose gravel and sand ; but, 
as he enters into it fartlior, lie will soon discover the hills to be 
composed of some liarder substtince, properly deserving thft' ■ 
rnamc of rock, snstaining itself in picturesque forms, and f 
ring, at first, to owe both its hardncas and its ontlinee to'q 
iction of laws sucli as do not hold at the present day. 
Milj explain the nature, and account for the distribution^ 
po banks which overhang the lowland road, or of the ( 

U'thy deposits which enrich the lowland pasture ; but he d 
Slot so distinctly imagine how the limestone hills of Derbys 
and Torkshiro were hardened into their stubborn whiteness, or 
raised into their cavernous cliffs. Still, if he carefully examines 
the Bubstanco of tliese more noble rocks, he wilt, in nine cases 
out of tea, discover them to bo composed of flue calcareous dust, 
or closely united particles of sand ; and will be ready to accept 
aa possible, or even probahlo, the suggestion of their having 
been formed, by slow deposit, at the bottom of deep lakes and 
ancient seas, under such luws of Nature as are still in operation. 
g 3. But, as he advances yet farther into the hill district, he 
finds the rocks around him assuming a gloomier and more ma- 
jestic condition. Their tint darkens ; their outlines become 
wild and irregular ; and whereas before they had only appeared 
at the roadside iu narrow ledges among the turf, or glanced out 
from among the thickets above the brooks in white walla and 
fantastic towers, they now rear themselves up in solemn and 
shattered masses far and near ; softened, indeed, with strange 
harmony of clouded colors, but possessing the whole scene with 
their iron spirit ; and rising, iu all probability, into eraiuencea 
as much prouder in actual elevation than those of the interme- 
' diato rocks, as more powerful in their influence over every minof 
feature of the laudacape. 

g 4. And when the traveller proceeds to observe closely the 
haterials of which these nobte ranges are composed, he finds 
blso a complete change in their internal structure. They are . 
so longer formed of delicate sand or dustr— each particle of tU 
Bust the same aa every other, and the whole mass depondinggf 
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its hardness merely on their closely cemG^tcd imJty ; but they 
are qow formed of Geversl distinct substanc^^sisiltly unlike each 
other ; and ootpre-ised but crystallized into one mass, — eryatal- 
lizpd into a unity fur more perfect than thaCoJf- the duBty lime- 
stone, bnt yet without the least mingling of f&eli: sevcrij na- 
tures with each other. Such a rock, freshly broken, has a spotty, 
granulated, and, in almost all iuatuuces, sparkling, apficarance ; 
it requires a much harder blow to break it than the tyuegtone or 
sandstone ; but, when once thorouglily shattered, it 'isViiasj to 
separate from each other the various substances of whiGli.it is 
CODipoeed, and to examine them in their individuul grains ^r 
crystals ; of which each variety will be found to have a diffen?itt 
degree of hardness, a different shade of color, and a different^-' 
I cbaractcr of form. 

But this examination will not enable the observer to compre- 
' head the method either of their formation or aggregation, at 
least by any process euch as he now sees taking place around 
I him ; be will at once be driven to admit tliat some strange and 
1 poirerfnl 0})eration has taken place upon these rocks, different 
' from any of which ho is at present cognizant ; and farther in- 
qairy will probably induce him to admit, as more than proba- 
^Me, the supposition that their structure is in groat part owing 
^^^Bk action of enormouB heat prolonged for indefinite periods. 
^^^ffs. Now, although these three great groups of rocks do in- 
^^^^often pass into each other by imperceptible gradations, and 
% d^hongh their peculiar aspect is never a severe indication of ■ 
tlieir relative ages, yet their characters are for the most part so 
defined as to make a strong impression on the mind of an ordi- 
oiirj observer, and their age is also for the most part approxi- 
■nately indicated by their degrees of hardness, and crystalline as- 
pect. It does, indeed, sometimes happen that a soft and slimy 
f^Iaj will pass into a rock like Aberdeen granite bytransitloua so 
eabtle that no point of separation can be determined ; and it 
Wry often happens that rocks like Aberdeen granite are of more 
i*MDt formation than certain beds of sandstone and limestone. 
But, in spite of all these uncertainties and exceptions, I believe 
^■t unless actual pains be taken to efface from the mind its 
Datura] impressions, the idea of three great classes of rocks and 
cuth will maintain its ground in the thoughts ol X\v& ^^'v^<±,'^ 
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obBerver ; that whotlier he dGaire it or not, he will find himaetf 
throwing the BoEt-an'd luuse L'lays and sands together under one 
head ; placing the hard rocks, of a dull, compact, homogeneous 
Buhstance, nndpr- another head ; and the hardest rocks, of a 
crystalline, .frittering, and various substance, under & third 1 
head ; and lia*ing done this, he will also find that, with certuin ■ 
easily adfti^ible exceptions, these three classes of rocks are, in 
cvery.difitrict which he examines, of three different ages ; that 
the a6(lfst are the youngest, the hard and homogcneoas ones are 
older,! Slid the crystalline are the oldest ; and he will, perhaps, 
ifr^tjie end, fiud it a somewhat inconvenient piece of respect to 
.jjie 'complexity and accuracy of modem geological science, it he 
;.refuse to the three classes, thus defined in his imagination, their 
ancient title of Tertiary, Secondary, and Primary. ■ 

g (i. But however this may be, there is one lesson evident!^ 
intended to be taught bythe different characters of these rocks, 
which we must not allow to escape us. We have to observe, 
first, the state of perfect powerlessuess, and loss of all beauty, 
eshihited in those beds of earth in which the separated pieces or 
particles are entirely independent of each other, more especially 
in the gravel whose pebbles have all been rolled into ona shape : 
secondly, the greater degree of permanence, power, and beauty 
possessed by the rocks whose component atoms have some affec- 
tion and attraction for each other, though all of one kind ; and 
lastly, the utmost form and highest beauty of the rocks in which 
the several atoms have all differe-nl shapes, characters, and 
oj^ces ; but are inseparably united by some fiery process which 
has purified them all. 

It can hardly he necessary to point out how these nature 
ordinances seem intended to teach us the great truths whidH 
are the basis of all political science ; how the polishing frictin 
rMch separates, the affection which binds, and the afllic 

A fuses and confirms, are accurately symbolized by the j 
(s to which the several ranks of hills appear to owe fchj| 
present aspect ; and how. even if the knowledge of those pro- 
cesses he denied to us, that present aspect may in itself seem no 
imperfect image of the various states of mankind : first, that 
which ia powerless through total disorganization ; secondly, 
which, though united, and in some degree powerful, is 
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yet incapable of great effort or result, owing to the too great 

similarity and confusion of offices, both in ranks and individu- 
als; and finally, the perfect state of brotherhood und strength 
in which each character is clearly distinguiahod, separately per- 
fected, and employed in its proper place and oHico. 

§ 7. I shall not, however, so opposo myself to the views of 
«nr leading geologists aa to retain here the names of Primary, 
Secondary, and Tertiary rocks. But as I wish the reader to 
liMp Uie ideas of the three classes clearly in hia mind, I will ask 
liis leave to give them names which involve no theory, and can 
bo Uable, therefore, to no great objections. Wo will call the 
tiud, and (generally) central, masBes Crystalline Hocks, because 
they almost always present an appearance of crystallization. 
The less hard substancea, which appear compact and homo- 
geneous, we will call Coherent Rocks, and for the scattered de- 
bris we will use the general term Diluvium. 

§ 8. All these Bubatancea agree in one character, that of 
being more or less soft and destructible. One material, indeed, 
»hicli enters largely into the composition of most of them, flint, 
is harder than iron; but even this, their cliiet source of strength, 
is easily broken by a sudden blow ; and it is so combined in the 
lar^e rocka with softer substances, that time and the violence of 
the weather invariably produce certain destructive effects on 
their masses. Some of them become soft, and moulder away ; 
others break, little by little, into angular fragments or slaty 
sheets ; hut all yield in some way or other ; and the problem to 
1« solved in every mountain range appears to he, that under 
these conditions of decay, the cliffs and peaks may be raised as 
high, and thrown into as noble forms, as is possible, consistently 
*ith an effective, though not perfect permanence, and a general, 
though not absolute security. 

§9. Perfect permanence and absolute security were evidently 
io nowise intended.* It would Jiave been as easy for the Cre- 

* I am well aware that to the minda of many persons nothing beara a 
fiaUt appearance of presuraplioo tliau any attempt at ruaeoniag respecUng 
I^K purposea of the Divine Being : and that in many cases it would be 
Iboughl more conuateat with the modesty of humanity to limit its endeavor 
•othe ascertaining ot physical causes llian to form eonjeclurea respecting 
iKTine intentions. But I believe this feeling to be teioe and. dai)^<nt(a&. 
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ator to have made mountains of sttic] as vt granite, of atlamaot 
as of lime ; but this was clearly no piirt of tliu Uivlnc counsels: 
mountains were to be dustructiljle anil frail ; to nii;lt under tlie 

»Soft lambency of the streamlet ; toaliiver before the subtle wedgft 
of the froat ; to mtber with untraceable dccaj in their own bijI ~ 
atance ; and yet, under all the-se conditions of destruction, to " 
JUaintaiued in mugnificfiit eminence before the eyea of men. 
Nor ia it in any ivise dillicnlt for ns to perceive the henefi- 
jtent reasons for this appointed frailness of the mountaiua. 
They appear to be threefold : the first, and the moat important, 
that auccesaive aoils might be supplied to the plaina, in the man- 
ner explained in the last chapter, and that men might be fur- 
*niahed with a material for theirworks of architecture and sculp- 
ture, at once Boft enough to be subdued, and hard enough to be 
preserved ; the aecond, tliat some Eenae of danger might always 
be connected with the most precipitous forms, and thus increase 
their sublimity ; and the third, that a subject of perpetual in- 
terest might be opened to the human mind in observing the 
changes of form brought about by time on these monuments of 
^creation. 

In order, therefore, to understand the method in which these 
irioua anbstaiicea break, so ns to produce the forms which are 
ihief importance in landscape, as well as the exquisite a<:lapta- 
Q of' all their qualities to the service of men, it will be well 
3i&t I should take aome note of them in their order ; pot with 
(ny mineralogieal accuracy, but with care enough to enable me 
lereafter to explain, without obscurity, any phenomena depend- 
ait upon aucii peculiaritiea of substance. 

1st. Crystalline Eocks. — In saying, above, tlial^' 
l^e hardest rocks generally presented an appearance of " crysl 

g lization," I meant a glittering or granulated lool^'j 
somewhat like that of a coai-se piece of freshly 
raken loaf sugar. 
But this appearance may also exist in rocka of uTiiform and 

■Wisdom can only be demonsiratoil in ifs tnda, and gooiluL'ss OQly perceived 
in [Is motives. He wlio in a murliitl miidpsty auppoaes that lie is incajjable 
of BppreheDdiiiE any of the purposes of God, renders iiiraseif also iucnpuble 
of witnessing his wisdom ; and lie who supposes that favors may he be- 
iwed wilbout inhjatkm, will sood learu to teceiru Uiem without gratitude. 
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substance, such as statuary marble, of which freshly bro- J 
ken pieces, put into a sugar-basin, cauunt be distinguished by J 
Are niwnys Com- ^"^'^ ^^^ ^'^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ siigar. Such rocks are truly 1 
puuiui. crystallino in atracture ; but the group to which 1 1 

wish to limit the term " crystalline," is not only thus gnuiulated I 
and glittering, but is always composed of at least two, usually I 
three or four, substances, intimately mingled with each other in 1 
the form of small grains or crystals, and giving the rock a more 1 
or less EiKckled or mottled look, according to the size of the I 
erystttle and their variety of color. It ia a law of nature, that I 
whenever rocks are to be employed on hard service, and for great [ 
purposes, they shall bo thus composed. And there appear to be 
two distinct providential reasons for this. 

g II. The first, that theae crystalline roclcB being, as we saw 
above, geuenilly the oldest and highest, it is from them that other ■] 
Bolls of various kinds must be derived ; and they were therefore \ 
utado ji kind of storehouse, from which, wherever they were 
foand, all kinds of treasures could be developed necessary fop 
the service of man and other living creatures. Thus the granite 
of Mont Blanc isacryatalline rock composed of four substances ; 
aBd in these four substances are contiiinud the elements of nesrly 
all kinda of sandstone and clay, together with potash, magnesia, 
and the mctala of iron and manganese. Wherever the smallest 
portion of this rock occurs, a certain quantity of each of these 
BuljEtances may be derived from it, and the plants and animals 
which require them suatained in health. 

The second reason appears to be that rocks composed in this 
laauner are capable of more interesting variety in form than any , 
ethers ; and as they wore continually to be exposed to sight in j 
the high ranges, they were so prepared as' to be always as inter- 
esting and beautiful as possible. 

§ 12. These crystalline or spotted rocks we must again sepa= 

nite into two great classes, according to the arrangement, i) 

lliem, of the particles of a substance called mica. It is uo 

present in all of them ; but when it occurs, it i 

usually in large quantiLies, and a notable source o 

skij character. It varies in color, occurring whitojl 

brown, green, red, and black ; and in aspect, fn; 

Ehiuiug plates to small dark grains, even tliose gt&v^&'\ie\."ft^ awivi. 
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nnder a magnifier, to be composed of little plates, like piucori 

exceedingly tliio glaas ; but witL tliis great difference from 
thut, whetlior liirge or smiill, tlie plates will not easily 
across, but are elastic, and capable of being bent into a consid- 
erable curve ; only if i)reBsed with a knife upon tbe edge, they 
will separate into any utirabor of thinner plates, more and more 
eliistic and flexible according to their thinness, and these again 
into others still finer ; there seeming to he no limit to the possi- 
ble Bubdivision but the coai-seness of the instrument employed. 
§ 13. Now, when these crystals 
or gi-ains, represented by the black 
spots and lines in Fig. 3, lie aa they 
do at It in that figure, in all direc- 
tions, cast hither and thither 
among the other materials of the 
stone, — sometimes on their faces, 
sometimes on their sides, some- 
times on their edges, — they give 
the rock an irregularly granulated 
appearance and structure, so that 
it will break witli ecjual ease in any 
direction ; but if these crystals lie 
all one way, with their sides paral- 
lel, as at h, they give the rock a 
striped or slaty look, and it will 
most readily break in the direction 
in which they lie, separating itself 
into folia or plates, more or less 
distinctly according to the quantity 
of mica in its mass. In the exam- 
Fple Fig. 4, a piece of rock from the top of Mont Breven, there 
'Are very few of them, and the material with which they are sur. 
rounded is so hard and compact that the whole mass breaks ir- 
regularly, like a solid ilint, beneath the hammer ; but the platea 
of mica nevertheless influence the fracture on a largo scale, and 
oecaaion, as we shall see hereafter, the peculiar form of t!ie prec- 
ipice jit the summit of the mountain.* 

• See Appeudix 3, aiaty Cleavage. 
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The rocks which are deBtituts of mica, or in wljich tlie n 
lies irregularly, or in which it ia altogether absent, I shall coll 
Compact Oryst.iil lines. The rocks in wliieh the mica liea regu- 
larly 1 shall call Slaty Orystallines. 

g 14. lat. Compact Crystallinca. — Under this head arc em 
braced tlia large group of tho gninitcs, syenites, and por* I 
ciim>j,(T Cuts- pliy'^^s. — rocka which all agree in tho followiag j 
particulars ; — 

A. Variety of color. — The method of their composition oat ] 




different substances necessitates their being all more or leaa. I 
I or dashed with various colors ; there being generally a | 
*iwr flisi chni- P''cvalent ground color, with other Bubordinata J 
^wiiiii;. ^ck- }]uea broken over it, forming, for the most part, 

tones of silver grey, of warm but subdued rod, or | 
purple. Now, there is in this a very marvellous provision for | 
lilt beauty of the central ranges. Other rocks, placed lower i 
sniong the hills, receive color upon tlieir surfaces from aU kinds j 
"t minute vegetation ; but these bigher and more exposed rocks 1 
W8 liable to be in many parts barren ; and tlie wlli lo^ma ^eAo | 
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which they are thrown noeeasitate their being often freshly bro-^ 
ken. so us to bring their pure color, nntonipercd iii anywise, 
frankly into sight. Uonco it is appointed tliat this color shall 
not be raw or monotonous, but composed — as all beautiful color 
must bo composed — by mingling of many hues in one, Not 
that there is any aim at atlradtve boauty in these rocka ; theyars 
intended to constitute solemn aud dcsulato scenes ; and there is 
nothing delicately or variously disposed in their colors. Swell 
beauty would have been inconsistent with thoir expression of 
power and terror, and it is "reserved for the marbles and other 
rocks of inferior office. But thoir color is grave and perfect; 
closely resembling, in many cases, the sort of hue reached by 
cross-chequering in the ground of fourteenth-century nmnu- 
Bcripta, and peculiarly calculated for distant cCecta of light; 
being, for the most part, slightly warm in tone, so as to rcceiv« 
■with full advantage the red and orange rays of sunlight. This 
warmtliis almost always farther aided by a glowing orange color, 
derived from tho diicom position of the iron which, though in 
email quantity, usually is an essential element in them : tho 
orange hue forma itself in unequal veins and epota upon the sur- 
faces which have been long exposed, more or less darkening 
them; and a very minute black lichen, — so minute as to look 
almost like spots of dark paint, — a littlo opposed and warmed 
l»y tho golden Lichen geographicus, still farther subdues the 
paler hues of tho highest granite rocka. Now, when a surface 
of this kiud is removed to a distance of four or five miles, and 
seen under warm light through soft air, the orange becomes rus- 
set, more or less inclining to pure red, according to tho power 
of tho niys : but the black of tho lichen becomes pure dark 
blue ; and the result of their combination is that pecnliar red- 
dish purple which is so strikingly the characteristic of the rocka 
of the higher Alps. Most of the travellers who have seen the 
Valley of Chamooni carry away a strong impression that its up- 
per precipices aro of red rock. But they ai'c, without excep 
tion, of a whitish grey, toned and raised by this united opera- 
tion of the iron, the lichen, and the light. 

§ 15. I have never hadan opportunity of studying thoeSecta 
of those tones upon rocka of porphyry ; but the beautiful 
of that rock in its interior substance has rendered it one of 
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LTOrite materials of the architects of all ages, in their most costly I 
TFork. Not that all porphyry is purple-; there are green and j 
white porphyries, aa there, are yellow and white rosea ; but the ] 
first idea of a porphyry rock is that it shall be purple, — just aa 
the first idea of a rose is that it shaU he red. The purple io- 
dines always towards nisset* rather than blue, iind is subdued 
hj small spots of grey or white. This speckled character, com- 
mon to all the erystallino rocks, fits them, in art, for large and 
majestic work,; it unfits them for delicate sculpture ; and their ■ 
second universal characteristic is altogether in liarmony with 
this consequence of their first. 

% 16. This second characteristic is a tough hardness, not a 
brittle hardness, like that of gliiss or fiint, which will splinter 
Tiolontly at a blow in the most unexpected directions ; but a 
grave hardness, which will bear many blows before 
tk|ir»"Briiiiic. it yiplds, and when it is forced to yield at last, will 
do so, aa it were, in a serious and thoughtful way ; 
not spitefully, nor uselessly, nor irregularly, but in the direction 
ia vfhich it is wanted, and where the force of the blow is di- 
rected — there, and there only. A flint which receives a shock 
stronger than it can bear, gives up everything at once, and flies 
into a quantity of pieces, each piece full of flaws. But a piece 
of granite seems to say to itself, very solemnly : " If these peo- 
ple are resolved to split me into two pieces, that is no reason 
wly I should split myself into three. I will keep together as 
Well as I can, and as long as I can ; and if I must full to dust at 

• Aa we had to complain of Dante lor not enough noticing Ibe colore of 
ftwkg in wild oature, let ua do Mm the Justice to refer to his aoble sjmbohc 
U* ot their colors when seeu ia the hewn hlock. 

" The lowest alair was marbk) whiw. bo smoolh 
And polished ihnt therein my mirrored form 
Dlstiact I saw. The next of hue mure dark 
Tlian ashleat gmJn, a rough and singad block, 
Cracked lenpthwiae and across. The third, that lay 
Massy above, seemed porphyry, tliat fliimed 
Red aa the life-blood spouting from a vein." 

This Btuir is at the gate of Purpatory. The while step means sincerity J 
of conscience ; the black, coutrilioo ; the purple (I beliuvi;), pardon by U 
JLtoncincril. 
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last, It Bhiill 1)0 Blowly and honorably ; not in a fit of fnry." 
The importance of this charoctor, in fitting the rock for liamao 
nscE, L-unuot liu exaggerated ; it ia esscntiul tu auch uses t\is.t it 
shuuM Lc huxd, for otherwise itcould not hear eaormoHB n'c-ights 
without being crushed ; and if, in addition to this hardness, it 
had been brittle, like glass, it could not liave been employed ei- 
cept in the ruduet way, as flints arc in Kentish walla. "Uat 
DOW it is possible to cut a block of granito out of its quarry ta 
exactly the size we want ; and that with perfect case, withont 
gunpowder, or any iielp but that of a few small iron wedges, a 
chisel, and a heavy hammer. A single workman can detach* 
mass fifteen or twenty feet long, by merely drilling a row ol 
holes, a couple of inches deep, and three or four inches apart, 
along tho surface, in tho direction in which he wialies to spht the 
lock, and then inserting wedges into each of those holes, and 
striking them, consecutively, with small, light, repeated blows 
along the whole row. The granite rends, at last, along the Hue, 
quite evenly, requiring very little chiselling afterwards to git« 
the block a smooth face. 

■ § 17. This after-chiselling, however, ia necessarily tedions 

work, and therefore that condition of speckled color, which is 
beautiful if exhibited in broad masses, but oSensive in delicate 
forms, exactly falls in with the conditions of possible sculpture. 
\ot only is it more laborious to carve granite delicately, than ft 
softer rock ; but it is physically impossible to bring it into cer- 
tain refinemelita of form. It cannot be scraped and touched 
into contours, as marble can ; it must be struck hard, or it will 
not yield at all ; and to striko a delicate and detached form 
hard, ia to break it. The detached fingers of a delicate hand, 
for instance, cannot, as far as I know, be cnt in granite. The 
smallest portion could not bo removed from them without a 
strength of blow which would break off the finger. Hence tho 
sculptor of granito is forced to confine himself to, and to seek for, 
certain types of form capable of expresBion in hia material ; he 

I is naturally driven to make his figures simple in surface, and 
colossal in si/.o, that they may bear his blows ; and this eini- 
plicity and magnitude are exactly the characters necessary ta 
show the granitic or porphyritic color to the best advantage. 
And thus we arc guided, almost forced, by the laws of nature, 
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Wiloright in art. Had granite been white, and marble speckled 
(and why should this not have been, but by the definite Divine 
sppointmeiit for the good of man?), the huge iigures of tho 
Egyptian would have been as oppressive to the dgbt as c-liSs of 
iDOT, and the Venus d^Medieis vould have looked like soma 
< Giijnisitely graceful species of frog. 

§ 18. The third uniTersal characteristic of these rocks ia 
their decomposition into the purest sand and clay. Some of 
llicm decompose spontaneously, though slowly, on exposure to 
Tbdr ihw bar ^^*'-'^^^ j ^'^^ greater number only after being me- 
•HriBtic FurUf chanJcally pulverized ; but the sand and clay to 
which by one or tlie other process they are reduci- 
ble, are both remarkable for tlmir purity. Tho clay is the finest 
ud best that can be found for poroelaiu ; the saud often of the 
purest white, always lustrous and bright in its particies. The 
REult of this law is a peculiar aspect uf purity in the landscape 
composed of such rocks. It cannot become muddy, or foul, or 
nnwholesome. The streams which descend through it may in- 
deed be opaque, and as white as cream with the churned sub- 
ttance of the granite ; but their water, after this substance has 
been thi-own down, is good and pure, and their shores are not 
slimy or treacherous, but of pebbles, or of firm and sparkling 
land. The quiet streams, springs, and lakes are always of ex- 
qaisite clearness, and the sea which washes a granite coast is as 
nnaullied as a flawless emerald. It is remarkable to what extent 
this intense jmrity in the country seems to influence the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. It is almost impossible to make a cot- 
tage built in a granite country look absolutely miserable. Bough 
it may be, — neglected, cold, full of aspect of hardship, — but it 
Mrer can look/oulj no matter how carelessly, how indolently, 
its inhabitants may live, the water at their doors will not stag- 
mte, the soil beneath their feet will not allow itself to be trodden 
iflto shme, the timbers of their fences will not rot, they cannot 
Bo much as dirty their faces or hands if they try ; do the worst 
they can, there will Still be a feeling of firm ground under them, 
and pnre air about them, and an inherent wholesomenesa in their 
sbodes which it will need the misery of years to conquer. And, 
iw far as I remember, the inhabitants of granite countries have 
always a force and healthiness of character, more or less abated 
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or modified, of course, according to the other ciroamBtuiceB ot 
their life, but Btill definitely belonging to theai, as distingnifhed 
from the inhabitants of the less pure districts of the hills. 

These, then, are tlie principal characters of the compact crjB- 
tallines, regarded in their minor or detached masses. Ot&i 
peculiar forma which they assume we shall hare to spealc pres- 
ently ; meantime, retaining these general ideas touching their' 
nature and substance, let ns proceed to examine, in the same 
point of Tiew, the neighboring group of slaty ciystallinea. 




CHAPTEU IX. 

M THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAINS : — 8EC0KDLT, BLATY CRT8- 
lALLlNES. 

§ 1. It will be remembered that we said in tlio last cliapter 
(§1) that one of the notable characters of the whole group of the 
ciTBtallinea was the incomprehensibility of the processes which 
liTe brought them to their actual state. This however is more 
peouliarlj true of the slaty crystallines. It is perfectly possible, 
bf many processes of chemistry, to produce mitsaes of irregular 
erygtals which, though not of the substance of granite, are very 
like it in their ucdg of arrangement. But, as far aa I am aware, 
it is impossible to produce artificially anything reecmbling the 
rtmcture of the slaty crystallines. And the more I have exam- 
ined the rocks themselves, the more I have felt at once the diffi- 
ralty of explaining the method of their formation, and the grow- 
ing Interest of inqniries respecting that method. The facts (and 
I can venture to give nothing more than facts) are briefly 
Oiese : — 

§ a. The mineral called mica, described in the course of the 
het chapter, is closely connected with another, differing from it 
in containing a considerable quantity of magnesia. This asao- 
ttited mineral, called chlorite, is of a dull greenish color, and 
opaque, while the mica is, in thin plates, more or less tranalu- 
eent ; and the clilorite is apt to occur more in the form of a 
green earth, or green dust, than of finely divided plates. The 
original quantity of magnesia in the rock determines how far 
tbe mica shall give place to chlorite ; and in the intermediate 
couditions of rock we find a black and nearly opaqne mica, con- 
ainjng a good deal of magnesia, together with a chlorite, which 
>t first seems mixed with small plates of true mica, or is itself 
wmed of minute plstea or spanglesj and then, ea t\vQ i^aa\iA3 
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of magnesia increaseB, nssumes its proper form of a dark green 
earth. 

§ 3. By this appointment there is obtained a series of ma- 
terials by which tlie appearance of the rock may be varied to 
almost any extent. From plates of brilliant white mica hulf & 
foot broad, flashing in the sun like panes of glass, to a minute- 
film of dark green dust hardly traceable by the eye, au infiniLii 
range of conditions is found in the different groups of rocks ; 

I but always under this general law, that, for the most part, the 
compact crystullines present tlie purest and boldest plates of 
mica ; and the tendency to pass into slaty crystallines is com- 
monly accompanied by the change of the whiteness of the mica 
to a dark or black color, indicating {I believe) the presence of 
magnesia, and by the gradual intermingling with it of chloritic 
earth ; or else of a cognate mineral (differing from chlorite in 
containing a quantity of lime) called hornblende. 

Such, at least, is eminently the case in the Alps ; and in Uie 
account I have to give of their slaty crystallines, it must be 
understood that in using the word " mica" generally, I mean 
the more obscure conditions of the mineral, associated with 
chlorite and hornblende. 

§ i. Now it is quite easy to understand how, in the compact 
\)&;y3tallines, the Tarious elements of the rook, separating from 
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each other as they congealed from their fluid state, whether of 
tmtery solution or fiery fusion, might arrange themselves in ir- 
ngiiliir grains as at a in Fig. 3, p. 10(i. Such au arrangement 
constantly takes place hefore onr eyes in volcanic rocks as they 
cool. But it is not at all easy to understand how the white, 
liard, and comparatively heavy substances should throw them- 
sehes into knots and hands in one definite direction, and the 
delicate films of mica should undulate about and between them, 
u in Fig, 5 on p.age 114, like rivers among islands, pursu- 
ing, however, on the whole, a straight course across the maaa 




I of rock. If it could be shown that such pieces of stone had heea. 
I formed in the horizontal position in which I have drawn the one 
I in the figure, tlie structure would be somewhat intelligible ae 

fesnlt of settlement. But, on the contrary, the lines of such 
I foliated rocks hardly ever are horizontal ; neither can distinct 
I evidence be found of their at any time having been so. The 
evidence, on the contrary, is often strongly in favor of their 
having been formed in the highly inclined directions in which 
they now occur, such as that of the piece in Pig. 7, p. 117.* 

, Such, however, is the simple fact, that when the com- 
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p&ct crystallines are abont to pass into slaty crystallines, then 
mica throws itseli into these hands and zones, undulating around 
knots at the other euljstancea which compose the rock. Grain- 
ally the knots diminish in size, the mica becomes more abund- 
ant and more definite in direction, and at last the mass, when 
broken across the beds, assumes the ajipearance of Fig. G on tha 
last page.* Now it will be noticed that, in the lines ol that 
figure, no less than in Fig. 5, though more delicately, there is a 
Bubdiied, but continual espresaion of undulation. This char- 
-acter belongs, more or less, to nearly the whole mass of slatj 
k crystalline rocks ; it is one of exquisite beauty, and of the high- 
' est importance to their picturesque forms. It is also one of us 
great mysteriousness as beauty. For these two figures are se- 
lected from crystallines whose beds are remarkably straight ; in - 
the greater number the undulation becomes far more violent, 
and, in many, passes into absolute contortion. Fig. 7 is a pioce 
[ of a slaty crystalline, rich in mica, from the Valley of St. Nicolas, 
\ below Zemiatt. The rock from which it was broken was thrown 
into coils tliree or four feet across : the fragment, which is drawn 
of the real size, was at one of the turns, and came away like a 
thick portion of a crumpled quire of paper from the other sheots.t 

I * This ia a piece of the gneiss of ihe MontanTert, near tlje Chfilets "I 

I Btoilt&re deasouB. 

f " Some idea may be formed of the nature of these incurTatioDS by 
EuppOBiDg the gneiss beds to have been in a plastic state, eitlier from liii' 
action of hent or of Bomu other unknown cause, and, while in this atSite, W 
have Ijeen stibjected to pressure at the two eitremities, or Ja some olli!' 
parts, according to the nature of the curvatures. But even tliia bypothea! 
(though the best that has been thouglit of) will scarcely enable ua to Mplaio 
t(]l the contortions which not merely the twds of gneiss, but likewise of mil* 
slate and clay slate, and even graywacke slate, exhibit. There is a bed ot 
clay slate near the ferry to Kerrera, a few miles south of Oban, in Argy'^ 
shire. This bed has been partly wasled away by the sea, and its strucln™ 
BKpoaed to view. It contains a central cylindrical nucleus of unkno*" 
length (but certainly considerable), round which sis beds of clay slate »te 
wrapt, tlie one within the other, so aa to form aii concentric cjUndoi* 
Now, however plaatic the clay slate may have been, there is no kind of pra- 
sure which will account for this structure ; the central cylinder would h»*B 
required to have been rolled sis times in succesaion (allowing an interval ft" 
solidification between each) in the plastic clay Blale."— Outiinet of T 
olagy, 0eolegy, de., hy TliOmaa TLiomson, M.D. 
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§ 6. I might devote half a volume to a description of the 
tantttatic and incomprehcDsible arrangomciit of these rocks and 




; bnt all that ia neceaeary for the general readei- to 

m^ , . know or remember, is this broad fact of the ««- 

jfSlBij Qrjoai- dulation of their whole Bubgtance. For there ta 

Bomething, it seems to me, inexipTeBB\\iV^ -mavi^- 

'm-ut ihiMphmomeaou, iirgely looked at. It » \» \» x< 
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bered that theae are the rocks which, on the average, willl 
oftetuL'st ohserved, and with the grcsitest interest, by the Immt 
race. The central granites are too tar removed, the lower roel 
too common, to he carefully studied ; these slaty cryEtallin 
foim the noblest hills that are easily accessible, and seem to t 
thus calculated especially to attract observation, and reward i 
'Well, we begin to examine them ; and first, we find a notab 
hardness in ihem, and a thorough holdneaaof general cLaracte 
which make us regard them aa very types of perfect rock 
They have nothing of the look of dried earth about theui, not) 
ing petty or limited in the display of their bulk. Where th^ 
are, they aeom to form the world ; no mere bank of a river 
or of a lane there, peeping out among ihe hedges or foresb 
but from the lowest valley to the highest clouds, all is their» 
one adamantine dominion and rigid authority of rock. 
yield ourselves to the improssiork of theireternal, unconquemU 
Btubbomness of strength ; their mass seems the least yieldiH 
least to be softened, or in anywise dealt with by external ford 
of all earthly substance. And, behold, as we look farther in 
it, it ia all touched and troubled, like waves by a summer breeze 
rippled, far more delicately than seas or lakes are rippled ; l/u 
only undulate along their surfaces — this rock trembles through 
its every fibre, like the chords of an Eolian harp— like the stiUesii 
air of spring with the echoes of a child's voice. Into the heaf| 
of all those great mountains, through every tossing of tlieil 
boundless crests, and deep beneath all their unfathomable dtt* 
files, flows that strange quivering of their substance. Other a 
weaker things seem to express their sobjection to an Infinitfi 
power only by momentary terrors : as the weeds bow down before 
the feverish wind, and the sound of the going in the tops of tfaft 
taller trees passes on before the clonds, and the fitful openini 
of pale spaces on the dark water as if some invisible hand wei 
easting dust abroad npon it, gives warning of the anger that i 
to come, we may well imagine that there is indeed a fear passin 
upon the grass, and leaves, and waters, at the presence of son 
great spirit commissioned to lot the tempest loose ; bnt the to 
ror passes, and their sweet rest ia perpetually restored to tli 
pastures and the waves. Not so to the mountains. They, whiij 
ai m-st seem strengthened beyond the dread of any violuice c 
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ciiHige, are yet also ordained to bear upon them the symbol of n 
jierpetnal Fear : the tremor which fades from the soft lake and 
gliding river is sealed, to all eternity, upon the rock ; and while 
tilings that pass visibly fi'om birth to death may Bometimes for- 
got their feeblenees, the mountains are made to possess a per- 
petna] memorial of tlieir infancy, — that infancy wliich the 
prophet saw in his vision : " I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
tithont form and void, and the heavens, and they had no light. 
Ibeheld the mountains, and lo, they ir&nbled; and all the hills 
tmed lightly." 

1 7. Thus far may we trace the apparent typical significa- 
tim of tlie structure of those noble rocks. The material uses of 
iluB structure are not less important These substances of the 
higher mountains, it is always to be remembered, 
were to be bo hard as to enable them to be raised 
the most magnificent forms ; 
lindiijSrfm. "' and this hardness renders it a matter of great diffi-- 
cnlty for the peasant to break them into such 
iwsses ftfi are required for his daily purposes. He is compelled 
in general to gather the fragments which are to form the walla 
of his house or his garden from tho rains into which the moun- 
toin enffera its ridges to be naturally broken ; and if these pieces 
lere absolutely irregular in shape, it would be a matter of much 
llbor and skill to hnild securely with them. But the flattened 
strangement of the layers of mica always causes the rock to break 
iatoflattish fi-agments.reqniringhai-dly any pains in the placing 
%m so as to lie securely in a wall, and furnishing light, broad, 
inj onflawed pieces to serve for slates upon the roof ; for fences, 
»iieu set edgeways into the ground ; or for pavements, when 
hid flat. 

g8. Farther: whenever rocks break inio utterly irregular 
frsgmente, the masses of debris which they form are not only ex- 
Msaively difficult towalk over, but the pieces touch each other in 
'stibiiuy In ^^ f^w points, and suffer the water to run so easily 
^ and so far through their cavities, that it takes a 

long series of years to enable them either to settle themselves 
finnly, or receive the smallest covering of vegetation. Whei-e 
tlie Bubatance of the stone is soft, it may soon be worn down, so 
that the irregular form is of less consequence. But la 'i^aVB-xi. 
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crystallines, unless tliey had a tendency to break into 6atti8h 
fragments, their ruin would remain for centuries in impaasahlo 
desolation. The flat shape of the separate pieces prevents this ; 
it permits— ^ii! most nocessitates^their fitting into and over each 
other in a toJerahly close mass, and thus they become compara- 
tively easy to the foot, less permeable to water, and therefore 
retentive both of surf ace , moisture and of the seeds of vego ta- 
ction. 

% 9. There is another result of nearly equal importance as far 
as regards the habitableness of the hills. Wlien stones are 
thrown together in rounded or maBsy blocks, like a heap of hazel 
s. Bctniityonde- nuts, small force wiU sometimes disturb their bal- 
cUviiJM. jyjgg . gjj^ when once set in motion, a square-built 

and heavy fragment will thunder down even a slightly sloping 
declivity, with an impetus as unlikely to be arrested aa fatal in 
its increase. But when stones Ho flatly, as dead leaves lie, it is 
not easy to tilt any one of them upon its edge, so as to set it in 
motion ; and when once moved, it will nearly always slide, not 
roll, and he stopped by the first obstacle it encounters, catching 
against it by the edge, or striking into the turf where first it 
falls, like a hatchet. Were it not for the merciful ordinance 
that the slaty crystallines should break into thin and flattish 
fragments, the frequent falls of stones from the hill sides would 
render many spots among the greater mountain chains utterly 
uninhabitable, which are now comparatively secure. 

§ 10. Of the picturesque aspects which this mode of cleavage 
produces in the mountains, and in the stones of the foreground, 
we shall have to apeak presently ; with regard to the uses of the 
materials it is only necessary to note farther that 
Tonn uiB loveliest these slaty rocks are oPeourse, by their wilful way 
of breaking, rendered unfit for sculpture, and for 
nearly all purposes of art ; the properties which render them 
convenient for the peasant in building his cottage, making 
them unavailable for the architecture of more elaborate edi- 
fices. One very great advantage is thus secured for the scenery 
they compose, namely, that it is rarely broken by quarries. A 
single quarry will often spoil a whole Alpine landscape ; the 
effect of the lovely bay of the Lugo Maggiore, for instance, in 
mrhJch lie the 5orromean Islands, is, in groat pavt^estroycd 
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by the sear caused bj a quarry of pink granite on its western 
shore ; and the valley of Chamouni itsolf has lost some of ita 
lovfilieat rock scenery in consequence of the imfortimate dis- 
covery that the boulders which had fallen from its higher pin- 
Mcles, and were lying in massy heaps among ita pines, were 
avuilable for stone lintels and door-posts in the building of its 
nev inns. Bnt the slaty crystallines, though sometimes con- 
taming valoable mines, are hardly ever quarried for stone ; and 
the scenes they compose retain, in general, little disturbed by 
man, their aspect of melancholy power, or simple and noble 
peace. The color of their own mass, when freshly broken, ia 
nearly the same as that of the compact crystallines ; but it is 
far more varied by veins and zones of included minerals, and 
contains usually more iron, which gives a rich brown or golden 
color to their exposed sides, so that the coloring of these rocks ia 
the most glowing to be found in the mountain world. They 
toHn also soil for vegetation more quickly, and of a more fruit- 
ful kind than the granites, and appear, on the whole. Intended' 
to unite eveiy character of grandeur and of beauty, and to eon- 
Btitnte the loveliest as well as the noblest scenes which the earth 
erer nnfolds td the eyes of men. 
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CHAPTER X. 

op THE MATEEIALa OP MOVNTAtNB: — THIRDLY, BLATY 



§ 1. It will be remembered that we resolved to give gen- 
erally the term " coherent" to those rocks which appeared to be 
composed of one compact substance, not of several materiala. 
But, ae in all tlio arrangements of Nature we find that her aer- 
erat classes pass into each other by imperceptible gradntions, and 
that there is no ruling of red lines between one and the other, 
WB need not suppose that we shall find any plainly distinguialt- 
able limit between the crystalline and coherent rocks. Som 
times, indeed, a very distinctly marked crystalline will be joint 
by a coherent rock so sharply and neatly that it is possible t 
break oS specimens, no larger than a walnut, containing poff 
tions of each ; but far more frequently the transition from o 
to the other is effected gi-adually ; or, if not, there exist, at a 
rate, in other places intervening, a BCries of rocks which p 
an imperfectly crystalline character, passing down into that o 
simple coherence. This transition is usually effected througl 
the different kinds of slate ; the slaty crystallines becoming 
more and more fine in texture, until at last they appear e 
posed of nothing but very fine mica or chlorite ; and this maajf 
of micaceous substance becomes more and more compact a 
silky in texture, losing its magnesia, and containing more ( 
the earth which forms the substance of clay, until at lost it a 
snmes the familiar appearance of roofing-slate, the noblest ez 
ample of the coherent rocks. I call it the noblest, as being t 
nearest to the crystallines, and possessing much in common wit^ 
them. Connected with thisweU-known sabstance are enormo) 
masses of other rocks, more or less resembling it in charoctei 
pt which the following are universal characteristics. ^^ 

I 2. First. They nearly always, as just said, contain more.i 
ff earth, wbioh is the basis of clay, than the cr^ta.Uine r 
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and they can be scratched or cnislied with nmch greater facility. 

The point of a knife will trace a continuoua pow- 
riRijcohSvwD'ifl.''' dery streak upon most of tlie coherent roeltB ; 
I. sotioena of while it will he quite powerless against a large 

portion of the granular knots in the crystallinoa. 
Besides this actual softness of substance, the elaty coherents aro 
B. L«minaiion ot Capable of very fine division into flakes, not ir- 
wrociure. regularly and contortedly, like the crystallines, but 

atraightly, bo as to leave a silky lustre on the sides of the frag- 
ments, as in roofing slate ; and separating with great ease, yield- 
ing to a slight pressure against the edge. Consequently, al- 
though the slaty coherents are capable of forming large and bold 
mountains, they are liable to all kinds of destruction and de- 
cay in a far greater degree than the crystallines ; giving way in 
large masses under froet, and crumbling into heaps of flaky rub- 
bish, which in its turn dissolves or is ground down into impal- 
pable dust or mud, and carried to great distances by the moun- 
tfun streamB, These characters render the slaty coherents pecu- 
liarly adapted far tlie support of vegetation ; and as, though 
ipparently homogeneous, they usually contain as many chemical 
elements as the crystallines, they constitute (as far as regards the 
immediate nourishment of soita) the most important part of 
monntain ranges. 

§ 3. I have already often had occasion to allude to the appar- 
Snt connexion of brilliancy ot color with vigor of life, or purity 
of substance. This is pre-eminently the case in the mineral 
1 inrimesg and kingdom. Tho perfection with which the parti- 
biuoua Id color. (j]eg of any substance unite in crystallization cor- 
responds, in that kingdom, to the vital power in organic nature ; 
uid it is a universal law, that according to the purity of any 
rabstance, and according to the energy of its crystallization, is 
its beauty or brightness. Pure earths are without exception 
white when in powder ; and the same earths which are tlia 
constituents of clay and sand, form, when crystallized, the em- 
erald, ruby, sapphire, amechyst, and opal. Darkness and dul- 
iiess of color are the universal signs of dissolution, or disorderly 
mingling of elements. * 
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g i. Accordingly, these slaty coherents, being usually com- 
posed of many elements imperfectly united, are also for tlie most 
part groy, block, or dull purple ; those which are purest and 
hardest verging most upon purple, and some of tliem in certain 
lights displaying, on their smooth sides, very beautifnl zonea 
and changeful spaces of grey, russet, and obscure blue. But 
even this beauty is strictly connected with their preservation of 
Bueh firmness of form as properly belongs to them ; it is seen 
chiefly on their even and silky surfaces ; less, in comparison, 
upon their broken edges, and is lost altogether when they are 
reduced to powder. They then form a dull grey dust, or, ffith 
moisture, a black slime, of great value as a vegetative earth, but 
of intense ugliness wiien it occurs in extended siiaoes in moun- 
tain scenery. And thus the slaty coherenta are often employed 
to form those landscapes of which the purpose appears to be to 
impress us with a sense of horror and pain, as a foil to neigh- 
boring scenes of extreme beauty. There are many spots among 
the inferior ridges of the Alps, such as the Col de Ferret, the 
Col d'Anterno, and the asBociated ranges of the Buet, which, 
though commanding prospects of great nobleness, are them- 
selves very nearly types of all that is most painful to tJie human 
mind. Vast wastes of mountain ground, covered here ami 
there with dnll gi-ey grass, or moss, hut breaking continually 
into black banks of shattered slate, all glistening and sodden 
witli alow tricklings of clogged, incapable streams ; the snow 
water oozing through them in a cold sweat, and spreading it- 
self in creeping stains among their dust ; ever and anon a shaking 
here and there, and a handful or two of their particles or flakes 
trembling down, one aeea not why, into more total dissolutioo, 
leaving a few jagged teeth, like the edges of knives eaten awM 
by vinegar, projecting through the half -dislodged mass fro*^ 
the inner rock, keen enough to cut the band or foot that re»** 
on them, yet crumbling as they wound, and soon sinking agai** 
into the smooth, slippery, glutinous heap, looking like a beacb 
of black scales of dead flsh, cast ashore from a poisonous b 
and sloping away into foul raTines, branched down immeasoi 
ble slopes of barrenness, where the winds howl and ■ 
intinually, and the snow lies in wasted and sorrowful fiel 
rered with aootj dust, that collects in atccaka and sta 
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file bottom of all its thawing ripploB. I know no other scones 
BO appalling iis these in storm, or eo wofiil in sunshine. 

§ 5. Where, however, these gamo rocks exist in more favor- 
able positions, that is to say, in gentler banks and at lower eleva- 
tions, they form a ground for the most luxuriant vegetation ; 
and the valleys of Savoy owe to them some of their 
mpponing vege- loveliest Bolitudes, — cxquisitely rich pastures, in- 
terspersed with arable and orchard land, and 
shaded by groves of walnut and cherry. Scenes of this kind, 
and of that just deaeribcd, eo singularly opposed, and apparent- 
ly brought together as foils to each other, are, however, peculiar 
to certain beds of the slaty coherents, which are both vaat in 
elevation, and easy of destruction. In. Wales and Scotland, the 
same groups ot rocks possess far greater hardness, while they at- 
tuin less elevation ; and the result is a totally different aspect of 
scenery. The severity of the climate, and the comparative dur- 
Bhleness of the rock, forbid the rich vegetation ; but the ex- 
posed summits, though barren, are not subject to laws of des- 
truction so rapid and fearful aa in Switzerlaud ; and the imturul 
color of the rock is oftener developed in the purples and greys 
vliich, mingled with the heather, form the principal elements 
ot the deep and beautiful distant blue of the British hills. Their 
gentler mountain streams also permit the beds of rock to remain 
in firm, though fantastic, forme along their banks, and the 
gradnal action of the cascades and eddies upon the slaty cleavage 
produces many pieces of foreground scenery to which higher ^ 
tills can present no parallel. Of these pocnliar conditions we j 
shall have to speak at length in another place. 

§ 6. As far as regards ministry to the purposes of man, tbo 
ikly coberonts are of somewhat more valae than the slaty crys- 
tallines. Most of them can he used in the same way for rough 
J buildings, while they furnish finer plates or sheets 

[jwiMiore nod for rooflng. It would be difficult, perhaps, to esti- 
mate the exact importance of their educational in- 
fiiieQoe in the form of drawing- slate. For sculpture they are, of J 
Course, altogether unfit, but I believe certain finer conditions of J 
them are employed for a dark ground in Florentine mosaic. 

§ 7, It remains only to be noticed, that the direction of tho I 
Umiuation (or separation into small f olio'^ ia, \a. ftiaae twiVa, inJi. I 
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always, nor eren often indicative of tlie true direction of their 
larger beds. It is not, however, necessary for the reader to 
enter into questions of such complicated nature aa those which 
belong to the study of slaty cleavage ; and only a few points, 
which I could not pass over, are noted in the Appendix ; but it 
is necessary to observe here, that all rocks, however constituted, 
or however disposed, have certain ways of breaking in one di- 
rection rather than another, and separating themselves into 
blocks by means of smooth cracks or fissures, technically called 
joints, which often influence their forms more than either the 
position of their beds, or their slaty lamination ; and always are 
conspicuous in their weathered masses. Of these, however, as it 
would be wearisome to enter into more detail at present, I rather 
choose to speak incidentally, as we meet with examples of their 
results in the scenery we have to study more particularly. 
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COHERE NTS. 



§ 1. This group of rocks, the last we have to examine, ia, as; 

far as reapecta geographical extent and usefulneaa to the humaa 
race, more important than any of the preceding ones. It forma 
tlie greater part of all low hills and uplands throughout the 
world, aud supplies the most valuable matejials for building and 
sculpture, being distingniahed from the group of the slaty co- 
herents by its incapability of being aeparated into thin sheets. 
All the rocks belonging to the group break irregularly, like 
loaf sugar or dried clay. Some of them are composed of hard- 
ened calcareous matter, and are known aa limeatone ; others are 
merely hardened sand, and aro called frecatono or aandatone ; 
and others, appearing to consist of dry mud or clay, are of lesa 
general importance, and receive different names in different 
localities. 

§ 3. Among these rocks, the foremost position is, of course. 
Occupied by the great group of the marbles, of which the sub- 
stance appears to have been prepared expressly in order to afford 
to human art a perfect means of carrying out its purposes. 
they are of exactly the necessary hardness, — neither so soft as 
to be incapable of maintaining themselvea in delicate forma, nor 
Bo hard as always to require a blow to give effect to the sculp- 
tor'a touch ; the mere pressure of his chisel produces a certiiin 
effect upon them. The color of the white varieties ia of ex- 
quisite delicacy, owing to the partial translucency of tlio pure 
rock ; and it baa always appeared to me a most wonderful ordi- 
nance, — one of the most marked pieces of purpose in the crea- 
tion, — that all the variegated kinds should be comparatively 
opaque, so as to set off the color on the surface, while the whitCj 
which if it had been opaque would have looVei a(raiCTj\v'4.\i 
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(as, for instance, common chalk does), ia rendered jTist transltf 
cent enough to give an impression of extreme purity, but not B 
translucent ns to interfere in the least with thti distinctness o 
any forma into which it is wrought. The colors of variegate 
marbles are also for the most part very beautiful, especial! 
those composed of purple, amber, and green, with white ; an 
there seems to be something notably attractive to the hums 
mind in the vague and veined labyrinths of their arrangements 
They are farther marked as the prepared material for hums 
work by the dependence of their beauty on smoothness of sni 
face ; for their veins are usually seen but dimly in the nativ 
rock ; and the colors they aasame under the action of weatht 
are inferior to those of the crystallines : it is not until wrougfi 
and polishod by man that they show their character. Finally 
they do not decompose. The exterior surface is sometimes d 
stroyed by a sort of«mechanica! disruption of its outor ilakei 
bat rarely to the extent in which such action takes place in otha 
rocks ; and the most delicate sculptures, if executed in goo 
marble, will remain for ages imdeterio rated. 

g 3. Quarries of marble are, however, rare, and we owe th 
greatest part of the good arcliitecture of this world to the raoi 
ordinary limestones and sandstones, easily obtainable in blocit 
of considerable size, and capable of being broken, sawn, or souli 
tured with ease ; the color, generally grey, or warm red (th 
yellow and white varieties becoming grey with age), being « 
actly that which will distinguish buildings by an agreeable cc 
trast from the vegetation by which they may be surrounded. 

To these inferior conditions of the compact coherence w 
owe also the greater part of tho pretty scenery of the inhabite 
globe. The sweet winding valloys, with peeping cliffs on eithe 
side ; the light, irregular wanderings of broken streamlets 
the knolls and slopes covered with rounded woods ; the narrow 
ravines, carpeted with greensward, and liaunted by tmditionB ( 
fairy or gnome ; the jutting crags, crovmed by the castle or watol 
tower ; the white sea-clitt and sheep-fed down ; the long 8U< 
cession of coteau, sunburnt, and bristling with vines, — all thflS 
owe whatever they have of simple beauty to the peculiar natu) 
of the group of rocks of which we are speaking ; a group whicl 
though occasionally found in raountiiiu masses of magnificen 
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form and size, is on the whole cliaracteriKad by a compiirative 
Bmallnesa of scale, and a tendency to display itself less in truft 
nioimtaius than in elevated downs or plains, through which 
winding valleys, more or less deep, are cut by the action of the 
Btreams. 

§ 4. It has been said that this group of rocks tsdistingnished 
by its incapability of being separated into sheets. This is only 
true of it in smaU portions, for it Is usiially deposited in beds 
or layers of irregnlar thickness, which are easily separable from 
each other ; and when, as not unfrequently happens, some of 
these beds are only half an inch or a quarter of an inch thick, 
the rock appears to break into flat plates like a slaty coherent. 
But this appearance is deceptive. However thin the bed may 
be, it will be found that it is in its own substance compact, and 
not separable into two other beds ; but the true slaty cohcrents 
poBsesa a delicate slatincss of structure, canried into their most 
minute portions, so that however thin a piece of them may be, 
H is usnally possible, if we have instruments fine enough, to 
Beparate it into two still tliinner flakes. As, however, the slaty 
and compact crystallines, so also the slaty and compact co- 
lerenta pass into each other by subtle gradations, and present 
Many intermediate conditions, very obscure and indefinable, 

§ 5. I said just now that the colors of the compact coherents 
*ef8 usually such as would pleasantly distinguisii buildings 
from vegetation. They are so ; but considered as abstract hues, 
*M yet far less agreeable than those of the nobler and older 
'wka. And it is to be noticed, that as these inferior rocks are 
the materials with which we usually bnild, they form the ground 
"i the idea suggested to most men's minds by the word " stone," 
Wd therefore the general term "stone-color" is used in common 
PoHttnce as expressive of the hue to which the compact coherenta 
'or the most part approximate. By stone-color I suppose we all 
onderstand a sort of tawny grey, with too much yellow in it to. 
lie called cold, and too little to be called warm. And it is quite 
'me that over enormous districts of Europe, composed of what 
are technically known as " Jura" and "mountain" limestones, 
, and various pale sandstones,, such is generally the color of any 
freshly broken rock which peeps out along the sides of theit 
gentler hills. It becomes a little greyer aa it is colored by time, 
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but never reaches anything like the noble hues of the gneiss 
slate ; the very lichens which grow upon it are poorer and paler ; 
and although the deep wood mosses will sometimes bury it alto- 
gether in golden cushions, the minor mosses, whose office is to 
decorate and chequer the rocks without concealing them, are 
always more meagrely set on these limestones than on the crys- 
tallines. 

§ 6. I never have had time to examine and throw into classes 
the varieties of the moases which grow on the two kinds of 
rock, nor have I been able to ascertain whether there are really 
numerous differences between the species, or whether they only 
grow more luxuriantly on the crystallines than on the co- 
herents. But this is certain, that on the broken rocks of the 
foreground in the crystalline groups the mosses 
thcmaelves consentfully and deliberately to the task of pro- 
ducing the most exquisite harmonies of color in their power. 
They will not conceal the form of the rock, but will gather over 
it in little brown bossesj like small cushions of velvet made of 
mi;fed threads of dark ruby silk and gold, rounded over more 
subdued films of while and grey, with lightly crisped and 
curled edges like hoar frost on fallen leaves, and minute clusters 
of upright orange stalks with pointed caps, and fibres of deep 
green, and gold, and faint purple passing into black, all wovea 
together, and following with unimaginable fineness of gentle 
growth the undulation of the stone they cherish, until it is 
charged with color so that it can receive no more ; and instead 
of looking rugged, or cold, or stern, as anything that a rook is 
held to be at heart, it seems to be clothed with a soft, dark 
leopard akin, embroidered with arabesque of purple and silver. ■ 
But in the lower ranges this is not so. The mosses grow voJM 
more independent spots, not in such a clinging and tender wa]« 
over the whole surface ; the lichens are far poorer and fewer ; ' 
and the color of the stone itself is seen more frequently ; altered, 
if at all, only into a little chiller grey than when it is freshly 
broken. So that a limestone landscape is opt to be dull, and 
cold in general tone, with some aspect e\en of barrenneaa. The 
sandstones are much richer in vegetation there are, perhaps, no 
^^jcenes in our own island more interesting than the woode^^ 
^^^uDgles which traverse them, the red rocks growing out (^^H 
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■ aide, and Blielving down into tho pools of their deep 
brown rivers, as at Jedburgh and Langholme ; the steep oak 
copses climbing the banks, the paler plumes of birch shaking 
themBclvea free into the light of the sky above, and the few 
arches of tho monastery where the fields in the glen are greenest, 
or the etones of the border tower whore its cliffs are steepest, 
rendering both field and cliff a thousandiold more dear to the 
heart and sight. But deprived of aasociations, and compared 
in their mere natural beauty with the ravines of the central 
ranges, there can be no question but that even the loveliest pas- 
sages of such scenery are imperfect and poor in foreground 
color. And at first there would seem to be an unfairness iu this, 
unlike the usual system of compensation which so often mani- 
fests itself throughout nature. The higher mountains havo 
their scenes of power and vastness, their blue precipicea and 
cloud-like snows : why should they also havo tho best and fairest 
colors given to their foreground rocks, and overburden tho 
hnmsn mind with wonder ; while the less majestic scenery, 
tempting us to the observance of details for which amidst Ihe 
higher mountains we had no admiration left, is yet, in the 
beauty of those very details, as inferior as it is in scale of magni- 
tude? 

g 7. I believe the answer must be, simply, that it is not good 
for man to live among what is most beautiful ; — that he is a 
creature incapable of satisfaction by anything upon earth ; and 
that to allow him habitually to possess, in any kind whatsoever, 
the utmost that earth can give, is the surest way to cast him into 
lassitude or discontent. 

If the most exquisite orchestral music could be continued 
without a pause for a series of years, and children were brought 
np and educated in tho room in which it was perpetually resound- 
ing, I believe their enjoyment of music, or understanding of it, 
would be very small. And an accurately parallel effect seems to 
be produced upon the powers of contemplation, by the redund- 
ant and ceaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The 
faculties are paralyzed by the abundance, and cease, as we before 
noticed of the imagination, to be capable of excitement, except 
by other subjects of interest than those whic^i'pTeiBeTvt'Oive.TO.'w^'s^ 
totheej-e. So that it is, in reality, better ioi manV.\"Qi. "^^"^ " 
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forms of their common landscape should offer no riolf 
Btimulua to the emotions, — tbat the gentle upland, browDi 
by t!ie bending furrows of the plough, and the freali 
the chalk down, and the nurrow winding of the copse-di 
dingle, should be more frequent Bcenes of human life Uian 
Arcadian of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale ; and thatr' 
while humbler (though always infinite) sources of interest are 
given to each of us around the homes to which we are restrained 
for the greater part of our lives, these mightier and stranger 
glories should become tho objects of adventure, — at once the 
cynosures of tho fancies of childhood, and themes of the happy 
. memory, and tho winter's tulo of age. 

§ 8. Nor is it always that tho inferiority is felt. For, ao 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope rather than 
in present possession, and so subtle ia the charm which the im- 
agination casts over wliat ia distant or denied, that there is often 
a more touching power in the scenes which contain far-awaj 
promise of something greater than themselves, than in those 
which exhaust the treasures and powers of Nature 
conquerable and excellent glory, leaving nothing more to be \SJ^ 
the fancy pictured, or pursued. 

I do not know that thero ia a diatrict in the world more oal- 
eulatcd to illustrate this power of the expectant imagination, 
than that which surrounds the city of Fribourg in Switzerland, 
extending from it towards Berne. It is of grey sandstone, con- 
siderably elevated, but presenting no object of striking intereat 
to the paaaing traveller ; ho that, as it is generally seen in the 
course of a hasty journey from the Bernese Alps to those of 
Savoy, it is rarely regarded with any other sensation than that 
of weariness, all the more painful because accompanied with re- 
action from tho high excitement caused by tho splendor of tho 
Bemeso Oberland. The traveller, footsore, feverish, and 
tiated with glacier and precipice, lies back in tho comer of 
diligence, perceiving little moro than that the road ia ■winding, 
and hilly, and the country through which it passes cultivated ana 
tame. Let liim, however, only do this tame country the justice 
of staying in it a few days, until his mind has recovered its tone, 
and take one or two long walks through its fields, and ha will 
hare other thoughts of it. It is, as I said, nn undulating 
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trict of grey sandatone, never attaining any considerable height, 
hnt having enough of the mountain spirit to throw itself into 
continual succeaeion of bold slope and dale ; elevated, alao, just 
far enougfi above the sea to render the pine a frequent forest 
tree along its irregular ridges. Through this elevated tract the 
river cnls its way in a ravine some five or six hundred feet in 
depth, which winds for leagues hetwoen the gentle hills, un- 
thought of, until its edge ia approached ; and then suddenly, 
tliroiigh the boughs of the firs, the eye perceives, beneath, the 
green and gliding stream, and the broad walla of sandstone cliS 
that form its banks ; hollowed out where the river leans against 
them, at its tuma, into perilous overhanging, and, on the other 
shore, at the same spots, leaving little breadths of meadow be- 
tween them and the water, half -overgrown with thicket, de- 
serted in their sweetneas, inaccessible from above, and rarely 
visited by any curious wanderers along the hardly traceable foot- 
path which struggles for existeuea beneath the rocks. And 
there the river ripples, and eddies, and murmnrs in an utter 
Eohtude. It is passing through tlie midst of a thickly peopled 
country ; but never was a stream eo lonely. The feeblest and 
most far-away torrent among the high hills has its companions : 
the goats browse beside it ; and the traveller drinks from it, and 
passes over it with his staff ; and the peasant traces a new 
cbaniiel for it down to his mill-wheel. But this stream has no 
umpanions : it flows on in an iuflnite seclusion, not secret nor 
threatening, but a quietness of sweet daylight and open air, — a 
broad space of tender and deep desolateness, drooped into repose 
ODt of the midst of human labor and life ; the waves plashing 
lowly, with none to hear them ;. and the wild birds building in 
tha boughs, with none to fray them away ; and the soft, fra- 
grant herbs rising, and breathing, and fading, with no hand to 
gsthor them ; — and yet all bright and bare to the clouds above, 
tad to the fresh fall of the passing sunshine and pure rain. 

g 9. But above the brows of those scarped cliffs, all is in an 
instant changed. A few steps only beyond the firs that stretch 
their branches, angular, and wild, and white, like forks of 
lightning, into the air of the ravine, and we are in an arable 
country of the most perfect richness ; the swathes of its com 
glowing and burning from field to field; itapiatt-jW-KiXft'ia^' 
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^^■trid with fruitful orgliards and flowery gardens, and goodly 
^^^Kth stoep-roofod storehoase and bam ; its well-kept, hard, 
^^^vark-like roada rising and fulling from hillsid-? to hillside, or 
disiippnaring among brown hunks of moss, and thickets of the 
wild raspberry and rose ; or gleaming through lines of tall trees, 
half glade, half aifenue, where the gate opens, or the gatelese 
path turns tmatedly aaide, unhindered, into the garden of some 
statelier house, surrounded in rural pride with its golden hives, 
and carved granaries, and irregular domain of latticed and ea- 
paliered cottages, gladdening to look upon in their delicate 
homelir.eas — delicate, yet, in some sort, rude ; not like our Eng- 
lish homes— trim, laborioua, formal, irreproachable in comfort ; 
but with a peculiar carelessness and largeness in all tlieir detail, 
harmonizing with the outlawed loveliness of their country. For 
there is an untamed strength even in all that soft and habitable 
land. It is, indeed, gilded with corn and fragrant with dee 
grass, but it is not aubdued to the plough or to the scythe, 
gives af its own free will, — it seems to have nothir 
from, it nor coiiqnored in it. It is not redeemed from des 
ness, but unrestrained in fruitfalness, — a generous land, brig 
with capricious plenty, and laughing from vale to vale in fit£ 
fulness, kind and wild ; nor this without some sterner e 
mingled in the heart of it. For along all ita ridges stand 4 
dark masses of innumerable pines, taking no part in ita glj 
nees, asserting tliemselves for ever as fixed shadows, not to] 
pierced or banished, even in the intensest sunlight ; fall 
flakes and fragments of the night, stayed in their solemn squdi 
in the midst of all the rosy bendinga of the orchard boughs, i 
yellow eSulgencoof the harvest, and tracing themselvea in bill 
network and motionless fringes against the blanched hlueB 
the horizon in its saintly clearness. And yet they do not fl 
den the landscape, but seem to have been set there ehieflji 
show how bright everything else is round them ; and all (_ 
clouds look of purer silver, and all the air seems filled witfl 
whiter and more living sunshine, where they are pierced by tM 
aablo points of the pines ; and all the pastures look of mote 
glowing green, where they run up between the purple trunks i 
and the sweet field footpaths skirt the edges of the forest for 1& 
sake ot its shade, sloping up and down aboift the slippery r 
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and losing themselves every now and then hopelessly among the 
violets, and ground ivy, and brown sheddings of the libroiia 
leaves; anJ, at last, plunging into some open aisle where the 
light through the distunt stems ehowa that there is a chance of 
coming out again on the other eide ; and coming out, indeed, ia 
a little white, from the scented darkness, into the dazzling air 
and marvellous landscape, that stretches still farther and farther 
in new wilfulness of grove and garden, until, at last, the craggy 
mountains of the Simmenthul rise out of it, sharp into the roll- 
ing of the southern clouds. 

§ 10. I believe, for general development of hnman intalli- 
gence and sensibility, country of this kind is about the most 
perfect that eiists. A richer landscape, as that of Italy, ener- 
vates, or causes wantonness ; a poorer contracts the conceptions, 
and hardens the temperament of lioth mind and body ; and one 
more curiously or prominently beautiful deadens the sense of 
beaaty. Even what is here of attractiveness, — far exceeding, aa 
it does that of most of the thickly peopled districts of the tem- 
perate zone, — seems to act harmfully on the poetical character 
of the Swiss ; but take its inhabitants all in all, as with deep 
love and stem penetration they are painted in the works of their 
principal writer, Ootthelf, and I believe we shall not easily find 
a peasantry which would completely sustain comparison with 

§ 11. But be this as it may, it is certain that the compact 
coherent rocks arc appointed to form the greatest part of the 
earth's surface, and by their utility, and easily changed and 
gOTemcd qnalities, to tempt man to dwell among them ; being, 
however, in countries not definitely mountainous, usually cov- 
ered to a certain depth by those beds of loose gravel and sand to 
which we agreed to give the name of diluvium. There is noth-^ 
ing which will require to be noted respecting these last, except 
the forms into which they are bronght by the action of water ; 
Wd the account of these belongs properly to the branch of 
inquiry which follows next in the order we proposed to ourselves, 
■tamely, that touching the sculpture of mowntama, \« ■w\\\tt\\\' 
will bo beat to devote some separate chapters ■, ttaa tiiiVs ^^^vi 
noted in coticlasJon 'respecting the various rocUa "wVoae "oaXs 
nA^ro Ijtvn describing, that out of the entire -^etxea " '^ 
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we may o>itain almost every color pleasant to hnmaji sight, not 
the less bo for being generally a little softened or saddened. 
Thus we have beautiful subdued reds, reaching tones of deep 
purple, in the porphyries, and of pule rose color, in the granites ; 
every kind of silvery and leaden grey, passing into purple, in the 
slates ; deep green, and every hue of greenish grey, in the vol- 
canic rocks and serpentines ; rich orange, and golden brown, in 
the gneiss ; black, iu the lias limestones ; and all these, together 
with pore white, in the marbles. One color only we hardly ever 
' ^t in an exposed roek — that dull hromn which we noticed above, 
V in speaking of color generally, as the most repulsive of all hues ; 
* every approximation to it is softened by nature, when exposed 
to the atmospliere, into a purple grey. All this can hardly Iw 
otherwise interpreted, than iia prepared for the delight and rec- 
reation of man ; and I trugt that the time may soon come when 
these beneficent and beautiful gifts of color may be rightly felt 
and wisely employed, and when the variegated fronts of onr 
houses may render the term " stone-color" as little definite in 
the mind of the architect as that of " flower-color" would be to 
the horticulturist. 





Off THE SCULPTURE OF MOUNTAINS :- 
RAKOES. 



-FIRST, THE LATEKAl 



§ 1. Close beside the path bj which travellers ascend tlia 
Montanverfc from the valley of Chamoimi, on the right hand, 
where it first begina to rise among the pines, there descends a 
small stream from the foot of the granite peak known to the 
guides as the Aiguille Charmoz. It is concealed from the trav- 
eller by a thicket of alder, and its murmur is hardly heard, for 
it IB one of the weakest streams of the valley. But it is a cou- 
rtant stream ; fed by a permanent though smal! glacier, and con- 
tinuing to flow even to the close of the summer, when mon* 
eopioas toirents, depending only on the melting of the lower 
saowa, have left their beds " stony ehannola in the snn." 

I suppose that my readers must bo generally aware that 
glociers are masses of ice in slow motion, at the rate of from 
ten to twenty inches a day, and that the stones which are caught 
t'Etween them and the rocks over which they pass, or which art 
embedded in the ice and dragged along by it over those rocks, 
We of course subjected to a crushing and grinding power alto- 
gether unparalleled by any other force in constant action. The 
Qust to which these stones are reduced by the friction ia carried 
<iown by the streams which flow fi-om the melting glacier, so 
that the water which in the morning may bo pure, owing what 
little strength it has chiefly to the rock springs, ia in the after- 
loon not only increased in volumo, but whitened with dissolved 
dost of granite, in proportion to the heat of the preceding houra 
of the day, and to the power and size of the glacier which feeds it. 
g 2. The long drought which took place in the antumn of 
the year 1854, sealing every source of waters except these per- 
petual ones, left the torrent of which I am speaking, and snch 
others, in a state peculiarly favorable to observance of their 
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least action on the mountains from which they descend. They 
were entirely limited to their own ice fountains, and the quan- 
tity of powdered rock which they brought down was, of course, 
at its minimum, being nearly unmingled with any earth derived 
from the dissolution of softer soil, or vegetable mould, by rains. 
At three in the afternoon, on a warm day in September, 
when tlie torrent had reached its average maximum strength for 
the day, I filled an ordinary Bordeaux wine-flask with the water 
where it was least turbid. From this quart of water I obtained 
twenty-four grains of sand and sediment, more or less fine. I 
cannot estimate the quantity of water in the stream ; but the 
runlet of it at which I filled the flask was giving about two hun- 
dred bottles a minute, or rather more, carrying down therefore 
about three quarters of a pound of powdered granite every min- 
ute. This would be forty-five pounds an hour ; but allowing 
for the inferior power of the stream in the cooler periods of the 
day, and taking into consideration, on the other side, its in- 
creased power in rain, we may, I think, estimate its average 
hour's work at twenty-eight or thirty pounds, or a hundred 
weight every four hours. By this insignificant runlet, there- 
fore, some four inches wide and four inches deep, rather more 
than two tons of the substance of the Mont Blanc are displaced, 
and carried down a certain distance every week ; and as it is 
only for three or four months that the flow of the stream is 
checked by frost, we may certainly allow eighty tons ior the 
mass which it annually moves. 

§ 3. It is not worth while to enter into any calculation of 
the relation borne by this runlet to the great torrents which 
descend from the chain of Mont Blanc into the valley of Cha- 
mouni. To call it the thousandth -part of the glacier waters 
would give a ludicrous under-estimate of their total power • but 
even so calling it, we should find for result that eighty thou- 
sand tons of mountain must be yearly transformed into drifted 
sand, and carried down a certain distance.* How much greater 
than this is the actual quantity so transformed I cannot tell • 

* How far, is another question. The sand which the stream brings from 
the bottom of one eddy in its course, it throws down in the next ; all that 
is proved by the above trial is, that so many tons of material are annuaUy 
carried down by H a certain number of feet. 
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bnt take this quantity as certain, and consider that this i cpi-e- 
sents merely the results of the labor of the conatant eu.nmer 
Btreamg, utterly irrespective of all snddeii falls of stones wad of 
masses of mountain (a single thunderbolt will Eometimes Irave a 
Bcar on the flank of a soft rock, looking like a trench for « rail- 
road) ; and we shall then begin to apprehend something ot the- 
operation of the great laws of change, which are the condWons. 
of all material existence, however apparently enduring. Ths' 
hills, which, as compared with living beings, seem " evjriast- 
ing," are, iu tnith, as perishing as they : its veins of f jwing 
fountain weary the mountain heart, as the crimson pnlsi does 
onra ; the natural force of the iron crag is abated in us ap- 
pointed time, like the etrength of the sinews in a human old 
age ; and it ia but the lapse of the longer years of decay which, 
in the sight of its Creator, distinguishes the mountain range 
from the moth and the worm. 

g i. And hence two i^nestione arise of the deepest interest. 
From what first created forms were the mountains brought into 
their present condition':' into what forms will they change in 
the conrse of ages ? Was the world anciently in a more or less 
perfect state than it is now? was it less or more fitted for the 
habitation of tlie human race ? and are the changes which it ia 
now undergoing favorable to that race or not? The present 
conformation of the earth appears dictated, as has been shown 
i» the preceding chapters, by supreme wisdom and kindness. 
And yet its former state must have been different from what it 
is now ; aa its present one from that which it must assume 
hereafter. Is this, therefore, the earth's prime into which we 
arc bom ; or is it, with all its beauty, only the wreck of Para- 
dise? 

I cannot entangle the reader in the intricacy of the inquiries 
necessary for anything like a satisfactory solution of these ques- 
tions. But, were he to engage in such inquiries, their result 
' would be his strong conviction of the earth'shaving been brought 
from a state in which itwas utterly uninhabitable into one fitted 
(or man ; — of its having been, when first inhabitable, more 
beautiful than it ia now ; and of its gradually tending to stil" 
greater inferiority of aspect, and unfitness for abode. 

It has,- indeed, been the endeavor of some geoVogvsW^ 
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9 fitted for the dwclling-pluce of men. 

I, not, so much what theso forms of tha 

what they are continually becoming, that 

[■nor is it possible thus to observe them 

I reference to the first state out of which 

The existing torrent has dug its bed 

cSecp. But in what form was the mountain 

I which gave that torrent its track and power? 

icipico is wrought into towers and bastions by 

II of its fragments. In what form did it stand 

I fragment fell ? 

li questions, continually suggesting themselves, it 

1 to give a complete answer. For a certain dia- 

't work of existing forces can bo traced ; but there 

; gathers, and the footsteps of more gigantic 

B traceable in the darkness ; and stil), as we endeavor 

e farther and farther into departed time, the thunder 

nighty power sounds louder and louder ; and the 

6 gather broader and more fearfully, until at last the Sinai 

S world is seen allogether upon a smoke, and the fence of 

t is reached, which none can break tlirongh. 

, If, therefore, we venture to advance towards the spot 

f the cloud first comes down, it is rather with the purpose 

y pointing out that there 15 a cloud, than of entering into 

8 well to have been fully convinced of the existence of 

tery, in an age far too apt to suppose that everything 

nrisible ia explicable, and everything that is present, eter- 

t besides ascertaining the existence of this mystery, \ve 

I perhaps bo able to form some new conjectuiea i<ia^et.\w^ 
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tho facts of mountain aapecta in tho past ages. Not respecting 
the pi'ocesBus or powers to wlticli the IiiUs owe their origin, but 
respecting the iiapoct tliey first assumeii. 
^H g 8, For it is evident that, through all thoir ruin, some 

^^b- traces must still exist of ibe originul contours. Tho directions 
^^B in which the mass gives way must have been dictated by the 
^^K disposition of its ancient sides ; and the currents of tho atreama 
^H that wear ita flanks must stil!, in great part, follow the courae of 
^B tiie primal valleys. So that, in the actual form of any moan- 
^ tain ]wak, thero must usually be traceable the shadow or skelfc 
ton of its former self ; like the obscure indications of the Gt 
frame of a war-worn tower, iireserved, in some places, under tl 
heap of ita ruius, in others to be restored in imagination froni 
the thin remnants of its tottering shell ; while here and there, la 
some sheltered spot, a few uufallen stones retain their Gothic 
sculpture, and a few toucliea of the chisel, or stains of color, 
^^ inform us of the whole mind and perfect skill of the oM de- 
^HiigDer. With this great difference, nevertheloas, that in the 
^' human architecture the builder did not calculate upon ruin, 
nor appoint the courae of impendent desolation ; but that in the 
hand of the great Architect of the mountains, time and decay 
are as much the instruments of His purpose aa the forces by 
which He first led forth the troops of hills in leaping flocks :— 
the lightning and the torrent, and the wasting and weariness of 
innumerable ages, all bear their part in the working out of one 
consistent plan ; and tho Builder of the temple for ever stands 
beside His work, appointing the stone that is to fall, and the 
pillar that is to be abased, and guiding all the seeming wildness 

»of chance and change, into ordained splendors and foreseen har- 
taioniea. 
§ 9. Mountain maasea, then, considered with respect to fcheir 
first raising and first sculpture, may be conveniently divided 
into two great groups ; namely, those made up of ' 
commonly called stratified ; and those made of more or I( 
united auhatance, called unatrntified. The former are 
always composed of coherent rocks, the latter of cryatallii 
and tho former almost always occupy the outside, the latter 
^^_pentre of mountain chaina. It signifies, therefore, very Ht) 
^^■tebether we distinguish tlie groupa by calling one stratified 
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the other unatratiSod, or one " coherent" and the other " crys- 
talline," or one " luteral" and the other " central." But as 
this lafit distinction in position aoeniB to have more inlluunoo on 
their forma than either of the othei's, it is, perhaps, best, when 
ve are e^iamioing them in couneation with art, that this should 
be thoroughly kept in mind ; and therefore we will consider the 
firat group under the title of " lateral ranges," and the second 
under tliat of " central peaks." 

§ 10. The LATERAL RANQE3, which we are first to examine, 
are. for the most part, broad tabular masses of sandstone, lime- 
itone, or whatever their material may be, — tited slightly up 
over large spaoes (several or many miles square), and forming 
piwiipices with their exposed edges, as a book resting obliquely 
on tnother boot forms miniature precipices with its back and 
Bides. The book ia a tolerably accurate representation of the 
nanDtain in substance, 
IS well Bs in external 
upeot ; nearly all these 
tabular masses of rock 
being composed of a 
Bnltitude of thinner 
beds or layers, as the 
thickness of the book is 
made up of its leaves ; 

vhile every one of the mountain leaves is usually written over, 
though in dim characters, like those of a faded manuscript, with 
history of departed ages, 

"How were these mountain volumes raised, and how are they 
sapported ?" are the natural questions following such a state- 
ment. 

And the only answer is : " Behold the cloud." 
No eye has over seen one of these raised on a large scale ; no 
investigation has brought completely to light the conditions 
imder which the materials which support them were prepared. 
This only is the simple fact, that they are raised into auch 
(loping positions ; generally several resting one upon another, 
like a row of books fallen down {Fig. 8) ; the last book being 
nauaily propped by a piece of formless compact crystalline rock, 
lepresentod by the piece of crumpled paper at a. 
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I 11. It is another simple fact that tliis arrangomout is 
effected in an orderly and sorene manner ; but that the books, 
if tliey were ever neatly bound, have been fearfully torn to 
pieces and dog's-eared iu the course of their elevation ; some- 
times torn leaf from leaf, bat more commonly rent across, as if 
tlio paper had been wet and soft : or, to leave the book simili- 
tude, which is becoming inconvenient, the beds seem to have 
been in the consistence of a paate, 
more or less dry; in some places 
brittle, and breaking, like a cake, 
fairly across; in others moist and 
tough, and tearing *Uke dough, or 
bending like hot iron ; and, iu oth- 
ers, cruslied and shivering into dus 
like unannealed glass. And in thi 
various states they are either 
or broken, or shivered, as the case may be, into fragments ol 
various shapes, which are usually tossed one on top of another, 
as above described ; but, of course, iiuder such circumstances, 
presenting, not the uniform edges of the books, but 
edges, as in Fig. 9. 

g 12. Do not let it be said that I am passing my prescril 
limits, and that I have tried to enter the clouds, and am de£ 
ing operations which have 
never been witnessed. I de- 
scribe facta or semblances, 
not operations. I say " seem 
to have been," not " hare 
been," I say " are bent ;" 
I do not say " /lave been 
bent." Most travellers must 
remember the entrance to the 
valley of Cluse, from the plain of Bonneville, on the road from 
Geneva to Chamouni. They remember that immediately iifter 
entering it they find a great precipice on their left, not less thai 
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two thousand feet 
formed by beds of I: 



peiTjeudirular height. 
3 lient like a 
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'heir edges constitute the cliff ; the flat arch which they foij 
ith their backs is covered with pine forests and meadows, i 
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tending for three or four leagues in the direction of Sixt. 
ffliether the whole mountain was calied out of nothing into tlie 
lurra it poBseeaes, or created first in the form of a li'vol mitsa, 
and then actually bent and broken by external force, is quite 
irrelevant to our present purpope ; but it is impossible to describo 
its form without appearing to imply the latter alternative ; and 
all the distinct evidence wliieh can be obtained upon the Eub- 

I ject points to such a conclusion, although there are certain 
leatnres in such mountains which, up to the present time, have 

I tendered all positive conclusion impossible, not because they 
contradict the theories in question, but because they are utterly 
ineiplicable on any theory whatever. 

g 13. We return then to oup Fig, 9, representing bods which 

Iiippear to have been broken short off at the edges. " If thoy 
STflTwere actually broken," the reader asks, " what could have 
become of the bits ?" Sometimes they seem to hare been lost, 
carried away no one knows where. Sometimes they are really 
found in scattered fragments or dust in the neighborhood. 
Sometimes the mountain is simply broken in two, and the pieces 

I correspond to each other, only leaving a valley between ; but 
more frequently one half slips down, or the other is pushed up, 
In such cases, the coincidence of part with part is sometimes so 
6^t, that half of a broken pebble has been found on one side, 
and the other half five or six hundred feet below, on the other. 
§ li. The beds, however, which are to form mountains of 
I any eminence are seldom divided in this gentle way. If brittle, 
f ("no would think they had been broken aa a captain's biscuit 
I bwaks, leaving sharp and ragged edges ; and if tough, they ap- 
' Pfar to have been torn asunder very much like a piece of new 
chccEe. 

The beds which present the most definite appearances of 
abrupt fracture, are those of that grey or black limestone above 
described (Chap. x. g 4), formed into a number of thin layers 
T leaves, commonly separated by filmy spreadinga of calcareous 
tend, hard when dry, but easily softened by moisture ; the 
"hole, considered as a mass, easily friable, though particular 
"<nii may be very thick and hard. Imagine a layer of such sub- 
^'■aiice, three or four thousand feet thick, broken with a sharp 
"■fysh through the middle, and one piece of it thrown up aa ill 
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Fig. 11. It is evident that the first result of ancli a shock would 
be a complete Bhuttering of tlie consistence of the broken edges, 
and thut these would full, aomo on the instant, and others tot- 
tering and crumbling away from time to time, until the cliff had 




got in some degree settled into s. tenable form. The fallen frag- 
ments would lie in a confuaed heap at the bottom, hiding per- 
haps one half of its height, as in Fig. 12 ; the top of it, wrought 
into somewhat less ragged shape, would thenceforth submit itse ' 
only to the gradual inSueuccs of time and storm. 




I do not say that this operation has actually taken place. 
merely say thkt such cliSs do in multitudes exisi in the fori** 
eliown at Fig. 12, or, more properly speaking, in that form mod 
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Bed by agoncies in visible operation, whose work ciin lie troca^ 
upon them, touch by touch. But the conditiou at Fig. 12 is the 
first rough blocking out of their form, the primal state in whicli 
they ileiuonstrably were, some thousaudB of years ago, but ba. 
jond which no human reaBon can trace them without danger 
error. The cloud fastens upon them there. 

g 15. It is rare, however, that such a cliff as that represented 
in Fig, 12 can maintain- itself long in such a contour. Usuallj 
it moulders gradually away into a steep mound or bank ; and 
tbfi larger number of bold cliffs are composed of far more solid 
roek, which in its general make is quite unshattered and Saw- 
leas ; apparently unaffected, as far as its coherence is concerned, 
by any shock it may have suffered in being raised to its po- 
sition, or hewn into its form. Beds occur in the Alps com- 
posed of solid coherent limestone (such as that familiar to the 
English traveller in the cliffs of Matlock and Bristol), 3000 or 
iOOO feet thick, and broken short off tliroughout a great part of 
this thickness, forming nearly * sheer precipices not loss than 
1500 or 2000 feet in height, after all deduction has been made 
for slopes of debris at the bottom, and for rounded diminution 
at the top. 

§ 16. The geologist plunges into vague suppoaitions and fan- 
tastic theories in order to account for these cliffs ; but, after all 
that can be dreamed or discovered, they remain in groat part in- 
eiplieable. If they were interiorly shattered, it would be easy 
to understand that, in their hardened condition, they had been 
broken violently asunder ; but it is not easy to conceive a firm 
cliff of limestone broken through a thickness of 2000 feet with- 
out showing a crack in any other part of it. If they were di- 
vided in a soft state, like that of paste, it is still less easy to 
understand how any such soft material could maintain itself, 
till it dried, in the form of a cliff so enormous and so ponder- 
ous : it must have flowed down from the top, or squeezed itself 
ont in bulging protuberance at the base. But it has done 
neither ; and we are left to choose between the suppositions 
that the mountain was created in a form approximating to that 
vhich it now wears, or that the shock which produced it wag 
ft Ifearls ; thnt is In say, not quite vertical. Of the degreo of Bteepaesa, 
pall huvc more to nay liorvuficr. 
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80 yiolent and irresistible^ as to do its work neatly in an instant^ 
and cause no flaws to the rock except in the actual line of frac- 
ture. The force must have been analogous either to the light 
Und sharp blow of the hammer with which one breaks a stone 
into two pieces as it lies in the hand, or the parting caused by 
settlement under great weight, like the cracks through the 
brickwork of a modem ill-built house. And yet the very beds 
which 'seem at the time they were broken to have possessed this 
firmness of consistency, are also bent throughout their whole 
body into waves, apparently following the action of the force 
that fractured them, like waves of sea under the wind. Truly 
the cloud lies darkly upon us here ! 

§ 17. And it renders these precipices more remarkable that 

there is in them no prin- 
ciple of compensation 
against destructive influ- 
ences. They are not 
cloven back continually 
into new cliffs, as our 
chalk shores are by the 
sea ; otherwise, one might 
attribute their first exist- 
ence to the force of 
streams. But, on the 
contrary, the action of 
years upon them is now 
always one of deteriora- 
tion. The increasing heap of fallen fragments conceals more 
and more of their base, and the wearing of the rain lowers the 
height and softens the sternness of their brows, so that a great 
part of their terror has evidently been subdued by time ; and the 
farther we endeavor to penetrate their history, the more myste- 
rious are the forms we are required to explain. 

§ 18. Hitherto, however, for the sake of clearness, we have 

spoken of hills as if they were composed of a single mass or 

The three great 'v^ol^niG of rock. It is vcry scldom that they are so. 

fomsof Btmtiflel ^^^ ^^ three layers are usually raised at once, with 

mouDtaina. certain general results on mountain form, which it 

IS next necessary to examine. 
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1st. Snppoae a aeries of beds rtiised in the condition a. Fig. 
13, the lowest Boft, the uppermoBt compact ; it ib evident that 
the lower beds would rapidly cnimble awjiy, and the compact 
I Wri' Bbore "niss above break for want of support, until the 
•"i* rocks beneath had reached a slope at which they 

conld securely sustain themaelvos, as well as the weight of wall 
above, thus bringing the hill into the outline b. 
. M. If, on the other hand, the hill were originally raised as 
at c, the softest beds being at the top, these would crumble into 
their smooth slope without affeoting the outline of the mass bo- 
i siopD ttbovo low, and the hill would assume the form d, large 
*"'■ masses of debris being in either of these two cases 

Mcamulated at the foot of the slope, or of the cliff. These first 
mills might, by gubsequeiit changes, be- variously engulfed, car- 
ried away, or covered over, so as to leave nothing visible, or at 
least nothing no- 
table, but the 
great clifE with its 
flloje shove or he- 
IJTT it. Without 
inaiating on the 
eridences or prob- 
abilities of euch 
construction, it is 
sufficient to state '" '''■ 

that mountains of the two types, b and d, arc exceedingly common 
in all parts of the world ; and though of course confused with 
ethers, and themselvesalwaysmoreor less imperfectlydevcloped, 
JBt they are, oa the whole, singulariy definite as clasaea of hills, 
Himples of which can hardly hut remain clearly impressed on the 
Oiiad of every traveller. Of the first, S, Salisbury Crags, near 
Edinburgh, is a nearly perfect instance, though on a diminutive 
fcale. The cliffs of Lauterhrunnen, in the Oberland, are almost 
without exception formed on the type d. 

3d. When the elevated mass, instead of consisting merely of 
^0 great divisions, includes alternately hard and soft beds, as 
*' a, Fig. li, the vertical cliSa and inclined banks alternate with 
i Slop, ai,^ wau ^*ch other, and the mountain rises on a sericS of 
•""miieijr. atepB, with receding slopee of t-aif ot iiebT;\& Qn tt^a 
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fledge of each, as at b. At the head of the valley of Sixt, in a 
wyoy, hupe masses of mountain connected with the Buet are thus 
I eoustmctcd : their slopes are qnite smooth, and composed of 
Irgood pasture land, and the cliSs in many plaicea literally verti- 
%e»\. In the summer the peasants make hayuu the inclined pas- 
I'tttres ; and the hay is " curried" by merely binding the hay- 
cocks tight and rolling them down the elope and over the clifi, 
when I have heard them fall to the bank below, a height of 
from five to eight hundred feet, with a sound like the distant 
. report of a heavy piece of artillery. 

L § 111. The next point of importance in these beds is the cnr- 

KTtitnrQ, to which, aa well as to fracture, they seem to have been 

I subjected. This curvature is not to be confounded with that 

rippling or undulating character of every portion of the slaty 

crystalline rocks above described. I am now speaking of all 

Jdnds of rocks indiilerently ; — not of their appearance in s 




rjtiecee, bnt of their great contours in masses, thousands of feet 
ihick. And it is almost universally true of these masses that 
they do not merely lie in flat superposition one over another, aa 
the books in Fig. 8 ; but they lie in waves, more or less vast and 
sweeping according to the scale of the country, as in Fig. 15, 
where the distance from one side of the figure to the other is 
supposed to be four or five leagues. 

g 20. Now, observe, if the precipices which we have jusl 

been describing had been broken when their substance was in a 

hard state, there appears no reason why any connexion should 

be apparent between the energy of vndulaiion and these iroken 

p rocks. If the continuous waves were caused by convulsive 

Emovements of the earth's surface while its substance was pliable, 

I'ftnd were left in repose for so long a period as to become per- , 

■lectly hard before they were broken into cliffs, there aeemv 

2 yihy the second series of shocks should so cloaelj I 
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confined itself to the locality which had suffered tlio first, that 
the most abrupt precipices should idways be associated with the 
wildest waves. We might have expected that Gomctimes we 
Bliould have had noble cliffs raised where the waves had been 
slight ; and Bometimoa low and slight fractures where the wares 
had been Tiolent. Bnt this is not no. The contortions and 
fraotures bear always such relation to each other as appears posi- 
tively to imply contemporaneous formation. Through all the 
lowland districts of the world the average contour of the wavea 




"f nek is somewhat as represented in Fig. 16 a, and the little 
clifc or hills formed at the edges of the beds (whether by frac- 
tafe, or, OS oftener happens in such countries, by gradnal waeh- 
■og away under the surge of ancient seas) are no higher, in 
proportion to the extent of surface, than the little steps seen in 
'tiB centre of the figure. Such is the nature, and snch the scale, 
"f the ranges of hills which form our own downs and wolds, 
Md the French coteaus beside their winding rivers. But as 
»e approach the hill countries, the nndulatiou becomes more 
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marked, and the crags more bold ; so that almost any portion 
of such mountain ranges as the Jura or the Vosges will present 
itself under conditions such as those at 5, the precipices at the 
edges being bolder in exact proportion to the violence of wave. 
And, finally, in the central and noblest chains the undulation 
becomes literally contortion ; the beds occur in such positions 
as those at c, and the precipices are bold and terrific in exact 
proportion to this exaggerated and tremendous contortionr 

§ 21. These facts appear to be just as contrary to the sup- 
position of the mountains having been formed while the rocks 
were hard, as the considerations adduced in § 15 are to that of 
their being formed while they were soft. And I believe the 
more the reader revolves the subject in his thoughts, and the 
more opportunities he has of examining the existing facts, the 
less explicable those facts will become to him, and the more rev- 
erent will be his acknowledgment of the presence of the cloud. 

For, as he examines more clearly the structure of the great 
mountain ranges, he will find that though invariably the boldest 
forms are associated with the most violent contortions, they 
sometimes follow the contortions, and sometimes appear entirely 
independent of them. For instance, in crossing the pass of the 
Tete Noire, if the traveller defers his journey till near the after- 
noon, so that from the top of the pass he may see the gi'eat 
limestone mountain in the Valais, called the Dent de Morcles, 
under the full evening light, he will observe that its peaks are 
hewn out of a group of contorted beds, as shown in Fig. 4, 
Plate 29. The wild and irregular zigzag of the beds, which 
traverse the face of the cliff with the irregularity of a flash of 
lightning, has apparently not the slightest influence on the out- 
line of the peak. It has been carved out of the mass, with no 
reference whatever to the interior structure. In like manner^ 
as we shall see hereafter, the most wonderful peak in the whole 
range of the Alps seems to have been cut out of a series of nearly 
horizontal beds, as a square pillar of hay is cut out of a half- 
consumed haystack. And yet, on the other hand, we meet per- 
petually with instances in which the curves of the beds have 
in great part directed the shape of the whole mass of mountain. 
The gorge which leads from the village of Ardon, in the Vales', 
up to the root of the Diablerets, runs between two ranges of 
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limestone hilla, of wliicli the rmle contour is given in Fig. IT, 
page 154. The great slupo seen on the left, rising about seven 
thousand feet above the ravine, is nothing hut the back of ono 
sheet of limestone, whose broken edge forms the first eliff at the 
top, a height of about six hundred feet, the second chff being 
tlie edge of another bed emergent beneath it, and the slope be- 
jond, the surface of a tliird. These beds of limestone all de- 
scend at a uniform inclination into the gorge, where they are 
Biapped short off, the torrent cutting its way along the cleft, 
while the beds rise on the other side in a huge contorted wave, 
formlEg the ridge of mountains on the right, — a chain about 
MTen miles in length, and from five thousand to six thousand 
feet in height. The actual order of the beds is seen in Fig. 18, 
and it is one of the boldest and clearest esamples of the form of 
mountains being correspondent to the curves of beds which I 
hue ever seen ; it also exhibits a condition of the summita 
which is of constant occurrence in stratified hills, and peculiarly 
important as giving rise to the serrated structure, rendered claa- 
lical by the Spaniards in their universal term for mountain 
hdgea, Sierra, and obtaining for one of the most important 
membera of the Comasque chain of Alps its well known Italian 
Dune — H Eesegone. Such mountains are not merely succea- 
aoDB of irregular peaks, more or less resembling the edge of a 
nuch-hackcd sword ; they arc orderly suijcessions of teeth set in 
one direction, closely resembling those of a somewhat overworn 
iiw, and nearly always produced by succos.'^ive beds emerging 
one from beneath the other. 

§ 23. In all such cases there is an infinitely greater difficulty 
in accounting for the forms than in explaining the fracture of a 
single bed. How, and when, and where, were the other por- 
tions carried away? Was each bed once continuous over a 
nmch larger space from the point where its edge is now broken 
*ft, or have such bods slipped back into some gulf behind them ? 
It is very easy for geologists to speak generally of elevation and 
wnvnlsion. but very difBcult to explain what sort of convulsion 
it conid be which passed forward from the edge of one bed to 
Ifce edge of another, and broke the required portion off each 
without disturbing the rest. Try the experiment in the simplest 
Hj : put half a dozen of liard captain's biscuits l& & %\ci^\a^ 
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.|Kimtion OQ a table, and then try, as they lie, to break the edge 
of each, one by one, without disturbing the rsBt. At least, you 
will have to raise the edge before you can break it ; to put your 
band underneath, between it and the next biscuit, before you 
can get any purchase on it. What force was it that put its I 
fingers between one bed of limestone 600 feet thick and the j 
nest beneath ? If you try to break the biscuits by a blow from [ 
above, observe the necessary force of your blow, and then con- 
ceive, if you can, the sort of hammer that was required to break ' 
the 600 feet of rock through in the same way. But, also, you 
will, ten to one, break two biscuits at the same time. Now, in 
these serrated formations, two biscuits arc never broken at the 
same time. There is no appearance of the slightest jar having 
taken place afEecting the bed beneath. If there be, u huge cliff 
or gorge is formed at that spot, not a sierra. Thus, in Fig. 18, 
the beds are affected throughout their united body by the shock 
"which formed the ravine at a j but they are broken, one by one, 
into the cliffs at 5 and c. Sometimes one is tempted to think 
that they must have been slipped back, one from off the other ; 
but there is never any appearance of friction having taken 
place on their exposed surfaces ; in the plurality of instances 
their continuance or rise from their roots in waves (see Fig. Ifi 
ibove) renders the thing utterly impossible ; and in the few in- 
itaaces which have been known of such action actually taking 
palce (which have always been on a small scale), the sliding bed 
has been torn into a thousand fragments almost as soon as it 
began to move.* 

g 23. And, finally, supposing a force found capable of break- 
JBg these beds in the manner required, what force was it that 
carried the fragments away ? How were the gigantic fields of 
shattered marble conveyed from the ledges which were to remain 
eiposed ? No signs of violence are found on these ledges ; 
•hat marks there are, the rain and natural decay have softly 
traced through a. long series of years. Those very time-marka 
may have indeed effaced mere superficial appearances of convul- 
but could they have effaced all evidence of the action of j 

The Bossberg fall, comiiarccl to the convulsiODS which seem to have i 
In the higher Alps, is like the slip of a paving stoae c 
of » tower. 
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bupIi floods as would have boon necessary to carry bodily a« 
the wlioleruin of a block of marble leaguuH iu longtli and breadt 
and a quarter of a milo thick ? Ponder over the iuteiise mibrvi 
[ lousnoss of tliis. Tlie bed at c (Kig- 18) inuefc Brat be brob 
I through the midst of it into a sharp precipice, without at i 
disturbing il elisewbcre ; and then all of it beyond c ia to be U 
keu up, and curried perfectly away, without disturbing o 
ing down the face of the cliff at c. 

And yet no trace of the means by which all this wae effi 
is left. The rock stands forth in ita white and rugged mys^ 
as if its peak had been bom out of the blue sky. The Btrengi 
that raised it, and the sea that wrouglit upon it, have pafiS{ 
away, and left no sign ; and we have no words wherein t 
- scribe their departure, no thouglits to form about their a 
than those of the perpetual uud unsatislied interrogation,— 

■* What ailed Ihee. O thou sea, that thou flediiest? 
And ye mountains, that ye skipped like Mmbs t" 





! GOULPTFEE OF MOnNTAINS : — BECONDLY, THE CENTRAL 
PEAKS. 

. Jjs the 20th paragraph of the laat chapter, it waa noticed 
f<ordinarily the most irregular contortions or fractnrea of 
ft of rock were found in the diatricts of moet elevated hilla, 
the contortion or fracture thus ai)pearing to be produced at the 
moment of elevation. It baa also previously been stated that 
■ the liardiieea and crystalline structure of the material increased 
, with the niountaiuous character of tlie ground ; bo that we find 
' M ulmost invariably correlative, the hardness of the rock, ita dis- 
] 'Jr(to«, and its height; and, in like manner its softness, regn- 
^Hty of position, and lowness. Thus, the line of beds in an 
iinglish range of down, composed of soft chalk which crumblea 
beneatli tlie fingera, will be as low and continuous as in a of Fig. 
I6 (p. 151) ; the beds in the Jura mountains, compoBod of firm 
liisestone, which needs a heavy hammer stroke to break it, wUl 
be as high and wavy as at b; and the ranges of Alps, composed 
of slaty crystallines, yielding only to etecl wedges or to gun- 
powder, will be as lofty and as wild in structure as at c. With- 
out this beneficent connection of hardness of material with 
leight, mountain r^iges either could not have existed, or would 
lot have been habitable. ' In their present magnificent form, 
liey could not have existed ; and whatever their forms, the fre- 
inentfalls and crumblinga away, which are of little consequence 
'1 tiie low crags of Haatings, Dover, or Lyme, would have been 
fatal to the population of the valleys beneath, when they took 
place from heights of eight or ten thousand feet. 

§ 2. But this hardening of the material would not have been 
'ufBcient, by itself, to secure the safety of the inhabitants. Un- 
less the reader bite been already familiarized mfti geoVi^'i^ 
itci^ he Biuat surely hare been struck hy the ^TOfivvTiettGe ot 
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the ledded strnctTire in all the instances of mountain form ^Tcn 
in the preceding cliapter ; and must have asked himself. Why 
are mountains always bailt in this muaonry-like way, rather than 
in compact masses ? Now, it is true that according to present 
geological thcorioa, the bedded structure was a necessary conse- 
quence of the mode in which the materials were accumulated ; but 
it ia not less true that this bedded structure is now the prmcipal 
means of securing the ptahility of the mass, and is to be re- 
garded lis a beneficent appointment, with such special Tiew. 
That structure compels each mountain to assume the safest 
I contour of which under the given circumstances of upheaval it 
I- ia capable. If it were all composed of an amorphous mass of 




I 



e as at A, Fig. 19, a crack beginning from the top, as at J 
, might gradually estend downwards in the direction aj 
u B, until the whole mass, indicated by the shade, acparalM 
itself and fell. But when the whole mountain is arranged i& 
beds, aa at c, the crack beginning at the top stops in the uppef 
most bed, or, if it extends to the next, it will be in a differeu'' 
place, and the detached blocks, marked by the shaded portionS» 
are of course still as secure in their positions as before the crac^ 
took place. If, indeed, the beds sloped towards the precipice* 
as at D, the danger would be greater ; bat if the reader looks t^ 
any of the esamplea of mountain form hitherto given, ha i 
£dij that the universal tendency of the modes of elevation i^ 
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cause the beds to slope away from the preeipiee, and to build 
Ihfl whole mountain in the form c, which affords the jtmoBt 
possible degree of Becurity. Nearly u,U the mountaiiia which 
rise ioimediatelj above thickly peopled districts, thou£i] they 
may appear to be thrown into isolated peaks, are in reality noth- 
ing more than flattish ranks of rock, terminated by walia of cliff, 
of this perfectly safe kind ; and it will be part of our tusk Cn the 
encceeding chapter to examine at some length tho mu^los in 
which sublime and threatening forms are almost deoeptively aa- 
Binned by arrangements of mountain which are in thnnaelves 
thns simple and secure. 

% 3. It, however, fell within tha purpose of the Great Builder 
to give, in the highest peaks of mountains, exanifles of form 
more strange and majestic than any which could be attained by 
ttracmroB so beneficently adapted to tlie welfare of the human 
mo. And the admission of other modes of elevation, more cer- 
rifie and less secure, takes place exactly in proportion to the in- 
creasing presence of such conctitions in the locality as shall 
render it on other grounds nnlikely to be inhalritod, or incapable 
of being so. Where the soil is rich and the climate soft, the 
hills are low and safe ; • as the ground becomes poorer and the 
air keener, they rise into forms of more peril and pride ; and 
tliair utmost terror is shown only where their fragments fall on 
truckless ice, and the thunder of their ruin can be heard but by 
the ibex and the eagle 

§ 4. The safety of the lower mountains depends, as has just 
been observed, on their tendency to divide tliemselves into beds, 
Bnt it will easily be understood that, together with security, 
mch a structure involves some monotony of aspect ; and that the 
pDBBibility of a rent like that Indicated in the last figure, extend- 
ing itself without a check, so as to detach some vast portion of 
tbe mountain at once, would be a means of obtaining accidental 
forma of far greater awfulness. We find, accordingly, that the 
t«dded structure is departed from in the central peaks ; that 

• It may he thouglit I Bliould have reversed these sentences, and wrilten 
"lierc Ihe hills arc low and safe, tlic climate is sort, i&c. But it is not ao 
"o antecedent reason ea.n tie shown why the Mont Cirt'vm or Finsleraarhom 
*oiiM not have riaen sliarj) out ot the- pluins of Lomlmrdy, instead of out 
"fgladefB. 
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mey are in reality gifted witU this power, or, if we choose go to 

fegard it, atleote^ with this weakness, of rending downwards 
iroughout into vertical sheets; and that to this end they are 
lunally composed of that structureless and massive rock which 
e have characterized by the term " compact crystalline." 
_ § 5. This, indeed, is not universal. It happens sometimes 
that toward the centre of great hill ranges ordinary stratified 
rocks of the coherent groups are hardened into more compaot 
strength than is usual with them ; and out of the hardened moss 
a peak, or range of peaks, is cut as if out of a single hloek. 
Thus the well known Dent du Midi of Bex. a mountain of pe- 
culiar interest to the English travellers who crowd the various 
(inns and pensions which now glitter along the shores of the 
Xiake of Geneva at Vevay, Clarens, and Monti-eux, is cut out of 
liorizootal beds of rock which are traceable in the evening light 
by their dark and light lines along its sides, like courses of ma- 
Bonry ; the real form of the mountain being that of the ridge of 
■ steep houae-roof, jagged and broken at the top, so that, seen 
from near St. Maurice, the extremity of the ridge appears a 
sharp pyramid. The Dent de Morcles, opposite the Dent du 
Midi, has been already noticed, and is figured in Plate 29, Fig. 
4. In like manner, the Matterhorn is cut out of a block of 
nearly horizontal beds of gneiss. But in all these cases the 
materials are so hardened and knit together that to all intenta 
and parposes they form one solid mass, and when the forms are 
to be of the boldest character possible, this sohd mass is nn- 
stratified, and of compact crystallino rock. 

§ 6, In looking from Geneva in the morning light, when 
Mont Blanc and its companion hills are seen dark against the 
dawn, almost every traveller must have been struck by the nota- 

Ile range of jagged peaks which bonnd the horizon immediately 
> the north-east of Mont Blanc, In ordinary weather they ap- 
ear a single chain, hut if any clouds or mists happen to float 
Ito the heart of the group, it divides itself into two ranges, 
iwer and higher, as in Fig. 1, Plate 29, of which the uppermost 
Bd more distant chain is the real crest of the Alps, and the 
•war and darker line is composed of subordinate peaks w hioK ' 
form the south side of the valley ot C\va.«ioum, oaft. a: 
ordinarily kaown as the ' 



e valley ot C\va.«ioum, oaft. a-tft >Oa!Bt«^^| 
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Though separated by some eiglit or nine miles of actual dis- 
tance, the two ranges are part of oue and the same system of 
rock. I'huy are both of them most notable examples of the 
etnicture of the compact crystalline peaks, and their jagged 
UQtl apiry outlines are rendered stil! more i-emarkable in any view 
obtained of tbem in the immediate neighborhood of Geneva, by 
Uieir rising, as in the figure, oyer two long slopes of comparu- 
ticely flattish mountain. The highest of these is the baek of a 
Btratifled limestone range, distant about twenty-five miles, whose 
precipitous extremity, nodding over the little village of St. Mar- 
tia'a, is well known under the name of the Aiguille de Varena. 
The nearar line is the edge of another limestone mountain, called 
tbe Pel.it Saleve, within five miles of Geneva. And thus we 
liave two ranges of the crystalline rocks opposed to two ranges 
of tiio coherents, both having tLeir distinctive characters, the 
ono of vertical fracture, the other of level continiiousness, de- 
veloped on an enormous scale. 1 am aware of no other view in 
Ectope where the essential characteristics of the two formationB 
we go closely and graphically displayed. 

1 1, Nor can I imagine any person thoughtfully regarding the 
more distant range, without feeling his curiosity strongly ex- 
cited as to the method of its first sculpture. That long banks 
mid fields of rock sljould be raised aslope, and break at their 
edges into cliffs, however mysterious the details of the operation 
maybe, is yet conceivable in the main circumstances without 
My great effort of imagination. But the carving of those great 
obelisks and spires out of an infinitely harder rock ; the sculp- 
ture of all the fretted pinnacles on the inaccessible and calm 
e'etfttion of that great cathedral, — how and when was this 
Wrought ? It is necessary, before the extent and difficulty of- 
roch a question can be felt, to explain more fully the scale and 
character of the peaks under consideration. 

§ 8. The valley of Chamouni, largely viewed, and irrcspeot- 
i^aly of minor ravines and irregularities, is nothing more than 
" deep trench, dug between two ranges of nearly continuoiiB 
inoantains, — dug with a straightneaa and evenness which render 
''s scenery, in some respects, more monotonous than that of any 
other Alpine valley . On each side it ia'bordeieiXi'^jXiKrfsa*:!. 
(nrf, darkened with pine forest, rising at an even. aVs^ \» 
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dght of about 3000 feet, ao that it may best be imagined a 
id of dry moat, which if cut across, would be of the foaj 
■icnlly shown m Fig ^0 tlie eloping bank on each side h 
about 3000 foet high, or the moat aboat three fifths o 
mile in vertical 
Then, on tlie top of 1 
bank, on each aide, s 
little way back from i 
||il'' edge of the moat, riae 1 

ranges of the great moL„ 
'>''' ' tains, in the form of shat- 

■ Fio, so, tered creata and pyramids 

W barren rock sprinkled with snow. Those on the south side 
of the valley rise another 3000 feet above the bank on which they 
stand, so that each of the masBes superadiied in Fig. 21 may best 
be described as a sort of Egyptian pyramid,* of the height of 
Snow den or Ben Lomond, 
hewn out of solid rock, and 
on the shoulder of the 
tat bank which borders the . 
ley. Then tlie Mont Blanc, 
higher and heavier cluster 
of such summits, loaded with 

deep anow, terminates the ''HldlllHi'MillllMllil'''''' 

range. Glaciers of greater or 
less extent descend between the 

pyramids of rock ; and one, supplied from their largest : 
cesses, even runs down the bank into the valley. Fig, 33 M 
rudely represents the real contours of the mountains, inclndi 




• I use tlie terms " pyramid" and " peak" at present, in ordei 
rough general idea of the aspect of tbese hills. Both terms, as we shall si 
ia the next chapter, are lo be acceptcl under limitatiun, 

f Tliifl coarao ^etch is merely given for refereace, as I ahall oftea hm 
to apeak ot the particular masses of mouatain, indicated by tie letters ii 
outline below it ; namely— 

b Aiguine Bkitifere. m. Moot Wane (aumrait). t. Tapia. 
/I. AJffuille du Plan. d. Dfime du OontS. c. Moutagne de la CSt 

■jI^iuZ/c du Midi. g. Aigtiille flu Gmile. r. Uow.'^^M.daTai: 

. y and r indicate naUona (iTi\-i-, 




the chain of Mont Blanc, and which receive from the Savoyards 
"lenamc of Aigiiillea, or needles, in consequence of tlieir | 
(Dliarly sharp Bummits. The forms of tliese Aiguilles, wonder- 
'il enough m tiiemselves, are, nuvertheless, i)eTpetua\\"3 e^sa^- 
^n^ed both bj the imagination of tlie trafcWer, aivi \)1 "^It* 
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lirti&ts whose delincationa of them tind most frank acceptance. 
Pig. 1 in Plate 30 is faithfully copied from the representation 
given of one of thcso mountains in a plato lately jmblislied at 

t Geneva. Fig. 2 in the Game plato is a triio outline of the moun- 
tain itself. Of the exaggerations in the other T shall have 
more to say presently ; meantime, I refer to it merely as a proof 
that I am not myself exaggerating, in giving Fig. 22 aa show- 
ing the general characters of these peaks. 
§ 9. This, then, is the prohlem to he considered, — How 
tnountnius of such rugged and precipitous outline, and at the 
least 3000 feet in height, were originally carved out of the hard- 
est rocks, and set in their present position on the top of the 
green and sloping hank which sustains them. 

" By mere accident," the reader replies. " The nnifonn 
bank might aa easily have been the highest, and the broken 
^^ granite peaks have risen from its sides, or at the bottom of it. 
^B^t is merely the chance formation of the valley of Chamouni." 
^^P Nay ; not so. Although, aa if to bring the problem more 
^F clearly before the thoughts of men, by marking the structura 
most where the scenery is most attractive, the formation is more- 
distinct at Chamouni than anywhere else in the Alpine chain ;^ 

jet the general condition of a rounded bank sustaining jaggecL 

^Lor pyramidal peaks is more or less traceable throughout the- 
^^^^hole district of the great mountains. The most celebrateiL 
^^f^ot, next to the vaHcy of Chamouni, is the centre of the Ber- 
nese Oberland ; and it will be remembered by all travellers that 
in its principal valley, that of Grindelwald, not only does the 
Bummit of the Wetterhom consist of a sharp pyramid raised on 
the advanced shoulder of a great promontory, but the two 
most notable summits of the Bernese Alps, the Sehreckhom 
and Finsteraarhorn, cannot be seen from the valley at all, being 
thrown far back upon an elevated plateau, of which only the 
advanced head or shoulder, under tho name of the Mcttenberg, 
can be seen from the village. The real summits, consisting in 
each case of a ridge starting steeply from this elevated plateau, 
as if by a new impulse of angi-y or ambitious mountain temper, 
can only be seen by ascending a considerable height upon tho 

I Monk of the ojjposite mass of tho Faulhmn.. 
L § 10. And this is, if poesiWe, atXW Tuofe -aftVaX^-^ ■i.iN.i. -i^jtti. 
^ ^ I 
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vokingly tlio caso with the great peaks of the chain of Alps bc- 
hreen Monte Roea and Mont Blanc. It will be Been, by a glance 
at aay map of Switzerland, ilvdt the district which forma tlio 
etratou Valiiia is, in reality, nothing but a ravine sixty miles 
long, between that central chiiin and the Alps of tJie cautona 
Fribourg and Borne. Thisravino is also', in its general structure, 
merely a deeper and wider moat than that already described us 
formiiig the valley of Chamouni, It lies, in the sjime manner, 
between two banks ot mountain; and tlie-prinoipal peaks are 
precisely in the same manner set hack upon the tops of those 
banks ; and so provokingly far back, that throughout the whole 
length of the valky not one of the summita of the chief chain 
cai be seen from it. That usually pointed out to travellers as 




Jtfonto Rosa is a suhordinate, thongh still very colossal mass, 
called the Montagne de Saas ; and this is the only peak of great 
size discoverable from the valley throughout its extent ; one or 
two glimpses of the snows, not at any eminont point, being 
caught through the entrances of the lateral valleys of Evo- 
lena, &c. 

§ 11. Nor ia this merely the consequence of the great dis- 
tance of the central ridge. It would he intelligible enough that 
the mountains shonld rise gradually higher and higher towards 
tlie middle of the chain, so that tho snmmit at a in the upper 
diagram of Fig. 23 shonld ho concealed by the intermediate 
nences b, c, from the valley at d. But this is not, by any means, 
tbe manner in which the concealment ia effected. The great 
ppais stand, as nt a in the lower diagram, iaggci,^w;\',^'&' 
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iddenly starting out of a comparatively tamo roaes of elevaiMI 
land, tlirough whicli the trench of tlie valley of the Rhone is 
cut, aa at c. The subdivision of tlie bank at b by thousands 
,gf ravines, und ita rise, here and there, into more or less notable 
units, conceal the real fact of the structui-e from a casual ob- 
er. Bnt the longer I Gtiiyed among the Alps, and the more 
isely I examined tliem, the more I was struck by the one 
iroad fact of their being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of ele- 
"ated land, upon which nearly all the highest peaks stood like 
lohildren set upon a table, removed, in inost cases, far back from 
I'the edge of the plateau, as if for fear of their falling. And the 
'Siost majestic scenes in the Alps are produced, not bo much by 
■any violation of this law, as by one of the great peaks having 
apparently walked to the edge of the -table to look over, and 
thus showing itself suddenly above the valley in its full height. 
This is the case with the Wetterhorn and Eiger at Grindolwald, 
and with the Grande Jorasse, above the Col de Ferret. But the 
raised bank or table is always intelligibly in existence, even in 
these apparently exceptional eases ; and, for the most part, the 
great peaks are not allowed to come to the edge of it, but re- 
main like the keeps of castles far withdrawn, surrounded, league 
beyond league, by comparatively level fields of mountain, over 
which the lapping slieets of glacier writhe and flow, foaming 
about the feet of the dark central crests like the surf nf an enor- 
mous sea-breaker hurled over a rounded rock, and islanding 
some fragment of it in the midst. And the result of this ar- 
rangement is a kind of division of the whole of Switzerland into 
an upper and lower mountain-world ; the lower world consist- 
ing of rich valleys bordered by steep, hut easily accessiblB, 
wooded banks of mountain, more or less divided by ravines, 
through which glimpses are caught of the higher Alps j the 
upper world, reached after tlie first steep banks, of 3000 or 4000 
feet in height, have been surmounted, consisting of compara- 
tively level but most desolate tracts of moor and rock, half cov- 
ered by glacier, and stretching to the feet of the true pinaa clea 
Ktlie chain. ^^^ 

§ I'Z. It can hardly be necessary to point out the porj^^J 
idom and kindness of this arrangement, as a provision for^^J 
ety of the inhabitants of the high mountain regions. If ^^| 
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great peaks rose at once from the deepest vallojs, every atono 
ffbich was atrnck from their pinnacles, and every snow-wreath 
which slipped from their ledges, would descend at once npon 
the inhabitable ground, over which no year could pass without 
recording some calamity of earth-slip or avalanche ; while, in 
the course of their fall, both the stones and the snow would 
strip the woods from the hill sides, leaving only naked channels 
of destruction wliere there are now the sloping meadow and the 
cheetnnt glade. Besides this, the masses of snow, cast down at 
once into the warmer air, would all melt rapidly in the spring, 
causing furious inundation of every great river for a month or 
HI weeks. The snow being then all thawed, except what lay 
upon the highest peaks in regions of nearly perpetual frost, the 
rivera would be supplied, during tho summer, only by fountains, 
and the feeble tricklings on sunny days from the high snows, 
The Rhone under such circumstances would hardly be larger at 
Ljona than the Severn at Shrewsbury, and many Swiss valleys 
ironld be left almost without moisture. All these calamities are 
prevented by the peculiar Alpine structure which has been de- 
Bcribed. Tiie broken rocks and the sliding snow of the high 
peaks, instead of being dashed at once to the vales, are caught 
upon the desolate shelves or shoulders which everywhere sur- 
wond the central crests. The soft hanks which terminate these 
ihelTes, traversed by no falling fragments, clothe themsolvea 
"ith richest wood ; while the masses of snow heaped upon the 
kdge above them, in a climate neither bo warm as to thaw thera 
i)QiokIy in the spring, nor so cold as to protect them from all 
tLe power of the summer siin, either form themselves into gla- 
ciers, or remain in slowly wasting fields even to the close of the 
year, — in either case supplying constant, abundant, and regular 
streams to the villages and pastures beneath, and, to the rest of 
Enrope, noble and navigable rivers. 

g 13. Now, that such a structure is the best and wisest pos- 
"ible, is, indeed, sufficient reason for its existence ; and to many 
pwple it may seem useless to question farther respecting its ori- 
|in. But I can hardly conceive any one standing face to face 
wth one of these towers of central rock, and yet not also asking 
liiinaelf, Is this indeed the actual first work of the Divine Master 
"D nhich I gaze ? AVas the great precipice shaped by His finger, 

' ' ' 
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as Adam was shaped ont of the dust ? Were its clefts and ledges 
carved upon it by its Creator, as the letters were on the Tables 
of the Law, and was it thus left to bear its eternal testimony to 
His beneficence among these clouds of "^ heaven ? Or is it the 
descendant of a long race of mountains, existing under ap- 
pointed laws of birth and endurance, death and decrepitude ? 

§ 14. There can be no doubt as to the answer. The rock 
itself answers audibly by the murmur of some falling stone or 
rending pinnacle. It is not as it was once. Those waste 
leagues around its feet are loaded with the wrecks of what it 
was. On these, perhaps, of all mountains, the characters of 
decay are written most clearly ; around these are spread most 
gloomily the memorials of their pride, and the signs of their 
humiliation. 

" What then were they once ?" 

The only answer is yet again, — " Behold the cloud." 

Their form, as far as human vision can trace it, is one of 
eternal decay. No retrospection can raise them out of their 
ruins, or withdraw them beyond the law of their perpetual fate. 
Existing science may be challenged to form, with the faintest 
color of probability, any conception of the original aspect of a 
crystalline mountain ; it cannot be followed in its elevation, nor 
traced in its connection with its fellows. No eyes ever *' saw 
its substance, yet being imperfect ;" its history is a monotone of 
endurance and destruction : all that we can certainly know of 
it, is that it was once greater than it is now, and it only gathers 
vastness, and still gathers, as it fades into the abyss of the un- 
known. 

§ 15. Yet this one piece of certain evidence ought not to be 
altogether unpursued ; and while, with all humility, we shrink 
from endeavoring to theorize respecting processes which are con- 
cealed, we ought not to refuse to follow, as far as it will lead us, 
the course of thought which seems marked out by conspicuous 
and consistent phenomena. Exactly as the form of the lower 
mountains seems to have been produced by certain raisings and 
bendings of their formerly level beds, so the form of these 
higher mountains seems to have been produced by certain break- 
j'ngs away from their former elevated mass. If the process ap- 
pears in either case doubtiul, it \a \eaa ^o \N\iVv x^^^^^cit to the 
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higher hilla. 5Ve may not easily believe that the steep limcBtone 
cliffs on one side of avalley, nowapparentlysecnre and steadfiist, 
e'er were united with the clitTa on the other side ; hnt we can- 
not liesitat* to admit that the peak which we see shedding its 
RikkeB of granite, on uU sides uf it, a^ n fading rose lets full its 
leaves, was once larger than it is, and owes the present charac- 
ters of its forms chiefly to the modes of its diminution. 

§ Ifi, Holding fast this clue, wo have next to take into con- 
sideration another fact of not less importance, — that over the 
T»ho!e of the rounded banks of lower mountain, wherever they 
liare been in anywise protected from the injuries of time, there 
aw vet visible the tracks of ancient glaciers. I will not here 
enter into detail respecting the mode in which traces of glaciers 
are distinguishable. It is enough to state that the footmark, so 
to Bpeak. of a glacier is just as easily recognizable as the trail of 
uy ffcll-known animal ; and that with as much confidence as 
we should feel in asserting that a horse had passed along a soft 
nuA which yet retained the prints of its shoes, it may be con- 
cluded that the glaciers of the Alps had once triple or quadruple 
tfae extent that they hsive now ; so that not only the banka 
ef inferior monntains were once covered with sheets of iee, but 
Gyen the great valley of the Rhone itself was the bed of an enor- 
mous " Mer de Glace," which extended beyond the Lake of 
Geneva to the slopes of Jura.* 

§ 17. From what has already been noted of glacier action, the 
trader cannot but be aware that its universal effect is to round 
and soften the contours of the mountains subjected to it ; so 
that a glacier may be considered as a vast instrument of fric- 
tion, a white aand-paper, applied slowly but irresistibly to all the 
Toughnesses of the hill which it covers. And this effect is of course 
greatest when the ice flows fastest, and contains more embedded 
stones ; that is to say, greater towards the lower part of 
niuuntain than near its summit. 

Bnppose now a chain of mountains raised in any accidental 
lorm, only of course highest where the force was greatest, — that 

The glacier tracks on the gneiss of the great angle opposite Martigiiy 
niosl juagnificeDt I ever saw in the Aips ; those atKive the channel 
Tiicnt, between Valoisine and the valley of llie Rhone, live n 
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ia to Bay, at the centre of tlie chain, — anJ presentuig any 
profile Bitch as a. Fig. H ; terminated, perhaps, by a broken 
secondary cliff, and the wholt^ covered with a thiuk bed of 
glacier, indicated by the spotted spiiue, and moving in the direc- 
tion of the arrows. As it weurs away the mountain, not at dl 
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^^Bdi the top, bnt always more and more as it descends, it would lU 
^Hi^rocess of time reduce the contour of the flank of the hill to the 
form at 6. Bnt at this point the snow would begin to slide 
from the central jicak, and to leave its rocks expoeed to the 
^^ action of the atmosphere. Supposing those rocks disposed to 
^^Lbreak into vertical sheets, the summit would soon cleave itself 
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into such a form as thut at x ; and the flakes again subdividing 
flsd falling, we should have cooditions saeh as at y. Meanwhile 
the glacier ia still doing its work uninterruptedly on tlie lower 
bank, bringing the mountain succeBsively into the outlinoa e and 
d, in which the forms x und y are substituted consecutively for 
the origimil summit. But the level of the whole flank of the 
mountain being now so much reduced, the glacier has brought 
itself by its own work into warmer climate, and has wrought 
out its own destruction. It would gradually be thinned away, 
and in many places at last vanish, leaving only the barren 
roanded mountains, and the tongues of iee still supplied from 
Ike peaks above. 

% 18. Such ia the actual condition of the Alps at this mo- 
ment. I do not say that thoy have in reality undergone any 
fluch process. But I think it right to put the supposition before 
the reader, more with a view of explaining what the appearance 
ol things actually is, than with any wish that he should adopt 
Klherthis or any other theory on the subject. It facilitates a 
descrijition of the Breeho de Roland to say, that it looks as if 
tbe peer had indeed cut it open with a swordstroke ; but it 
Tould be unfair to conclude that the describer gravely wished 
the supposition to be adopted as explanatory of the origin of the 
Marine. In like manner, the reader who has followed the steps 
of the theory I have just offered, will have a clearer conception 
of the real look and anatomy of the Alps than I could give him 
by any other means. But bo is welcome to accept in serioua- 
11683 just as much or as littlo of the theory as he likes.* Only I 

• For further intonnation rcBpectiag the glaniera and Ihfiir probable 
Ktbn. the reader should consult the works oE Professor Forbes. I believe 
Ibis theory of the formation of the upper peaks has been proposed by him. 
Kid recently opposed by Mr. Sharpe, who believes lha,t tie great bank 
>I)Dkei] of in tlie text was ori^nally a sea- bottom. But I have simply staled 
blhis chapter the results of my own watchinga of the Alps; for being 
*ilhoQt hope of getting time for available eKamiontion of thi>voliiminouB 
Torka on these subjects. I thought it best to read nothing (except Forbes's 
most important eseay on tbe glaciers, several times quoted in the text), and 
Uierefore to give, at all events, the force of independent witness to such im- 
Prosioos as I received from the actual facts ; De Saussurc, always a faith- 
Iiii reenrder of those facts, and my tirst master in geology, Iwiiig referred 
to, ocaisinnnlly, for informatiop respecting localitii.'S I had not been able to 
e«iiDiue. 
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am well persnaded that the more funiiliar any one becomes 
the chain of the Alps, the more, whether Toluntanly or not, the 
idea will force itself npon him of t.Ueir being mere remnants of 
large masses, — splinters and fragments, as of a stranded wreck, 

greater part of which has been romored by the waves ; and 
the more he will be convinced of the existence of two distinct 
ilregions, one, aa it were, below the ice, another above it, — one of 
'flnbjected, the other of emergent rock ; the lower worn away by 
the action of the glaciers and rains, the higher splintering and 
ialling to pieces by natural disintegration. 

§ 19. I press, however, neither eonjectnre nor inquiry 
farther ; having already stated all that is necessary to give the 
reader a complete idea of the different divisions of mountain 
form. I proceed now to examine the points of pictorial interest 
in greater detail ; and in order to do so more conveniently, I 
shall adopt the order, in description, which Nature seems to 
have adopted in formation ; beginning with the mysterious 
hardness of the central crystallines, and descending to the softer 
and lower rocks which we see in some degree modified by the 
slight forces still in operation. We will therefore examine : 1. 
the pictorial phenomena of the central peaks ; 2. those of the 
summits of the lower mountains round them, to which we shall 
find it convenient to give the distingnishing name of crests ; 3. 
the formation of Precipices, properly so called ; then, the gen- 
eral aspect of the Banks and Slopes, produced by the action 
of water or of falling debris, on the sides or at the bases of 
mountains ; and finally, remove, if it may be, a few of tl\e un- 
deserved scorns thrown upon oar most familiar servants. Stones. 
To each of these subjects we shall find it necessary to devote a 
l^tinct chapter. 
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KEaOLTINQ FORMS : — FIRST, AIGUILLES. 

1. I HAVE endeavored in the preceding chapters always to 1 
the glance of the reader on the broad aspect of things, and I 
)arate for him the mountain masses into thomost distinctly I 
(Jomprehensible forms. We must now consent to take more'f 
pains, and observe mora closely. 

§ 2. I begin with the Aiguilles. In Fig. 24, p. 170, at a, it ^ 
wiK assnmed that the mass was raised highest merely where the 
elevating force waa greatest, being of one ^batance with the 
bank or cliff below. But it hardly ever is of the same sub- 
stance. Almost always it is of compact crystallines, and the 
bank of slaty crystallines ; or if it be of slaty crystallines the 
bank is of slaty coherenta. The bank is almost always the softer 
of the two.* 

Is not this very marvellous ? Is it not osaetly as if the sub- 
stance had been prepared soft or hard with a scnlpturesqne view I 
to what had to be done with it ; soft, for the glacier to mould, I 
and the torrent to divide ; hard, to stand for ever, central in | 
mountain majesty. 

§ 3. Next, then, comes the question. How do these compact ] 
crystallines and slaty crystal- 
lines join each other ? It has 
long been a well recognized 
fact in the science of geology, 
that the most important °'^ 

mottntain ranges lift uy and sustain upon their sides the I 
beds of rock which form the inferior groups of lulls around J 
Ihem in the manner roughly shown in the section. Fi%. ^a^f 
the darh mass stands for the hard rock ot ftvft ^tffl 

], for esphinatory Btatementa, Appeniiis. * 
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monntains (cryBtaUineB), and the lighter lines at the side of it 
indicate the prevalent direction of the beds in the neighboring 
hills (cohereute), while the spotted portions represent the gravel 
and aimd of which the great plains are usually composed. But 
it has not been so universally rocogniKed, though long ago 
pointed out by De Saussure, that the great central groups are 
often themselves composed of beds lying in a precisely opposite 
direction ; so tliat if we analyze carefully the structure of the 
dark mass in the centre of Fig. 25, we sliall find it arranged in 
lines which slope downwards to the centre ; the flanks of it 
being of skty crystalline rock, atid the Bummit of compact ciya- 
tallines, aa at a, Fig. 36. 





In speaking of the sculpture of the central peaks in the last 
chapter, I made no reference to the 7iature of the rocks in the 
banks on which they atood. The diagram at a. Fig, 27, as rep- 
resentative of the original condition, and b, of tlie resultant 
condition will, compai-ed with i'ig. 34, p. 170, more completely 
illustrate the change.* 

§ 4. By what secondary laws this stmcture may ultimately be 
discovered to liave been produced is of no consequence to as at 
present ; all that it is needful for us to note is the beneficence 

* I have been able to examine tbese conditioiis with much care in tlie 
chain of Mont 'Sia.ac only, which I chose fot (lie subject of investigation 
both as being the most iateresliog to the general traveller, and as being the 
only range of the central mounlniiia whicli hud imcn much painted by 
Turner, But I believe Itiu singular arrangements of beds which take place 
in this chain have tieen fouoti liy the German geologists to prevail also in the 
higtiest pealia of the Western Alps : and there are a peculiar beauty and 
providence ia them which induce me to expect that farther inquiries mgy 
/us(il5' our attributing them to some very cstena\vii\B.'« ol\^ticiu\K%uxaa^ J 
ture. Bee the notes from Db Sausauro m A.¥peaflia.^. 
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which Rppointfid it for the monntains dostined to ^sume the 
boldest forms. For into whiitevor outline they may be eculp- 
tured by violence or time, it is evident at a glance that their sta- 
hility and security must always he the greatest possible under 
the ^veo circurastancea. Suppose, for instance, that the peak 
I ii in such a form ae a in 
26, then, however 
tithe slope may be on 
side, there is still 
Fdiance-of one piece of 
rocV eliding off another ; 
bnt if the same outline 
wore given to beds dis- 
po^d as at b, tlie uuEup- 
ported moBses might slide 
off those beneath them 
st any moment, unless 
prevented by the inequal- 
itiea of the surfaces. Far- 
ther, in the minor divi- 

Bions of the outline, the tendency of the peak at a will be always 
toaasame contours like those at aiu Fig. 38, which are, of course, 
[•erfectly safe ; but the tendency of the beds at b in Fig. 27 will be 
to break into contours such as at b here, which are all perilous, 
not only in the chance of each several portion giving way, but in 
the manner in which they would deliver, from one to the other. 





tlie fragments which fell. A stone detached from any portion 
of the peak at a would be caught and stopped on the ledge be- 
DMlb it ; but a fragment loosened from b would not stay till it 
fflucljed the valJej by a series of aeeelerating hoimia, 
/A WJn'Je, however, the secure and noble toim. TB\>T&'*RSi^«Si. 
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at a in Figs. 26 and 38 ia for the most part ordained to bo that 
of the highest moflntains, the contours at 5, in each figure, are 
of perpetual occurrence among the secondary ranges, in wliioh, 

»on a smaller scale, they produce some of tho moat terrific and 
. laDtaatie forma of precipice ; not altogether without danger, u 
■haa been fearfully demonstrated by many a " bergfall" among 
the limeatono groups of the Alps ; but with far leas danger tkn 
■would have resulted from the permission of such forms among 
the higher hills ; and with collateral advantages which we shali 

I have presently to consider. In the meantime, we return to : 
examination of the superior groups. 
§ 6. The reader is, no doubt, already aware that the chain oi 
Mont Blanc ia bordered by two great Talleya, running pai 
each other, and seemingly excavated on purpose that travel 
might be able to paas, foot by foot, along each aide of the Mont 
Blauo and its aiguilles, and thua examine every peak in succoS' 
Bion. One of these valleys ia that of Uhamouni, the other tliat 
of which one half ia called the AllSe Blanche, and the other tlis 
Val Ferret, the town of Cormayeur being near its centre, wlief* 

Iit opens to the Val d'Aosta. Now, cutting the chain of Monl 
Blanc right acrosa, from valley to valley, through the doabla 
range of aiguilles, the section would be* as Fig. 29 here, in 
which a is the valley of Chamouni, b the range of aiguilles d 
Chamouni, c the range of the Geant, d the valley of Cormayeur. 
The little projection under m is intended to mark approB- 
mately the position of the so well-knowu " M on tan vert. " Itis 
a great weakness, not to say worse than weakness, on the part 
: 




■ That is to say, as it appears to me. Tiiero . 
hwiag atatemeata which are disputed amoBg EeoVfigi'ii.a 
n hereafter discussed at greater lengUi. 



ppeara to me. Tiiero arc some points of tlie M- I 
re disputed amoBg ceoVogi'i'.a -, 'Oae tga&fcT •^'Ji.^W- ^ 
t greater lengUi. ^ 
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of trarellers, to extol always chiefly what they think fewest peo- 
ple have seen or can see. 1 have climbed much, and wandered 
much, in the lieurt of the high Alps, but I haye never yet seen 
anything which equalled the view from the cahin of the Mon- 
tanvert ; and as the Bpot is visited every year by increasing 
numbers of tourists, I have thought it beat to take the moun- 
huns which surround it for the principal eubjecta of our inquiry. ' 

g 7. The little eminence left under M truly marks the height 
of the Montanvert on the flanks of the Aiguilles, but not accu- 
rately its position, which is somewhat behind the mass of moun- 
tain supposed to be cut through by the section. But the top of 
the Montanvert is actually formed, as shown at m, by the crests 
of the oblique beds of slaty erystalliues. Every traveller must 
remember the steep and smooth beds of rock like sloping walls, 
down which, and over the ledges of which, the patJi descends 
from tlie cabin to the edge of the glacier. These sloping walls 
Bre formed by the inner sides of the crystalline beds,* as exposed 
in the notch behind the letter m. 

§ 8. To these beds we shall return presently, our object just 
BOW being to examine the aiguille, which, on the Montanvert, 
forms the most conspicuous mass of mountain on the right of 
the spectator. It is known in Cliaraouni ae the Aiguille des 
Charmoz, and is distinguished by a very sharp horn or projec- 
tion on its side, which usually attracts the traveller's attention 
la one of the most singular minor features in tljc view from the 
Montanvert. The larger masses of the whole aiguille, and true 
contour of this horn, are carefully given in plate 30, Fig. 2, ae 
they are seen in morning sunshine. The impression which 
travellers usually carry away with them is, I presume, to be 
gathered from Fig. 1, a fae simile of one of the lithographs 
purchased with avidity by English travellers, in the shops of 
Chamouni and Geneva, as giving a faithful representation of 
this aiguille seen from the Montanvert. It is worth while to 
])erpetuate this example of the ideal landscape of the nineteenth 
Century, popular at the time when the works of Turner wore 
declared by the public to be extravagant and unnatural. 

§ 9. This example of the common idea\ ot avgxuWea \!i,\ic™-i 

* Huaning. at tbnC point very aearly, s. e. and B. 'W.,Mi44i.OT^£" 
tieiceatmaairleofabout seventy degrees. 
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^^■erer, nseful in another respect. It shows the Btrong impreasion 
^^Klrbich tliese Ciiamouai mountuins leave, of their being above all 
^^Votliers sharp-peaked and spHntery, iliviiling more or less intjo 
^^■iWTOwj epires ; anU it raarka the sense of another atfd very euri- 
^^Voos character in them, that these spires are apt to be soniewhat 
^^rbent or curved. 

^^1 Both these impressions are partially true, and need to be in- 

^^BiSsted upon, and cleared of their indistinctness, or exaggeration. 

^^P First, then, this strong impression of their peakodness and 

^^ Bpiry aeparateuess is always produced with the least possible 

danger to the travelling and admiring public ; for if in reality 

these granite mountains were ever separated into true spires or 

points, in the least resembling this popular ideal in Plate 30, 

the Montanvert and Mer de Glace would be as inaccessible, except 

at the risk of life, as the trenches of a besieged city ; and the 

continual fall of the splintering fragments would turn even the 

valley of Charaouni itself into a stony desolation. 

§ 10. Perhaps in describing mountains with any effort to give 
Bome idea of their sublime forms, no expression comes oftener 
to the lips than the word " peak." And yet it is curious how 
rarely, even among the grandest ranges, an instance can be 
found of a mountain ascertainubly peaked in the true sense of 
the word, — pointed at the top, and sloping steeply on all gides ; 
perhaps not more than five summits in the chain of the Alps, 
the Finster-Aarhorn, Wettcrhorn, Bietsch-horn, Weiashorn, and 
Monte Vise presenting approximations to such a structure. 
Even in the case of not very steep pyramids, presenting them- 
selves in the distance under some such outline as that at the top 
of Pig. 30, it almost invariably happens, when we approach and 
examine them, that they do not slope equally on all their sides, 
but are nothing more than st^ep ends of ridges, sujiported by 
far-extended masses of comparatively level rock, which, seen in 
perspective, give the impression of a steep slope, though in reality 
disposed in a horizonal, or nearly horizoutal, line. 
^^T I 11. Supposingthe central diagram in Pig. 30 to be the ap- 
^^B^rent contour of a distant mountain, then its slopes may in- 
^KKeed, by singular chance, be as steep as they appear ; but, in all 
prohubiUty, several of them arc peispect\\fe Aftaceivta at vfea retir- 
ing i/nes; and supposing itwerelormeiaattie %a'o\e.TQa\.'A'Cm 
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i French honaa below, and seen under the same angle, it is evi- 
mt that the part of the outline a b (in lettered reference line 
ilow) would be perfectly horizontal ; 6 c an angle alope, in re- 
ring perspective, much less steep than it appears ; c d, per- 
ctly horizontal; d e, an advancing or foreshortened anglj 
ope, less steep than it appears ; and ef, perfectly horizontal. 
But if the pyramid presents itself under a more formidable 




Ipect, and with steeper sides than those of the central diagram, 
ieh it may be assumed (as far as I know mountains) for nest to 
certainty, that it is not a pointed obelisk, but the end of a 
ige more or less prolonged, of which we see the narrow edge 
section turned towairds ns, 

For instance, no mountain in the Alps TpTod-ttcea & Tftota^str 
■is impreeaioQ of peakedneBH than the Mattei^oTO. Va. "St'^^J 
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fessor Forbes's work on the Alps, it is spoken of as an '' obel- 
isk" of rocky and represented with little exaggeration in his 
seyenth plate under the outline Fig. 31. Naturally^ in glano- 




Vie. 81, 




FiQ. 82. 

Angles with the horizon x y. 

Of the line ab -!?• 

be 20^ 

" dy (general elope, exclusive of inequalities) - 853£ 

a X (ditto, ditto, to point of clifC above jc) - 23^ 



(( 



ing, Trhether at the plate or the mountain, w6 assume the mas^ 

to be a peak, and suppose the line a I) ^o \>^ ^i^^a ^\fc^^ ^«^ olits 

Bide. Bat tliat Jino is a perspfecti^e \me. l>o\% *\i!l x^-^yX^^-^w 
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/ixtln horizontal, corresponiiing to e / in the peutboiise roof, 
Jig. 30. 

%\%. I say "perfectly horizontal," moaning, of coarse, in 1 
geiera! tendency. It ia more or leas irregalur and broken, but ] 
so nearly horizontal that, after some prolonged examination of i 
I^^DilaU I have collected about the Matterhorn, I am at this \ 
'Doment in doubt which in its lop. For as, in order to examine ^ 
UiG beds ou its flanks, I walked iip the Zmutt glacier, 1 saw that 




the line a J in Fig. 31 gradually lost its steepness ; and about 
fealf-way op the glacier, the conjectural summit a then bearing 
bonrly a. e. (forty degrees east of south), I found the contour 
>as as in Kg. 33. In Fig. 33, I have given the contour 
Seen from Zermatt ; and in all three, the same letters indicate 
the same points. In the Figures 33 and 33 I measured the 
angles with the greatest care,* from the base lines s; y, which 

* II w.^s ofiea of great importance to mo to ascertain ftvesfc n^paTw* 
Btojes wiih some degree of correctoess. In otdtt WAo s 
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are accurately horizontal ; and their general truths irrespective 
of mere mggedness, may be depended upon. Now in this flank 
yieWy Fig. 32, what v)as the summifc at Zermatt, a^ becomes 
quite subordinate, and the point h^ far down the flank in 
Forbes's view taken from the Riffelhorn, is here the apparent 
summit I was for some time in considerable doubt which of 
the appearances was most trustworthy ; and believe now that 
they are both deceptive ; for I found, on ascending the flank of 
the hills on the other side of the Valais, to a height of about 
five thousand feet above Brieg, between the Aletsch glacier and 
Bietsch-horn ; being thus high enough to get a view of the 
Matterhorn on something like distant terms of equality, up the 
St. Nicholas valley, it presented itself under the outline Fig. 
34, which seems to be conclusive for the supremacy of the point 
By between a and b in Fig. 33. But the impossibility of deter- 
mining, at the foot of it, without a trigonometrical observation, 

which is the top of such an apparent peak 
as the Matterhorn, may serve to show the 
reader how little the eye is to be trusted 
for the verification of peaked outline. 
§ 13. In like manner, the aiguilles of 
^^ ^* Chamouni, which present themselves to 

the traveller, as he looks up to them from the village, 
under an outline approximating to that rudely indicated at 
in the next figure, are in reality buttresses projecting from 
nn intermediate ridge. Let A be supposed to be a castle 
Wall, with slightly elevated masses of square-built buttresses 
at intervals. Then, by a process of dilapidation, these but- 
tresses might easily be brought to assume in their perspective of 
ruin the forms indicated at b, which, with certain modifications, 
is the actual shape of the Ohamouni aiguilles. The top of the 

trouble of carrying any instrument (except my compass and spirit-level), I 
had my Alpine pole made as even as a round rule for about a foot in the 
middle of its length. Taking the bearing of the mountain, placing the pole 
at right angles to the bearing, and adjusting it by the spirit-level, I brought 
the edge of a piece of finely cut pasteboard parallel, in a vertical plane 
(plumbed), with the apparent slope of the hill-side. A pencil line drawn by 
the pole then gave me a horizon, with which the angle could be easily 
measured at home. The measurements thus obtained are given under the 
£^ure3. 
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Aignille Gharmoi ia not the point under d, but that under e. 
Ths deception h much increaeed by the elevation of the whole 
oaatle wall on the green bank b«fore spoken of, which raises its 
foundation severa! thousand feet above the eye, and thus, giv- 
ing amazing steepness to all the perspectivo lines, produces aa 







itnpreasion of the utmost possible isolation of peaks, where, in 
feulity, there ia a woll-siipported, and more or less contiu\ioua, 
though sharply ja<,'ged, pile of solid walls. 

§ 14. There is, hoii-over, this great a\ftere^<;e Vfwftevi ^^^6 
c3£tJe wall and mgtiiUes, that the dl\ap\dat\oTi. m 'Cvvc oq.% 
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tould take place by the fall of horizontal bricks or stonl 
1 the aiguilles it takes place in quite an opposite manner b 
taking away of nearly vertical ones. 

Tbia ia the next point ot great interest respecting themT 
Observe, the object of their construction appears to be tlie at- 
linraent of the utmost possible peakedness in aspect, with the 
"^east possible danger to the inhabitauta of the valleys. As, 
tlieroforo, they are first thrown into transverse ridges, which 
take, in perspective, a more or less peaked outline, so, in their 
dilapidation, they split into narrow flakes, which, if seen edge- 
ways, look afi sharp ua u lanco-point, but are nevertlieless still 
strong ; being each of them, in reality, not a lance-point or 
^jkeedlc, but a hatchet edge. 

^^b g 15. And since if these eharp flakes broke straight across 
^^Bie masses of mountain, when once tlie fissure took place, all 
^^KoM would bo lost between Hake and flake, it is ordered (and 
^^Bterein is the most notable thing in the whole matter) that they 
^^Hiall not break straight, but in curve/i, round the body of the 
^Etiguilles, somewhat in the manner of the coats of an onion ; so 
that, even after fissure has taken place, the detached film or 
flake clings to and leans upon, the central mass, and will not 
fall from it till centuries of piercing frost have wedged it utterly 
[rom its hold ; and, even then, will not fall all at once, but drop 
D pieces slowly, and flake by flake. Consider a little the be- 
|eficence of this ordinance ;* supposing the cliffs had been built 
Ika the castle wall, the mouldering away of a few bricks, more 
f less, at the bottom would have brought down huge masses 
18 it constantly does in ruins, and in the mouldering 
[liffs of the slaty coherents ; while yet the top of the mountain 
fould have been always blunt and rounded, as at a. Fig. 36, 
en against the sky. But the aiguille being built in these 
iarly vertical curved flakes, the worst that the frost can do to it is 
p push its undermost rocks asunder into forms such as at b, of 
hich, when many of the edges have fallen, the lower ones are 
lore or less supported by the,very dubris accumulated at their 
id yet all the while tlie tops sustain themselves in the 

• Tliat 13 ta say, in a cliff iotendcd to owe its miUine to dSapidatioa, 
o di/apitlalion is to be permilled, Uiii\K4A<A aXia'Ao.TO.-^Bttb 
always used. Ot tbis we shall see various cK.Bifip\samftwVW;Q.fli 
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most fantastic and incrediblQ fincneBs of peak against the 
sky. 

§ 16. I have drawn the flakes in Fig, 38, for illustration 'a 
sake, under a caricatured form. Their real aspect will be under- 
stood in a moment by a glance at the opfMJsite plate, 31, which 
repi-eaenta the oentVal aiguille in the woodcut outline Fig. 35 
(Aiguille Blaitiore, called by Forbes Greppond), as aeen from 
within about half a mile of its actual base. The white shell-liko 
mass beneath it ia a smoll glacier, which in its beautifully curved 
outline)* appears to Bjinpa- 
thize with the sweep of the 
rocks beneath, rising and , 
breaking like a wave at the 
feet of the remarkable horn or 
spur which supports it on the 
right. The base of the aiguille 
itaelf is, as it were, washed by 
this glacier, or by the snow 
which covers it, till late in the 
season, as a cliff is by tlie sea ; 
eseept that a narrow chasm, 
of some twenty or thirty feet 
in depth and two or three feet 
wide, usually separates the 
rock from the ice, which is 
melted away by the lieat re- 
fleeted from the southern face 
of the aiguille. The rock all 
along this base line is of the 
moat magnificent compactness 

and hardness, and rings under the hammer like a bell ; yet, when " 
regarded from a little distance, it is seen to be distinctly inclined 
to separate into grand curved flakes or sheets, of which the dark 
edges are well marked in the plate. The pyramidal form of the 
aiguille, as seen ti-om this point, is, however, entirely deceptive ; 
the square rock which forms its apparent summit is not the real 
top, but much in advance of it, and the B\ope on. t^vBTv^v ■a.%^\\^ 
ff/ren «Zre«dj' as an example of curvature in ttie SUni» ' '^'^^ 
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« sky is ft perspective lino ; while, on the other hand, the pre 
( in light, above the three amall horns at the narrowest J 
f the giftuier, is considerably steei>er than iP appears to be, 
leavage of the Baices crossing it somewhat obliquely. Bal 
Bmw the aiguille from this spot that the reader may more i 
Inctly note the fellowship between its cnrved precipice i 
fee little dark horn or spnr which bounds the glacier; as 
pe more remarkable liecause there is just such another, jutU 
n like manner from the corresponding angle of the next aigQJ 
"Iharmoz), both of them looking like remnants or foimdatid 




of the Taster ancient pyramids, of which the greater part ll 
heen by ages carried away, 

§ 17. The more I examined the range of the aiguillsB theme 
I was struck by this curved cleavage as their principal charac^ 
It is quite true that they have other straighter cleavages (noti( 
in the Appendix, as the investigation of them would he tirest^ 
to the general reader) ; but it is this to which tliey owe \ 
whole pieturesqueness of their contonra ; curved as it is, 1 
Bimply, but often into the most strange ahell-like undulatio 
aa will be understood by a glance at ¥ig. ST, -sNiw^ ficio-^ifcl 
mere governing Jines at the base oi t\\\a AXgxviWe ■?.\&:\VX'feTO»l" 
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with its spnr, from a station some qnnrt^r of a mile nearer it, 
lind more to tlie east t!ian that chosen in Plate 31. These lead- 
ing lines are rarely well shown in fine weather, the important 
eontotir from a downwards being hardly relieved clearly from 
tlie precipice beyond (A), unless a clond intervenes, as it did 
vben I made this memorandum ; while, again, the leading linea 
of the Aiguille du Plan, as seen from the foot of it, close to the 
TOokB, are as at Fig. 38, the generally pyramidal outline being 
newly similar to that of Blaiti^re, and a spur being thrown out 
to the right, under (T, composed in exactly the same manner of 
curved folia of rock laid one against the other. The hollow in 
the heart of the aiguille is aa smooth and sweeping in curve 
the cavity of a vast bivalve shell. 




^^■■J 18. I call these the governing or leading lines, not because 
ftej are the first which strike the eye, but because, like those of 
'he grain of the wood in a tree-trunk, they rule the sweli and 
'nil and change of all the mass. In Nature, or in a photograph, 
" careless observer will by no means bo struck by them, any 
"•oro than he would by the curves of the tree ; and an ordinary 
■"tist would draw rather the cragginess and granulation of the 
wi'faoes, just as he would rather draw the bark and moss of the 
"■"nk. Nor can any one he more steadfastly adverse than I to 

fit'erj substitution of anatomical knowledge lot oii\wb."c4 wt^i. w^ 
flti'ent ^tci ; but so it is, that as an artist incTeaae* m ac«XW'«^ 

Perception, the facta which becoviB outwalk twii ovv^'t'i^^ ""* 
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him flre thoae which bear upon the growlh or make of the thiil 
And, just 08 in looking at. any woodcut of trees after Titian^ 
Albert Diirer, as compBred with a modem water-color skcte 
we shall always bo struck by the writhing and rounding of the 
ti-ee tninka in the one, and the stiffnesa, and merely blotted or 
granuluted Burfacea of the other ; so, in looking at these rocka, 
the keenness of the artist's eye may almost precisely be tested 
by the degree* in which lie peroeirea the curves that give them 
their strength and grace, and in harmony with which the flakee 
of granite are bound together, like the bones of the jaw of 3 
saurian. Thus tlie ten years of study which I liave given ] 
these mountains aince I described them in the first yolumol 
" traversed aomotimes by graceful cTtrrilinear fissures, sometiiS 
by straight fissures," have enabled me to ascertain, and aS 
generally at a glance to see, that the curvilinear ones are doni 
nant, and that even the fisBures or edges which appear perfeo( 
fitraight have almost always some dehcate sympathy with 1 
curves. Occasionally, however, oa in the separate beds whi^ 
form the spar or horn of the Aiguille BlaitiSre, Bcen in true pq 
filo in Plate 29, Fig. 3, tJie straightness la so accurate that, i 
having brought a rule with me up the glacier, I waa obliged Ij 
write under my sketch, " Not possible to draw it straigf 
enough." Compare also the lines sloping to the left in Fig. 39 
1 19, " But why not give everything just as it is ; withoaf 
earing what ia dominant and what subordinate ?' 

You cannot. Of all the various impoasibilitics which torm 
ajid humiliate the painter, none are more vexatious than that| 
drawing a mountain form. It is indeed impossible enough ( 
draw, by resolute care, tho foarn on a wave, or the outline of tT 
foliage of a large tree ; but in these cases, when care is at faul 
carelaasness will help, and the dash of the brush will in i 
naeasure give wildness to the churning of the foam, and infinitum 
to the shaking of the leaves. But chance will not '. 
with the mountain. Its fine and faintly organized odg 
to be definitely traced against the sky ; yet let us set oursel^ 
honestly to follow it, and we find, on the instant, it baa die^ 
peared : and that for two reasons. The firat, that if the moiq 
taSn he lofty, and in light, it ia so iakai m cQ\Qt "OaflS, "ibsi « 
h'terally cannot trace its separation trom t\\ft \ta.o% t^Ksi. "^ 
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The other Hay I wanted the contour of a. limoatoue mountain in 
the Valais, distant abuat eevon miles, and ub many thousiiiid 
feet above me ; it was barren limestone ; tlie morning siin fell 
Upon it, so as to make it almost vermilion tolor, and the sky be- 
hind it a bluisb green. Two tints could hardly have been more 
oppoaed, but both were so subtle, that I found it impossible to 
iee accurately the line that separated the vermilion from the 
green, The second, that if the contonr be observed from a 
Bearer point, or looked at when it ie dark against the sky, it will 
he found composed of millions of minor angks, crags, pointe, 
ind fissurea, which no human sight or hand can draw finely 
euoagh, and yet all of which have effect ujKin the mind. 

g 30. The outline shown as dark against the sky in Plate 29, 
Pig. 3 is about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty, yards of 
the top of the ridge of Charnioz, running from the base of the 
fcgnille down to tho Montanvert, and seen from the moraine uf 
the Charmoz glacier, a quarter of a mile distant to the south- 
»eBtp* It is formed of decomposing granite, thrown down iu 
Mocks entirely detached, but wedged together, bo as to stand 
Continually in these seemingly perilous contours (being a por 
tionof such a base of aiguille as that in b. Fig. 36, p. 185). f 
^ The block forming the summit on tho left is fifteen or eighteen 
bet long ; and the upper edge of it, which is the dominant 
'yant of the Charmoz ridge, is the best spot in the Ghamouni 

* Tbe top of the nlguille of the Little Channoz bearing, from the point 
Vbtnce this Bketch was made, about six degrets east of oortb. 
,! ( Tbe tianmila of the aiguillea are often more fantastically reel stilL 
i"^. S9 is the profile of a portion of llie upper edge of tbe Aiguille du 
IVobia, seen from the creat of Clioimoz ; Fig. 40 sliows tbe three lateral 
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^ffiaeats. drawn to a larger scale. The height of each of the upright masses 
""list he trom twenty to twenty-five feet, I do not Vsuow \^ ftvett -roie 
^'iffBWance to two Sguren, on opposite aides of a tahleot o.1\ai , 'iina^iaii. »^T 
f^iodowilb tbe name of the aiguiWe. 
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district for giving a thorong)i command of the relations of the 
aiguilles on each side of the Mer de Glace. Now pot the book, 
with that page open, upright, at three yards disttince from you, 

»snd try to draw this contour, which I have made as dark and 
distinct as it ever could bo in reality, and you will immediately 
nnderstand why it is impossibla to draw mountain ontlina 
rightly. 

§ 21. And if not outlines, a/ortiori not details of mass, whicli 
have all the complexity of the outline mnltiplied a thousand 
I fold, and drawn in fainter colors. Nothing is moro curious than ' 
h the state of emharriissment into which the unfortunate iirtiat 
K must soon be east when he endeavors honestly to draw the face , 
' of the simplest mountain cliff — say a thousand feet high, and ■ 
two or three miles distant. It is full of exqaisite details, all 
seemingly decisive and clear ; but when he tries to arrest one of 1 
. them, he cannot see it, — cannot find where it begins or ends,— 
■ and presently it runs into another ; and then he tries to draf ' 
C that, but that will not he drawn, neither, until it has conducted ' 
r him to a third, which, somehow or another, made part of the i 
first ; presently he finds that, instead of three, there are in re- 
ality four, and then he loses his place altogether. He tries to 
draw clear lines, to make his work look craggy, but finds that 
then it ia too hard ; he tries to draw soft lines, and it is imme- ' 
diately too soft; ho draws a curved line, and instantly sees it i 
should have been straight ; a straight one, and finds when hs ) 
looks up again, that it has got curved while he was drawing it. 
There is nothing for him but despair, or some sort of abstmo- 
tion and shorthand for cliff. Then the only question is, whit 
is the wisest abstraction ; and out of tho multitude of lines thii 
cannot altogether be interpreted, which are the really dominant 
ones ; so that if we cannot give the whole, we may at least gitfl 

^what will convey tho moat important facts about the clifl. 
§ 23. Hecurring then to our " public opinion" of tho AigniHe 
Charmoz, we find the greatest exaggeration of, and therefore I 
suppose the greatest interest in, the narrow and spirj point cm 
its leftside. That is in reality a point at all biit a hatchet edgej 
s flake of rock, which is enabled to maintain itself in thi! 
Hharp-edged state by its wiUhiag ioVia ol 6\aCTr^ granite. 
Btractare, on a larger scale, andBceu" eiga ou" vb^o,'^ 
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Fig. 41. The whole aiguille is composed of s eeries of bucIi 
fiakes, liable, indeed, to all kinds of fissure in other directions, 
but holding, by their modes of vortical aBSoeiation, the strongest 
anthority over the form of tJie whole mountain. It is not in all 
lights that they are seen plainly : for instance, in the morning 
effect in Plate 30 they are hardly traceable : but the longer wa 
watch, the more they are pereeived ; and their power of sustain- 
ing themselves vertically is so great, that at the foot of the aiguille 
oa the right a few of them form a detached mass, known as the 
Fetit Charmoz, between e and c 
in Fig. 60, p. 210, of wliieh the 
height of the nttermost flake, be- 
tween c and d, is about five hun- 
dred feet. 

Important, however, as this 
cnrved cleavage is, it is so confused 
among others, that it has taken 
me, as I said, ten years of almost 
successive labor to developo, in any 
d^ree of completeness, its rela- 
tions among the aiguilles of Gha- 
mouni : and even of professed geol- 
ogiste, the only person who has de- 
scribed it properly is De Saussnre, 
vhose continual sojourn among the 
Alps enabled him justly to discern 
the constant from the inconstant 
phenomena. And yet, in his very 
first journey to Savoy, Turner saw 
it at a glance, and fastened on it 
as the main thing to be expressed in those mountains. 

In the opposite Plate (32), the darkest division, on the right, 
is a tolerably accurate copy of Turner's rendering of the Aiguille 
Charmoz (etched and engraved by himself), in the plate called 
the " Mer de Glace," in the Liber 8tudiorum. Its outline is in 
local respects inaccurate enough, being modified by Turnerian 
topography ; but the flaky character is so definite, ttvsA. \^\Qi^to 

\ if it had been prepared for an illuatiati'^iQ i\a£tam. oil "OBa 

' late at present under discussion. 
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§ 23. And do not let it ho Biipposed that this was by chance, 
or that the modes of mountain drawing at the period would in 
liny wise havo heljiod Turner to discover these lines. Tli9 
aigaillea had been drawn before this time, and tho flgnro imthe 
left in Plate 32 will show how. It is a facsimile of a pieceoE 
an engraving of tho Mcr do Glaeo, by Woollett, after William 
Pars, published in 178i), and founded on tho general Wilaonisn 
and Clftudesquc principles of landscape common at the time. 
There are, in the rest of the plate, some good arrangements ol 
shadow and true aerial perspective ; and the piece I have copied, 
which is an attempt to represent tho Aiguille Drn, opposite the 
Charmoz, will serve, not unfairly, to show how totally inudo- 
quate the draughtsmen of the time were to perceivo the cliiirac- 
ter of monittains, and, also, how unable the human mind ii 
by itself to conceive anything like tho variety of natural form. 
The workman had not looked at tho thing, — trusted to his 
" Ideal," supposed that broken and ragged rocka might be 
shaped better out of his own head than by Nature's laws,— ani 
we see what comes of it. 

§ 24. And now, l.istly, observe, ia the laws by which this 
strange curvilinear structure is given to the aiguilles, how ths 
provision for beauty of form is made in the first landscape ma- 
terials we have to study. We have permitted ourselves, aocoid- 
ing to that unsystematic mode of proceeding pleaded for in llw 
opening of our present task, to wander hither and thither M 
this or that question rose before us, and demanded, or tempted) 
our pursuit. But the reader must yet remember that our speoiii! 
business in this section of the work is the observance of the 
nature of hcautij, and of the degrees in which the aspect of any 
object fulfds the laws of beauty stated in tho second voliimft 
Kow in the fifteenth paragraph of the chapter on infinity, it *** 
stated that curvature was esseiitial to all beauty, and that what vi 
shonld " need more especially to prove, was the constancy rf 
curvature in all natural forms whatsoever," And these aignill(A 
which are the first objects wo havo had definitely to consider, 
appeared as little likely to fulfil the condition as anything if* 
could have come upon. I am wcU assured that the majority "I ' 
speciators see no curves in tlieni at a\\,\i\\t aw \wtensely upright. 
stera, apiry ruggedness and angulavit^. N\\i -sft tavigftlt ft>ea\Rf 
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forehand have been led toej^tect, nnd to be contented in exx>ect- 
ing, notliing else from them thfin this ; for since, as we have 
snid often, they are part of the c.irth'a Kkeleton, being created 
to sustain and strengthen everything else, and yet diSer from a 
skeleton in this, that the earth is not only supported by their 
strength, but fed by their ruin ; bo that they are first composed 
uf the hardest and least tractable eubstance, and then exposed 
to such atorm and violence as shall beat large parts of them to 
powder ; — under these desperate conditions of being, I say, we 
might have anticipated some correspondent riiggedness and ter- 
ribleneea of aspect, some snch refusal to comply with ordinary 
laws of beauty, as wo often see in other things and creatures put 
to hard work, and sustaining distress or violence. 

g 25. And truly, at first sight, there is such refusal in 
their look, and their shattered walla and crests seem to rise in a 
gloomy contrast with tho soft Waves of bank and wood beneath j 
nor do I mean to press the mere fact, that, as we look longer 
at them, other linos become perceptible, because it might be 
thought no proof of their beauty that they needed long attention 
in order to be discerned. But I think this much at least ia de- 
serving of our notice, as confirmatory of foregone conclusions, 
that the forms which in other things are produced by slow in- 
crease, or gradual abrasion of eurfuce, are here produced iy 
roKffh fracture, when rough fracture is to bo the law of exist- 
ence. A rose is rounded by its own soft ways of growth, a reed 
is bowed into tender curvature by tlie pressure of the breeze; 
but we could not, from these, have proved any resolved prefer- 
ence, by Nature, of curved lines to others, inasmuch as it might 
always have been answered that the curves were produced, not 
for beauty's sake, but infallibly, by tho laws of vegetable exiat- 
enco ; and, looking at broken flints or rugged banks afterwards, 
we might have thought that we only liked the curved lines be- 
cause associated with life and organism, and disliked the angn- 
lar ones, because aasociated with inaction and lisorder. But 
Kature gives us in these mountains a more clear demonstration 
of her will. She is here driven to make fracture the law of 
beinir. She cannot tuft the rock-edges with moss, or round 

Kby water, orhide them with leiivea andtoota. Sae \?i\iwaviftk 
dace a form, arfmirable to humim ^eingaj Xi-^ cOT^ivKai 
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breaking away of substance. And behold — so soon as she is 
compelled to do this — she changes the law of fracture itself. 
" Growth/' she seems to eay, " is not essential to my work, nor 
concealment, nor softness ; but curvature is : and if I must pro- 
duce my forms by breaking them, the fracture itself shall be in 
curves. If, instead of dew and sunshine, the only instruments 
I am to use are the lightning and the frost, then their forked 
tongues and crystal wedges shall still work out my laws of ten- 
der line. Devastation instead of nurture may be the task of all 
my elements, and age after age may only prolong the unreno- 
vated ruin ; but the appointments of typical beauty which have 
been made over all creatures shall not therefore be abandoned ; 
and the rocks shall be ruled, in their perpetual perishing, by 
the same ordinances that direct the bending of the reed and the 
blush of the rose/' 





|1. Between the aiguilles, or olher conditioDB of centra 
peak, and the hills which aro clearly formed, as explained in 
Chap. XII. § 11, by the mere breaking of the edgea of solid beda 
of coherent rock, there occurs almost always a condition ol 
tt»oiintain summit, intermediate in aepect, as in position, Th( 
aiguille may generally be represented by the type a, Fig. ii \ 
the solid and simple beds of rock by the type c. The condi- 
tion b, cloariy intermediate between the two. is, on the whole^ 
the most graceful and perfect in which mountain masses occur.. 
tt geems to have attracted more of the attention of the poetl 
^han either of the others ; and the ordinary word, crest, whiol 




^We carelessly use in speaking of mountain summits, as if 
tneant little more than " edge" or " ridge," has a peculiar force; 
and propriety when applied to ranges of clifE whose contour* 
correspond thus closely to the principal lines of the crest of i 
Greek helmet. 

§ 2. There is another resemblance which they can bardl] 
fail to suggest when at all irregular in form, — that of a wav( 
about to break, Byron uses the image definitely of Soracte f 
and, in a less clear way, it seems to present itself occasionally tm 
all minds, there being n genera! tendencj to g\^e. ot a.^'aa^ 
counts of mountain form under the image ol "«a.-^ii* %«-■&*»- "v* 
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^ak of a liilly conntrj, seen from above, as looking like 
" sea of mountjiins. " i 

Such exprossions, vaguely uaod, do not, I think, genera 
imply much more thun that the ground ia waved or undulat 
into bold masses. But if wo give prolonged attention to t 
mountains of the gi'onp b we shall gradually begin to feel tl 
more profound truth is couched under this mode of speakin 
aud that there ia indeed an appearance of action and nnil 
movement in these created masses, nearly resembling that of f 
waves ; that they eeem not to be heaped up, but to leap or t( 
themselves up ; and in doing bo, to wreathe and twiet thi 
summits into the most fantastic, yet harmonions, carves, ga 




emed by some grand under-aweep like that of a tide, rnni 
through the whole body of the mountain chain. 

For instance, in Fig. 43, which gives, rudely, the leadi] 
lines of the junction of the " Aiguille, pourri "* (Chamoui 
with the Aiguilles Rouges, the reader cannot, I think, bat ii 
that there is something which binds the mountains together 
some common influence at their heart which they cannot lesiH 
and that, however they may be broken or disordered, there is 
true nnity among them as in the sweep of a wild wave, govei 
ed, through all its foaming ridges, by constant laws of weig 
and motion. 



• So caller! fmm the nuiulilcrint 
crystalliues, hut uuusuaily fmgili:. 
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§ 3. How far this apparent unity is tho result of Blevatory 
torce in mountaiu, aud how far of the sculptural force of water 



vpo» the monntaio, is the question we have mainly to deal with 

in the present chapter. 

But first look back to Fig. 7. of Flats B, Vol. III., there 
^ given aa the typical representation of the 

ruling forces of growth in a leaf. Take 
away the extreme portion of the curve 
on the left, and any segment of the leaf 
■ remaining, terminated by one of its ribs, 
aa a or i. Fig, 44, will be equally a typ- 
ical contour of a common created monn- 
tain. If the reader will merely turn 
Plate 8 so aa to look at the figure up- 
right, with its stalk downwards, ho will 
see that it is also the base of the honey- 
suckle ornament of the Greeks. I may 
anticipate what we shall have to note 
with respect to vegetation so far as to 
"' *■ tell him that it is also the base of form 

' ta all timber trees. 

I § i. There seems something, therefore, iu this contour which 

I in^ea its production one of the principal 

8iitia of Nature in all her compositions, «^.^-— ""^ "^ 

The cause of this appears to be, that as j"'"'^ 

the cinq-foil is the simplest expression /"^ 

of proportion, this is the simplest e.'ipres- ' 

sion of opposition, in unequal curved 

lines. If we take any lines, a x and e g, 

Fig. 45, both of varied curvature (not 

Moments of circles), and one shorter than 

tile other, and join them together so as r»., -la. 

to form one line, as d £, x g, we aKaW \\a\e Ot\B o^ "Ofttt 
■umiaou linos of beaaty • if we Join them at aii a.\\^*i, «J 
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^ e X, SB y, we shall hnve the common crest, whioli ia in fact' 
merely a jointed line of beauty. If we join them as at a. 
Pig. 4C, they form a line at once monotonous and cramped, and 
the jointed condition of thie £ame line, d, is hardly less so. It, 
is easily proved, tliorefore, tliat the juuction of lines cx,xy, ia^ 
the eimplest and most graceful mode of opposition ; and e&sil; 
observed that in branches of trees, wings of birds, and other 
more or less regular organ iziitions, snch groups of line are cod- 
tinnally made to govern the contours. But it ia not so eaailj 
Been why or how this form should be impressed upon irr^olu 
heaps of mountain. 

§ 5. If a bed of coherent rock bo raised, in the manner de- 
Bcribed iu Chap, xiu., ao aa to form a broken precipice with 




its edge, and a long slope with its surface, as at a, Fig. 47 M 
in this way nearly all hills are raised), the top of the preciB 
has usually a tendency to crumble down, and, in process w 
time, to form a heap of advanced ruins at its foot. On lii*f 
oliier side, the back or slope of the bill does not crumble doW 
hut is gradually worn away by the streams ; and aa these J" 
always more considerable, both in velocity and weight, abfl 
bottom of the slope than the top. the ground ia faster i 
away at the bottom, and the straight slope ia cut to a curl 
continually increasing steepness. Fig. 47 ft repreaenta the! 
tour to which the hill a would thus be brought in proc 
time ; the dotted line indicating its original form. The P 
it will he seen, is a crest.* 

• Tlie malerlalfl removed from the siope are sprend over the pl^D oj 
J lej below. A ncBrly equal quanlily ia sup^oasA \,o \ic TCmnvwi tvx' 
f'Mher- side ; but besides this remxuvd mHSB, ttii lao.^ai'u^^ k 
a above, and form ILe coucave cuivu. 
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6. But creflts of this uniform snbstance and continuoiia out- 
occur only among hills compoBed of the softeat coherent 
, and seldom attain any elevation such as to make them 
rtant or impressive. The notable crests are composed of 
aid coherents or slaty crystallines^ and then the contour of 



/^/7>^- 



rests depends mainly on the question whether, in the orig- 
mass of it, the beds lie as at a or as at b. Fig. 48. If tli^ 

at a, then the resultant crest will have the general appear- 
8een at c ; the ed^es of the beds getting aepaTatei atii ^t- 

bjr tJte weather. If the beds lie as at b, tAie ieaQ\^.B.iA, c\esX- 
! of Bach a contour as that at d. 
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The crests of the contour d are formed usually by the hardM; 
coherent rocks, and are notiiblo chiefly for their bold precipiotf; 
in front, and regular slopes, or sweeping curves, at the liack. I 
We aJiall examine them under the special head of predpica. 
But the create of the form at e belong usually to the slaty or]» 
tallinea, and are those properly called crests, their edges loos 




I log, especially when covered with pines, like separated plJ 

These it is onr chief business to examine in the present chJ 

§ 7. In order to obtain this kind of crest, we first reqnf 

have our mountain beds thrown up in tlie form a, Fig. 48, i 

IS not easily done on a larga scale, except among the slatjl 

taUinea forming the flanks of the great chains, as in Fifl 

p, 1 76, In that figure it vr itt be aeeuyoa^. t\\«\*&* listm-Mv^* 

Bide of the chain of Moiit BAaao axe VbTO^wis. \tAa ^a tw^s* 
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itiBepness, and tiierefore, wheneyer tliey are broken towards the 
pDtraJ mountain, they naturally form Llie front of a crest, while 
Bie torrentB and glaciers falling over tiieir longer slopes, carve 
Chem into rounded banks towards tlio valley. 
\ §8. But the beauty of a crest or Bird's wing consists, in 
mtnrc, not merely in Its curved terminal outline, but in the 
jndiation of the plumaa, eo that while caeh assumes a different 
Curve, every curve shall show a certain harmony of direction 
iWith all the otliers. 

We shall have to enter into the examination of this subject 
mt greater length in the 17th chapter ; meanwhile, it is suffi- 
cient to observe the law in a single example, such as Fig. 49, 
Vbich is a wing of one of the angels in Dnrer's woodcut of the 
^oll of Lucifer.* At first sight, the plumes seem disposed with 
lanch irregularity, but thera is a seuso of power and motion in 
ihe whole which the reader would find was at once lost by a 
iCireless copyist ; for it depends on the ftict that if we take tho 
!jiriucipal curves at any pomts of the wing, and continue them 
in the lines which they are pursuing at the moment they termi- 
nate, these continued lines will all meet in a single point, c. 
It is this law which gives unity to the wing. 

All gronpa of curves set beside each other depend for their 
Iwunty upon the observance of this law ;| and if, therefore, tho 

■ The lines are a little tqo Btraigiit in their coDtinuntltma, (he engraver 
Ita^ag cut some of the curvature out of tUcir tliickneas, thiukiag I had 
^WD them too coarsely. But I have chosen this coarsely lined example, 
ud others like It, following, because 1 wish to accustom the reader to dis- 
liDgiiiah between the mere fineoess of lusCruiiieDt in the artist's hiiod, and the 
:peciaioQ of tlie linehe draws. Give Titian a blunt pen, and still Titian's 
Una will be a noble one : a tyro, with a pen well mended, miiy draw more 
neatly ; but his lines ought to be discerned frnm Titian's, if we understand 
flrawing. Every line In this woodcut of Buret's is rgjined; and that in the 
JUtbleat sense. Whether broad or fine does not matter, the lines are right ; 
Ud the ntost delicate false line is evermore to be despised, in presence ot 
Uie coarsest faithrul one. 

( Not absolutely on the meeting of the curves in one point, but on their 
Wdiating with some harmonious succession of difference in direction. The 
difference between liocE which are in true harmony of radiation, and Uaes 
Trtiidi are not, can, in complicated masses, only be detected by a tnuned 
ifps; jet It is often (Ae cL/e/ difference between good aai ^aA&tsi.iJ\"a!,. K. 
'ioXer ot sis or seven black plumca forming the wing ot one ol ftiedo»vvii» 
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mountain creata are to be perfectly beantjlul, Nature muBt 

to get this element of radiant cnrvatarB into them 
way or another. Xor does it, at first sight, appear easy for her 
to get, I do not say radiant curves, but curves al all : for iu the 
aiguilles, she actually bent their beds ; bnt in these slaty crys- 
tallines it seems not always convenient to her to 
bend the beds; and when they are to remwn 
straight, she must obtain the curvature io some 
other way. 

§ 9. One way in which she gets it is cnrionsl; 

simple in itself, but somewhat difficult to explain^ 

""' " unices tlie reader will be at the pains of making ■ 

little model for himself out of paste or clay. Hitherto, obaerre, 

we have spoken of these crests as seen at their sides, as a Greek 

helmet is seen from tlie side of the wearer. By means presently 

to be examined, these mountain crests are bo shaped tliat, seen 

in front, or from behind {as a helmet crest is seen in front of or 

behind the wearer), they present tbe contour 

of a sharp ridge, or house gable. Now if the 

breadth of this ridge at its base remains the 

eame, while its height gradually diminishes 

from the front of it to the back (aa from the 

top of the crest to the back of the helmet), it 

necessarily assumes the form of snch a quaint gable roof as that 

I shown in profile in Fig. 50, and in perspective* in Fig. 51, in 

^H which the gable is steep at the end farthest ofF, bnt depressed at 

^^H tiie end nearest us ; and the rows of tiles, in consequence, 

^^H though in reality quite straight, 

^^^k ^^T'fftiM-^ appear to radiate as tliey retire, 

^^^B ^}//'X''^^^?*'fs. owing to their different slopes. 

^^^V ^-^^^^S^^^^^^'^^--\ When a mountain crest is thus 

^^V J, j^ formed, and the concave curve of 

^^V its front is carried into its Banks, 

^^B-each edge of bed assuming this concave curve, and radiating, 

in Titian's Afisuinplion, at Venice, has a. freedom and force about it In [he 
painling which no copyist or wigraver has ever yet rendered, though it de- 
peada merely on Uie Bubtlcty of the curves, not oa the color. 

(Pv^ij^ perspective," 1 slio\i\d \iiive said-- bat it will show wlu 
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like the rows of tiles. Id perspective at the same time, the whole 
Oiest is thrown into the form Fig. 52, which is that of the radi- 
'ftting plume required. 

§ 10. It often happena, however, that Nature does not choose 
ito keep the ridge broad at the lower extremity, so as to diminish 
ita eteepness. But when this is not so, and tho b»ao ia narrowed 
fo that the slope of side BhalJ he nearly equal everywhere, she 
Inmost always obtains her varied curvature of the plume in 
another way, hy merely turning the crest a little round ss it 
I'deaccnds. I will not contuse the reader by examining the com- 
. plicated results of such turning on theinclined lines of the strata; 
I bat he can understand, in a n 
ment, its effect on another senes • 
td lines, those caused by rivulets 
I ef water down the sides of tlie 
ttnet. These lines are, of course, 
always, in general tendency, per- 
pendicular. Let a, Fig. 53, be a 
eircnlar funnel, painted inside with 
a pattern of vertical lines meeting 
at the bottom. Suppose these lines 
to represent the ravines traced by 
the water. Cut off a portion of the 
lip of the funnel, as at b, to repre- 
sent the crest side. Cut the edga 
BO as to slope down towards you, 
and add a slope on the other side. 
Then give each inner line the eon- '"*' "■ 

^OTB sweep, and you have your ridge c, of the required form. 
With radiant curvature. 

g 11. A greater space of such a ci'eat is always Been on its 
concaTe than on its convex side (the outside of the funnel) ; of 
this other perspective I shall have to speak hereafter ; meantime, 
"wehad better continue the esamination of the proper crest, the 
e of Fig. 48, io some special instance. 

The form is obtained usually in the greatest perfection among 
flie high ridges near the central chain, where the beds of the 
slaty crystallines are steep and hard. Perhaps tbft inQftt xtvtes- 
wting esiunpJe I can choose ior close examinatiou "W^W \ft 'fiaa^ 
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familiar to the eye of every traveller, beiug tlio ridge wUich 
rises, exactly opposite the Moutanvert, beyoud the Mer de Glscs. 
The fitriicturo of this crest is best seen from uear the foot of ths 
JBontanvcrt, ou the road to the source of the Arveiron, whencs 
the top of it, a, presents itself under the outline given mdeljin 
the opposite plate (33), ia which it will be seen that, while tbe 
main energy of the mountain mass tosses itaeif against the cen- 
tral chain of Mont Blanc (which ia on the right hand), it ia met 
by a group of counter-croBta, like the recoil of a broken ware 
cast against it from the other side ; and yet, as the recoiling 
water has a sympathy with the nnder swell of the very ware 
against which it clashes, the whole mass writhes together in 
etrauge unity of mountain passion ; so that it is almost impos- 
eihle to persuade oneself, after long looking at it, that the creetl- 
have not indeed been once fused and tossed into theairbyA 

• tempest which had mastery over them, aa the winds have OYd 
ocean. 
1 12. And yet, if we examine the crest strncture closely, fB 
ehall find that nearly all these curvatures are obtained iij 
Kature's skilful handling of perfectly straight beds,— only tbfl 
meeting of those two waves of crest is indeed indicative of Um 
meeting of two masses of different rocks ; it marks that juii^ 
tion of the slaty with the conopact crystallines, which has betort 
been noticed as the principal mystery of rock structure. To 
this junction my attention was chiefly directed during my stay 
at Ohamouni, as I found it was always at that point that Nators 
produced the loveliest mountain forms. Perhaps the time I 

Igave to the study of it may have exaggerated its interest in ntj 
eyes ; and the reader who does not care for these geologiail 
questions, except in their direct bearing upon art, may, withonl 
much harm, miss the next seven paragraphs, and go on at the 
twenty-first. Yet there ia one point, in a Turner drawing pres- 
ently to be examined, which I cannot explain without inflicting I 
the tediousncas even of these seven upon him. ' 

% 13. First, then, the right of the Aiguille Bouchard to bii 
called a crest at all depends, not on the slope from a to b, 
33, bat on that from a to h. The slopefrom a to 5 ia a perspec*^ 
\ve deception : b is much t\\6 figViest f omt ol 'fe.&VB^*, 
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from tho village of Chamouni, the range presents itself under 
the outline Fig. 54, the same points in each figure being indi- 
cated by the same letters. From the end of the valley the su- 
premacy of the mass b c ia still more notable. It is altogether 
with mountains as with human epirits, you never know which 
is greatest till they are far away. 

§ 14. It will be observed also, that the beauty of the creat, 
in both Plate 33 and Fig. 54, depends on tho gradually increas- 
ing steepness of the lines of slope between a and h. This is in 
great part deceptive, being obtained by the receding of the crest 
into a great mountain crater, or basin, as explained in ^§ 11. 
But this very reccEsion is a matter of interest, for it takes plaoa 
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eiaetly on the line above spoken of, where the slaty erystallinea 
of the crest join the compact crystallines of the aiguilles ; at 
Thich junction a correspondent chasm or recession, of some 
kind or another, takes place along tho whole front of Mont 
Blanc. 

§ 15. In the third paragraph of the last chapter we had' 
occasion to refer to the junction of the slaty and compact crys- 
tullines at the roots of the aiguilles. It will be seen in the figure 
there given, that this change is not sndden, but gradated. The 
rocka to be joined are of the two types represented i"Q. ^'i^. ^, ■^■ 
IDS {for coavenience' a&ke I ehall in the leat oi ttaa cVo^'ift^ t.'i^ 
the slaty rock gneias, and the compact lockprotoguve, "^-'Wi"^'*^ 
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French name). Fig. 55 shows the general manner of junction, 
berts of gneiss occurring in the middle of the prototrine and of 
protogine in the gneisB sometimes one touclung the other so 
closely, that a hammer stroke breaks off a piece of both 9°^^| 
times one passing into the other by a gradual change liiie^^l 
zones of a rainbow the only general phenomenon being th^B 
that the higher up the hill the gneiss is the harder it is (so that 
while it often yielda to the pressure of the hnger down in the 
▼alley, on the Montanvert it is nearly as hard as protogme) ; 
and, on the other hand the lower down the hill or the nea '^^ 
the gneiss, the protogine is the finer it is in gram But i 




the actual transition from one to the other is usually withm a 
few fathoms ; and It is that transition, and the preparation for 
it, which causes the great step, or jag, on the flank of the chain, 
and forms the tops of the Aiguille Bouchard, Charmoz ridges, 
Tapia, Montagne de la C6te, Montague de Taconay, and Aiguille 
du Goute, 

g 16. But what most puzzled me was the intense straightnesn 
of the lines of the gneiss bods, dipping, as it seemed, under the 

■ Mont Blanc. For it has beeu a c\\let theocs with geologists that 
these central protogine rocks ha^e oTice'taw:tv\'al\\w.o-a.,!t^\?i.\iss.>(% 

rison up in molten fury, oyevtnmmg Mii liAft-tv^^ *\\ '0^^ t^Va 
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around. But every day, aa I looked at the crested flanka of the 

Mont Blanc, I saw more plainly tlie exquisite regularity of the 

BJopes of the beds, ruled, it aeemeil, with an architect's rule, 

along the edge of their every flake from the summits to the 

valley. And this surprised me the more because I had always 

heard it stated that the beds of the 

lateral crests, a and h, Fig. 50, varied 

in slope, getting less and less inclined 

AS they descended, bo as to arrange 

themselves somewhat in the form of a . 

Ian. It may be so ; but I can only 

eay that all my observations and 

irawings give an opposite report, and that the beds seemed 

invariably to present tiiemselves to the eye and the pencil in 

parallelism, modified only by the phenomena just explained 

(§§ 9, 10). Thus the entii-e mass of the Aiguille Bouchard, of 




mly the t«p is represented in Plate 33, appeared to me in 
profile, as in Fig. 57, dependent for all its effect and character 
on the descent of the beds in the directions of t\\e 4ot\e4\\v«a, 
o,i,d. The interrupting space, g g, ie t\\e 0\aiii\ft"c ie.?. ^o\.* ", 
f's the Moutanvert ; c, c, the rocka under ttie ^wi\OT,tos.'2o 
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worn by the fall of avalanches, but, for all that, showing the 
Bleep lines still with the greatest distinctness. Again, looking 
down the valley instead of up, so as to put the Mont Blanc on 
the left hand, the principal erestB which support it, Taconay 
^ ftad La Cote, always appeared to me constructed as in Plate 35 
(p. 313), they also depending 
for all their effect on the de- 
Bcent of the beds in diagonal 
lines towards the left. Nay, 
half, way up the Breven>, 
whence the structure of the: 
Mont Blane is commanded,, 
as far as these lower buttrera- 
es arc concerned, better thaiz 
from the top of the Breven 
I drew carefully. the cleavages 
of the beds, as high as th^ 
edge of the Aiguille de Goutte 
and found them exquisitely 
parallel throughout ; anv 
Eagain on the Cormayeur side, though lesa ateep, the beds a, b, Fi^ 
* 68, traversing the vertical irregular fissures of the great aiguille o* 
the Alice Blanche, as seen over the Lac de Combal, still appeared 
to me perfectly regular and parallel.* I have not had time t» 

• Nor did auj nearer oljservations ever induce me to form any contrary 
OpinioQ. It is Dot easy to get any consisteot series of taeamTementi of th 
slope of Hiese gneisa Ireda ; for, alLliough parallel on the greaL scale, the^ 
admit many varieties of dip in miitor projections. But ail my notes unil^ 
■wbether at the bottom or top of the great slope of Che Moulanvert and Ls* 
C5te, In giving an angle of from 60° to 80° with the horizon ; the consistcn — 
angle being about 75°. I cannot be mistaken in the measurements thenL_ 

»»elvea, however inconclusive ohservationa on minor portions of rocl( ma^ 
ifce ; for I never mark an angle unless enougli of the upper or lower surfac-^ 
of the beds be smoothly exposed to admit of my pole being adjusted to it b^ 
the spirit-level. The pole tlien indicates the strike of tiie beds, and a. qua<B. 
rant with a plumb-line their dip ; to all intents and purposes accurately 
There is a curious distortion of the beds in the ravine between the Glacis^ 
des Bois and foot of the Montanvcrt, near Hie ice, about a Ihousaod fee^ 
above the valJey ; the beds there acem Id liend suddenly back under Ib^ 
glacier, and in some places lobe quile vert,\cB.\, Qttftwic^^iwsSJi™SsuEiV*» 
glacier, below tiie Chapeau, the clip ot Qie WmeaoaB >iii&iK ■Ooa ^tfia»,-w* 
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I traee them round, through the Aiguille de Biouassay, and aboTft 
I the Col <ie Bonhomme, though I know the relatione of tlio beds 
ollimestone to the gneisH on the latter col are most notable and 
interesting. But, aa far as was requii-ed for any artiatical 
purposes, I perfectly ascertained the fact that, whatever their 
real structure might be, these beds did appear, through the 
softer coutoui-s of the bill, as straight aud parallel ; that tbej 

tie ioleiToodiale bed, seven or eighl feel thick, of the grey porous rock 
'^liii't (he French call enrgneale. ia big-hly interesting ; but It ia so concealed 
by debris and the soil of the pine forests, as to be difficult to csamiae to any 
eiteat. On the whole, the best positioa for getting ihe angle of the beds 
accurately, is the top of the Tapia. a little below the junction there of tho- 
gmiile tmd gaciss (see notice of this juaction in Appendix 2) ; ii point from 
"wliicli the summit of the Aiguille du OoulS bears 11° south of west, and 
Umtoftlie Aiguille Bouchard 17° north of east, I lie Aiguille Dru5{"or8* 
Piaitli of east, Ihepea^ of it appearing behind the Petit Charmoz. Tlie beds 
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aF gneiss emerging from the turf under the spectator's feet may be brought 
parullel by the eye with the slopes of the Aiguille du Ooute on one side, and 
the Boiicuard (and base of Aiguille ;i'Argentifire) on the other ; striking as 
nearly as possible from summit to summit through that on which the spec- 
tator stands, or from about 10" north of east to 10' south of west, and dip- 
ping with cxquisile iiniforraily at an angle of j!4 degrees with the horizon. 
But what struck me as BliJI more strange was, that tTomliafc ■?«rtfc\wi>^i. 
d!ntffii<7(/j' SCO frsws o/ lie same straight structure ruTiaTOsfti'twv^VlBs.'ttfuS. 
Cbarmox, Mud Ihe Toote of tie aiguilles Ihemselvea, *ia iamg. &'& ■, ti.OT «3»^ 
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eontiimed to appear bo until near the tops of the crestB ; mi 
that thoBO tops seemed, in some mjsterioua way, dependent un 
the junction of tlie gticisEitic beds with, or their traneition inta^ 

I&e hardtif protogine of the aiguilles. 
I Look hack to Plate 33. The peak of the Bouchard, a, if ol 
heisB, and it^ licds run down in lines origiuully straight, but 
iDore or less hollowed by weathering, to the point A, where they 
plnnge under debris. But the point b is, I believe, of proto- 
gine ; and all the opposed writhing of the waves of rook to the 
right appears to be in consequeuce of the junction. 

t ever, in the course of coimtlosa ohBervatiooa, fairly determine onj' poinl 
where this slaty structure altogether hud ceased. It seemed only to gel l£S> 
and lesa traceable towardB the ceDtreof them&sB of Mont Blaoc : and, from 
the ridge of the Aiguille fimichard itself, at Ute poiot a in Plate ii3. whence. 
looking Bouth-weat, the aiguiUea can be seen in the most accurate prgflle 
Jbtaipable throughout the valley of Chamouni, I noticed a very siflgala* 




paTflllellsm even on the sonth-east side of (he rharmoz, tej/ (Fig. 6 
continued Influence of this cleavngn were carried on from the Little Chnnno*, 
e, d (i'l which, seen on the opposite side, I hud traced it as in Fig. Sfl), 
through the centra} mass of rock r. In this profile, k is the Mont Bl anB . 
JCse/f; m, the AlgiuUe du Midi; p. MguiWe Cra'Pta.n-, h, tiiEsCfts.'fi 
e. Great Ctmrmoz ; c. PeUl Charmoji ; E, paasagc wiaa44a\''2«>i^ 
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§ 17. The way in which thoao curves are produced cannot, 
however, be guessed at until we esamiiie the junction more 
closely. Ascending about five hundred teet above the cabin of 
the Montanvert, the opposite crest of the Bouchard, from a to 
c, Plate 33, is eeen more in front, expanded into the jaggod line, 
a to c, Plate 34, and the beds, with their fmctures, are now seen 
clearly throughout the mass, namely : 

Ist. (See references on plate). The true gneiss beds dipping 
down in the direction o H, the point h being the same as A in 
Plat« 33. These ore the beds bo notable for their accurate 
straightness and parallelism. 

2nd. The smooth fractures which in the middle of the etching 
seem to divide tiie column of rock into a kind of brickwork. 
Tliey are very neat and sharp, running nearly at right angles 
with the true beds.* 

3ril. The curved fractures of the aiguilles (seen first under 
tie letter b, and seeming to push outwards against the gneisB 
bcdsf) continuing through c and the spur below. 

4th. An irregular cleavage, something like that of starch, 
stowing itself in broken vertical lines. 

5th. Writhing lines, cut by water. These have the greatest 
possible influence on the aspect of the precipice : they are not 
"•erely caused by torrents, but by falls of winter snow, and 
atones from the glacier moraines, so that the cliff being contin- 
ually worn away at the foot of it, is wrought into a great amphi* 
'ticatre, of which the receding sweep continually varies tlie ap- 
parent steepness of the crest, as already explained. I believe in 
"Qeient times the great Glacier dea Bois itself used to fill this 
**n phi theatre, and break right up against the base of the Bon- 
<:liard. 

6th. Curvatures worn by water over the back of the crest 
towards the Talley, in the direction g i. 

• Many geologists think they are tlie tme beds. They run acroBB Ih* 

Gndsaitic folia, and I hold with De Baussure, and consider Ihem a. cleavage, 

f I tried in vaia to get alODg the ridge of the Bouchnrd to thin Junction, 

Ule edge of the precipice between a and b (Plate 33) \>eing too broken ; but 

Ibe point corresponds so closely to that of tlie junction of the gneiss and 

the Cbannoz ridge, tliat, adding ihe ev\Aei«a (A "liMa Sv^iksK. 

r, I have ao doubt aa to (hcgeQerol relaliona o^ VhcTwfci. 
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^^V 7th. A tendency (which I do not understand) to form 

^^HDUta) masses at the leveU k and I.' 

^^H § 18. The reader may imagine what strange harmonies 

^^*changes of line must result throughout the mass of the moi 
tain from the varied prevalence of one or other of these si 
inclinations of its rocka (modified, also, as they are by perpel 
deceptions of perapet-tive), and how completely the rigidity 
par^UoItsm of any one of them ia conquered by the fitful urgen- 
cioa of the rest, — a sevenfold action seeming to run through 
■Brery atom of crag. For the sake of clearness, I have shown 
' "b plate merely ieatling lines; the next (Plato 35, opposi 





3 give some idea of the complete aspect of two of the prit 
pal crests on the Mont Blanc flanks, known as the Montaj 
de la C6te, and Montagne de Taconay, c and i in Fig. 23, at p 
163. In which note, first, that the eminences marked a a, b' 
c c, here, in the reference figure (61), arc in each of the mounti 
correspondent, and indicate eertaiu changes in the conditions 
their beds at those points. I hare no doubt the two mountai 
were once one mass, and that they have been sawn asunder 
the great glacier of Taconay, which descends between thei 



• De Saussure often refers to Iheae aa ' 
iere aad there, in llie aiguilles tliemBel^eB, 
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and similariy the Montagne de la Oote sawn from the Tapia hy 
the glftcier des Boesons. B B in referenco figure. 

1 19. Note, secondly, the general tendt-ncy in each nionn- 
ten to throw itself into concave curves towards tlie Mont 
Blane, and descend in rounded slopes to the valley ; more or 
leaa interrupted by the direct manifestution of the straight heds, 
which ave indeed, in this view of Tucoimy, the principal features 
olii. They necessarily hecome, however, more prominent in 
tlieontline etching than in the scone itself, because in reality the 
delicate cleavages are lost in distance or in mist, and the eSecta 
of light bring out the rounded forms of the larger masses ; and 
wherever the clouds fill the hollows between, as they are apt to 
do, (the glaciers causing a chillnsss in the ravines, while the ' 
wind, blowing up the larger valleys, clears the edges of the 
crests,) the summits show themselves as ia Plate 36, dividing, 
with their dark frontlets, the perpetual sweep of tlie glaciers and 
the clouds. * 

g 20. Of the aqueous curvatures of this crest. We shall have 
more to eay preaontty ; meantime let us especially observe how 
tile providential laws of beauty, acting with reversed data, arrive 
at similar results in the aiguilles and crests. In the aiguilles, 
"hich are of such hard rock that the fall of snow and trickling 
ol streams do not affect them, the inner structure is so disposed 
ss to bring out the curvatures by t)ie mere fracture. In the 
crests and lower hills, which are of softer rock, and largely in- 
fluenced by external violence, the inner structure is straight, 
*nd the necessary curvatures are produced by perspective, by 
External modulation, and by the balancing of adverse influences 
of cleavage. But, as the accuracy of an artist's eye is usually 
shown by his perceiving the inner anatomy which regulates 
S^'owth and form, and as in the aiguilles, while we watch them, 
"*« are continually discovering Dfiw curves, ao in the crests, 
"*hile we watch them, we are continually discovering new 

• The aqueous curves and roundings on the nearer crest (La C5te) are 
PWuliariy tender, because the gneiss of which it is composed is softer in 
Brain ihan tlial of the Bouchnrd, and remnins so even to llie very top of the 
P^*, a, in Fig. 81, where I founiJ it mixed with a yeUow\5\i anft. W)«ie's\w\ 
^f quartz rock, and ^eoeraljj mucli leaa protogeiiicV\ia.ii\aM?aA».^wisii. 
^ni/aaaoa otherparta of the chain. 
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^^MrtraightneBses ; and nothing more diEtingaishes good mountaiin 
^^B drawing, or mouutain-aeeing, from careless and inefficientm 
^^ptltin-drawing, than the observance of thu marvellous parallelisai 
^^ which exist among the beds of the crests. 

g 21. It indeed happens, not unfrequently, that in hilla c( 
poacd of somewhat soft rock, the aqueous contours will 8< 
over the straight cleavage as to leave nothing manifest at the fii 
glance but sweeping lines like those of waves. Fig. 43, p. 19(j 
is the crest of a mountain on the north of the valley of Chi 
mouni, known, from the rapid decay and fall of ita crags, aa fl 







Aiguille Pourri; and at first there indeed seems little diatinc- 
tion between its contours and those of the summit of a sea wave. 
Yet I think also, if it were a wave, we should immediately sup- 
pose the tide was running towards the right hand ; and if ^ 
examined the reason for this supposition, wo should perceive 
that along the ridge the steepest falls of crag were always on 
the right-hand side ; indicating a tendency in them to hreali 
rather in the direction of the lineal than any other. Iff* 
go half-way down the Montanvert, and examine the left sidflol 

crest flomewhat more cAoae^, ^t sVioiN. ^aft. Niavi \ 

more definitel/ visible, as in ¥\g. 6'ii. 



left side of 
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§ 22. But what, thsn, has given rise to all those coiled plang- 

jnga of the crest hither aad thither, jet with such etrange 
nuity of motion ? 

Yea. There is the cloud. How the top of the hill was first 
Ehapod so as to let the currents of wator act upon it in bo varied 
iway we know not, but I think that the appeurtince of interior 
Wee of elevation is for tlie moat part deceptive. Tho serieB of beds 
would be found, if examined in section, very uniform in their 
smingement, only a little harder in one place, and more delicate 
in another. A stream receives a slight impulse this way or that, 
aUhe top of the hill, but increases in energy and sweep aa it 
descends, gathering into itself others from its sides, and uniting 
tlieir power with its own. A single knot of quartz occurring in 
a flake of slate at the crest of tho ridge may alter the entire des- 
tinies ot the mountain form. It may turn the little rivulet of 
water to tho right or left, and that little turn will be to the future 
direction of the gathering stream what the touch of a finger on 
the barrel of a rifle would be to the direction of the bullet. Each 
Bucceeding year increases the importanco of every determined 
toim, and arranges in masses yet more and more harmonious, 
the promontories shaped by tho sweeping of the eternal waterfalls. 
§ 23. The importance of the results thus obtained by the 
Blightest change of direction in the infant streamlets, furnishes 
an interesting type of the fonimtion of human characters by 
tabit. Every one of those notable ravines and crags is the ex- 
pression, not of any sndden violence done to tho mountain, but 
of its little liahits, persisted in continually. It was created with 
one ruling instinct ; but its destiny depended nevertheless, for 
effective result, on the direction of the small and all but invisi- 
ble tricklings of water, in which the first shower of rain found 
it« way down its sides. The feeblest, most insensible oozinga of 
the drops of dew among its dust were in reality arbiters of its 
itemal form ; commissioned, with a touch more tender than 
that of a child's finger, — as silent and alight as the fall of a half- 
isbecked tear on a maiden's cheek, — to fix for ever the forms of 
[)eak and precipice, and hew those leagues of lifted granite into 
:he shapes that were to divide the earth and \t» kln^^QTCa, 
\ince tlw little stone evaded, — once the dim iuno's Uacaft., — ^"cA^ 
bespeak was for ever invested with its majeat^, ftw tswroift ^'^^ 
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erer doomed to its degradation. Thenceforward, day by day, 
the subtle habit gained in power ; the evaded stone was left with 
wider basement ; the chosen inrrow deepened with swifter-slid- 
ing wave ; repentance and arrest were alike impossible, and 
hour after lionr saw written in larger and rockier characters upon 
the Bkj, the history of the choice that had been directed by a 
drop of rain, and of the balance that had been turned by a graiaj 
of sand. 




§ Si. Such are the principal laws, relating to the created 
monntains, for tlie eipreaaion of whicii wo are to look to art ; 
and we shall accordingly find good and intelligent moantain- 
drawing distingnished from bad mountain -drawing, by an indi- 
cation, first, of the artist's recognition of some great harmony 
among the summits, and of their tendency to throw themselvea 
into tidal waves, closely resembling those of the sea itself ; 
Bometimes in free tossing towards the sky, but more frequently 
etJU in the form of breakers, concave and steep on one side, eon- 
Tei and less steep on the other ■, KecoTi4\^,l:>'i Ivva indication of 
Btraight bedfl or fractures, coniinuaW-j stvtt.o-m-Q^ tosms^jwA 
through the curves in eomo gi'ven fcec^ioa. ^^ 
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1 1 25. Fig, 63 is a facsimile of a piece of the b'ockgronnd in 

I Albert Durer'a woodcut of the binding of the great Dragon in 

the Apocalypse, It is one of his most careless and rudest pieces 

ifdrnwing ; jet, nbserve iri it how notahly the impulse of the 

wave is indicated ; and note fartiier, how different a 




tlung good drawing may be from delicate drawing on the ona 
land, and how different it must "be from ignorant drawing on 
tia other. Woodctitfing, in Pnrcr'a days, tai Tcai^^ tiQ &)3a.- 
esty capable of exprpssin^r snbtle rletai\ ot at-nsX \ret«^ri<^wi 
^aiallibe enbtlcty and aerial perspective ol moietti. is>:^»j 
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iiseless, and ivon baibaruus, if the; fail in the expression of the I 

essential mountain facts. 

§ ao. It will be noticed, liowevor, that in this example o( J 
Duror's, the recognition of straightneaa of line does not e]d8^.f 
aud that for thta reason the hills look eoft and earthy, nofel 
rocky. 

So, also, in the next example. Fig. Hi, the crest in the mid- 1 
die distance is exceedingly fine in its expression of moaaUin I 
force ; the two ridges of it being thrown up like the two edga I 
of a return wave that has just heen beaten back from a rock. T 
It is still, however, somewhat wanting in the expression ofl 
atraightness, and therefore slightly unnatural. It was not p»J 
pie's way in the Middle Ages to look at mountains carefnD 
enough to discover the most subtle elements of their structuii 




Yet in the next example. Fig. C5, the paralleliam and rigidiS 
are definitely indicated, the crest outline being, however, 1«M 
definite. 

Note, also (in passing), the entire equality of the lines in i 
these examples, whether turned to dark or light. All good ou 
line drawing, as noticed in the chapter on finish, agrees in t" 
character. 

§ 27. The next figure (66) is interesting because it fnrniad 
one of the few instances in which Titian definitely took a siJ 
gestion from the Alps, as he saw them from his house at Yenid 
It is from an old print of a shepherd with a flock of l.— 
the sea-sido, in which he has introduced a sea distance, witUl 
Venetian church of St. Helena, some subordinate buildii 
resembling those of Murano, and tti\a -pVaim oi tW\5. and n,- 
in'ti. The peak represented ia one ot tUe, g.Tfta.'mt Tl-j-ciAssfc fa 
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which ehows itself from Venice behind an opening in the chaiUj 
and is their culminating point. In reality the mass ia of the 
ehape given in Fig. 67- Titian has moditied it into an ener- 
getic crest, showing his feeling for the form, hut I have no doubt i 
that tlie woodcut reverses Titian's original work (whatever it 1 




_^__ and that he gave the crest the true inclination to the I 
i^t, or east, which it baa in nature. 

§ 28. Now, it not unfreqnently happens that in Claude's 
distances he introdncea actual oatlinea ot Ca.'pt\,"\^u^^\B.,'' 
St. Angela, the Alhuii Koiint, and otlier cVi'^ma s>aQ\if?j3TO£. « 
Naples, more or /esa faithfully copied Irom. ■oa.'tvKe. 
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, confining liimself to more outline, tlio grey conbran 
llinst the diataiice are olten satisfactory enough ; but as 
e brings one of them nearer, bo aa to require any draw- 
^ within its moss. It is quite curious to see the state of paraly- 
8 into which he is thrown for want of any perception of the 




I mountain anatomy. Fig. 68 is one of the largest hills I can find 
F in the Liber Veritatia (No. 86), and it will be seen that there are 
only a few linos inserted towards the edges, drawn in the direc- 
tion of the sides of the heap, or cone, wholly without conacious- 
nesB of any interior structure. 

§ 29. I put below it, outlined also in the rudest way (foi 




I take the shade away from the Liber Veritatia, I am bound alro 

take it away from Turner), Fig. 69, a bit of the crags in 

Vtbe drawing of Loch Coriskin, partly described already in § 5 of 

tlie chapter on the Inferior Mountaraa \n. N «\. \, "tVft >««& 

form is, indeed, here accidentally \>tommew't,, awSi. iw^w^ s 
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'degree rare even with Turner ; bat note, besides this, the way 

r in which Turner leans on the cenlre and body of the hill, not on 

; marking its strata stone by stone, just as a good figure 

p&inter, drawing a limb, marks tlio fall imd rise of the joint, 

letting the outline sink back softened ; and compare tlie ex- 




*^tly oppoBite method of Claude, holding for life to his outline, 
** a Greek navigator holds to the shore.* 

* II h worth ■wliile noting here, in compnring Pig. 66 and Pig. 68, how 
^•tlirely our judgmeDt of some kinds of art depends upim knowledge, not 
I **>» feeling. Any person unacquainted with hilis would think Claude's right 
L *ti<l Titian's ridieuloua : liut, after inquiring a little farther into the mailer, 
1 *i! find Tttian's'tt careless and intense expression of true knowledge, and 
1 vltnde's a alow and plBusible oipression of tola! ignorance. 
I It wSJ be observed that Fig. G9 laoneof thesecondordetot ctea^a, 4.^^%- 

I *i TJtB next inatanoe girca /eof llie first order o! create, e, to. ttio' 
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Lest, however, it should be thought that I have tm- 
fairly chosen my cxampleB, let me take an instance at once leas 
singuUr and mure elaborate. 

We saw in our account of Tumeriun topography. Chap, n., 
§ 14, that it had been necesBary lor the painter, in hie modifi- 
cation of the view iu the raviue of Faido, to introduce a pafsagi 
from among the higher peaks ; which, being thus intended ei- 
prCBfily to convey the general impression of their character, mast 
flufficiently illustrate what Turner felt that character to ^>s. 
Obocrre : it could not be taken from the great central aiguille 
for none such exist at all near Faido ; it could only be an ei- 
pression of what Turner considered the noblest attribntes of the 
hills next to these in elevation, — that is to say, those which we 






I have etched the portion of the picture which includes this 
passage, on pago 221, on its own scale, including the wholl 
couloir above the gallery, and the gallery itself, with the rooki 
beside it.* And now, if the reader will look back to Plate SO, 
which is the outline of the real scene, lie will have a perfect ei- 
ample, in comparing the two, of the operation of invention of 
the highest order on a given subject. I sliould recommend blm 
to put a piece of tracing paper over the etching, Plate 37, and 
with his pen to follow some of the lines of it as carefully bb hfl 
can, until he feels their complexity, and the redundance of ths 
imaginative power which amplified the simple theme, fumiahed 
by the natural scene, with such detail ; and then let him obaer'e 
■what great mountain laws Turner has been striving to eiprffii 
in all these additions. 

g 31. The cleavages which govern the whole are precisely tJw 
same as those of the Aiguille Bouchard, only wrought int* 
grander combinations. That the reader may the better distin- 
guish them, I give the lending lines coarsely for reference in Fig 
170, opposite. Tlie cleavages and lines of force are the foUowiag 

• This etcliing, like Ihat of tlio Bolton rocks, is prepared for tnW 
mezzo-tint, and looks liarali in its present Btate ; liut will mark all the niM* 
clearly several points of structure in question. The diumond-shaped met. 
liowerer, (m, in the reference figure.) la not so conspicuous here as it will W 
when the plate is flnished, being T&1ieved\»i\ii'\i\. i-rom \\,fc miBa beliinci,*', 
the foiul distant crestiin darkliomtlkc&Vj. 1 
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1. A B and associated lines a b, ah, &c., over the whole pkte. 
True beds or cleavage beds (g k in Aiguille Bouchard, 
Piute 34) ; here, observe, closiug in retiring perspectivs 
with exquisite subtlety, and giving the great nnitj d 
radiation to the whole mass. 
1 E and aaeociated lines d e, d e, over all tlie plate. Cross 
cleavage, the second in Aiguille Bouchard ; straight anfl 
sharp. Forming here the series of crests at b and d, 
■ s, r s. Counter-crusts, closely corresponding to counte> 
fracture, the third in Aiguille Bouchard. ■ 

4. m n, «i w, &c., over the whole. Writhing aqueous lines fall- 
ing gradually into the cleavages. Fifth group in Aignilla 
Bouchard. The starchy cleavage is not seen here, it being 
not generally characteristic of the crests, and present in 
the Bouchard only accidentally. 

6. X XX. Sinuous lines worn by the 
water, indicative of some soft- 
ness or flaws in the rock ; 
these probably the occasion 
or consequence of the forma- 
tion of the great precipice or 
brow on the right. We shall 
have more to say of them in 
Chap. XVII. 
S/i ff/' *c. Broad aqueous or glacial curvatures. The fiiifii 

group in Aiguille Bouchard. 
hi, kl. Concave curves wrought by the descending ava- 
lanche ; peculiar, of course, to this spot. 

8. ih,ih. Secondary convex curves, glacial or aqueous, co> 
responding to g f, but wrought into the minor secoodsrj 
ravine. This secondary ravine is associated with the oppo- 
nent aiguillesqne masses r s ; and the cause of the break 
or gap between these and the crests b d is indicated by 
the elbow or joint of nearer rock, m, where the dii- 
tortion of the beds or change in their nature first takes 
place. Turner's idea of the structure of the whole muS 
has evidently been that in section it was as in Fig. 7l> 
snapped asunder by e\evB.t\o'[\,V\feB.^\ixc\wa*,ft.t. w.,wbte^f. 
HBowing for perspective, ib TjircmwA-j oti 'Ofta\\aa 
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chaam running in the direction of the arrow ; but ho 
gives more of the curved aiguilleBque fracture to these 
upper crests, which are greater in elevation (and ive saw, 
sometime ago, that the higher the rocli the harder). 
And that nucleus of change at m, tlie hinge, as it were, on 
which all these promontories of upper crest revolve, is the 
first or nearest of the evaded stones, which have deter 
mined the course of streama and nod of cUSs throughout 
the chain. 

1 3S. I can well believe that the reader will doubt the possi- 
iiilitj of all this being intended by Turner : and intended, in the 
ordinary sense, it was not. It was simply seen and instinctively 
psinted, according to tlie commitnd of the imaginative dream, 
U the true Griffin was, and as all noMo things are. But if the 
leader fancies that the apparent truth came by mere chance, or 
that I am imagining purpose and arrangement where they do 
not exist, let him be once for all assured that no man goes 
throngh the kind of work which, by this time, he must be be- 
ginning to perceive I have gone through, either for the sake of 
deceiving others, or with any great likelihood of deceiving him- 
6eit. He who desires to deceive the picture-purchasing public 
Way do so cheaply ; and it ia easy to bring almost any kind of art 
into notice without climbing Alps or measuring cleavages. But 
siiy one, on the other handf wlio desires to ascertain facts, and 
Will refer all art directly to nature for many laborious years, will 
Hot at last find himself an easy prey to groundless enthusiasms, 
or erroneous fancies. Foolish people are fond of repeating a 
story wbicli has gone tbo full round of the artistical world, — 
that Turner, some day, somewhere, said to somebody (time, 
place, or person never being ascertainable), that I discovered in 
lis pictures things which he did himself not know were there. 
Pnrner was not a person apt to say things of this kind ; being 
generally, respecting all the movements of his own mind, as 
;ilent as a granite crest ; and if he ever did say it, was probably 
aughing at the person to whom he was speaking. But ho might 
lave said it in the most perfect sincerity ; nay, I am (\uito sure 
bat, to a certain extent, the case rea\ly was aa Vift Va ■ct'^Qt^a&.'ui 
are declared, and that be neither was aware ot ftie ■siX'a.ft cil'Caa 
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trnths he had seized nor understood tho nature of the instioct 
that combined them. And yet the truth was assuredly appre- 
hended, and the instinct iissiiredly present and imperative ; asd 
any artists who try to imitate the smallest portion of his vorlc 
will find that no happy chances will, for them, gather together 
the resemblances of fact, nor, for them, mimic the majestyof 
invention.* 

§ 33. No happy chance — nay, no happy thought — no perfect 
knowledge — will ever take the place of that mighty unconacioiii- 
ness, I have often had to repeat that Turner, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the words, neither knew nor tbonght so rouchu 
other men. Whenever his perception failed — that is to snj, 
with respect to scientific tnitha which produce no results pal- 
pable to the eye — ho fell into the frankest errors. For instance, 
in siich a thing as the relation of position hetween a rainbv' 
and the sun, there is not any definitely visible connection be- 
tween them ; it needs attention and calculation to discover that 
the centre of the rainhow ia the shadow of the spectator's heud.f 
And attention or calculation of this abstract kind Turner 
appears to have been utterly incapable of ; but if he drew i 
piece of drapery, in which every line of the folds has a visibll 
relation to the points of suspension, not a merely calculable one, 
this relation he will see to the last thread ; and thus he traosi 
the order of the mountain crests to their last stone, not becaan 

I* Ananeuilote is related, more toour present purpose, and better antlw- 
ticated, inasmucli as the name of the artist lo whom Turner was apeakioj 
' at the lime is commoDly stated, though I do not give tt here, not liuTiDf 
asked his permission. The story nms that this nrtist <one of our leniiins 
landscape puinters) was complaiuiiig to Turner that, after going to Domn 
d'Oesola, to find the ai!e of a. particular view which had struck him Bevsnl 
years before, he had entirely failed m doing so ; " it looked different wben 
lie went back again.", " What," replied Turner, " do you not know y«.»' 
your age, that you ought io paint your impreisioniT" 
f So, in the esact length or shape of shudowsin general, he will often bt 
lound quite inaccurate ; because the irregularity caused in shadows bj ih* 
shape of what they fall on. as well as what they fall from, renders the ln« uC 
connection untraceable by the eye or the instinct. The chief rasiftfo tblDg 
about a shadow is, that it is always of some form wiiich nobody ■«<n1A 
have tbougbl of ; and this visible principle Turner always seizes. somctliMS 

K'wnngly in caiculsled fact, bul aiwajs ao i\E\a\Y is^* \" ©^"^ ■o>*«t «4k twt 
if a real slisdow than any one else. 
- • 
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fle knows anything of geology, but becaiiae liG instinctively seizes 
the last Jind finest traces of any vieible law. 

§ 34. He was, however, especially obedient to these lawa of 
the crests, because he heartily loved them. We saw iu the early 
part of this chapter how the crest outlines harmoaizod witli 
nearly every other beautiful form of natural objects, especially 
in the continuity of tboir external curves. This continuity was 
eo grateful to Turner's heart that he would often go great 
lengths to servo it. For instance, in one of his drawings of the 
town of Lucerne he has firat outlined the Mont Pilate in pencil, 
with a central peak, as indicated by the dotted lino in Pig. 72. 
This is nearly true to the local tact ; but being inconsistent with 
the general look of crests, and contrary to Turner's instincts, 
he strikes off the refractory summit, and, leaving his pencil out- 
line atill iu the sky, touches with color only the contour shown 



^\^^'^ 



he continnona line in the figure, thus treating it just as we 
^ Titian did the great Alp of tbe Tyrol. He probably, how- 
j^, would not have done this with so important a feature of 
Bacene as the Mont Pilate, had not the continuous line been 
/ necessary to his composition, in order to oppose the 
d towers of the town, which were his principal subject ; tbe 
t the Pilate being seen only as a rosy shadow in the far off 
We cannot, however, yet estimate the importance, in hia 
, of this continuity of descending curve, until we come to 

I examination of the lower hilljlanks, hitherto having been 

emicemed only with their rocky summits ; and before we leave 
those summits, or rather the harder rocks which compose them, 
there is yet another condicion of those rocks to bo 
and that the condition which is commonly the most interesting, 
namely, the Precipice. To this inquiry, \ioviB\eT,'«a 
« » Oxalate chapter. 
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HESrLTINO FOHMS: — TIIIBDLT, PRECTPICEa. 






1 1, The reader was, perhaps, surprised by the smallnesa of' 
the number to whicli our foregoing analyaia reduced Alpine 
Bummits bearing an ascertainedly peaked or pyramidal form. 
He might not be less so if I were to number the very few ocoa- 
siona on which I have seen a true precipice of any considerable 
height. 1 mean by a true precipice, one by ivhich a plumb- 
line will swing clear, or without touching the face of it. if sna- 
pended from a point a foot or two beyond tlie brow. Not onlj 
are perfect precipices of this kind very rare, but even imperfect 
precipices, which often produce upon the eye aa majestic ifl 
Impression as if tlioy were vertical, aro nearly always curionaly 
low in proportion to the general maaa of the hills to which tbej 
belong. They are for the moat part small steps or rents in large 
surfaces of mountain, and mingled by Nature among her softer 
forms, as cautiously and sparingly as the utmost exertion of bia 
yoico is, by a great speaker, with his tones of gentleness. 

Precipices, in the lai'ge pluraliby of cases, consist of l^fl 
;e of a hed of rock, sharply fractured, in the manner alreinly 
:plained in Chap, sii,, and are represented, in their connW- 
tion with aiguilles and orestSj by c, in Fig. 43, p. 195. When 
the bed of rock slops 
backwards from the edge, 
aa a. Fig. 73, a condition 
of precipice is obtained 
more or less peaked, rerj 
When the beds are horiaontal, b, tbo 




and very grand.* 

(cipice is steeper, mc 

When the beds i 



i dangerous, but muoh less impress* 
pe towards the precipice, the front ol 



• Distiagaisbed from a crest liy being t^o /'i* 
ofrock, not the end of a ridge. 



a front 01 i 
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it overhangs, and the noblest eSoet is obtiiined which is possible 
in motintaio forma of this kind. 

g 3, Singularly enough, the typo b is in actual nature nearly 
always the most dangerous of the three, and c the safest, for 
horizontal beds are usually of the softest rocka, and their cliffs 
are caased by some violent agency in constant operation, as 
chalk cliffs by the wearing power of the sea, bo that snch rocka 
aro continnally failing, in one place or another. The form a 
may also be assumed by very soft rocka. But c cannot esist at 
all on the large scale, unless it is built of good materials, and 
it ffill then frequently stay in its fixed frown for ages. 

g 4. It occasionally happens that a precipice is formed 
among the higher crests by the aides of vertical beds of slaty 
crjBtallines. Such rocks are rare, and never very high, but al-. 
ways beautiful in their smoothness of surface and general tren- 
chant and firm expression. One of the most interesting I know 
ie that of the summit of the Breven, on the north of the valley 
ofOhamouni. The mountain is formed by vertical sheets of 
Blaty crystallines, rather soft at tiie bottom, and getting harder 
and harder towards the top, until at the very summit it is hard 
and compact as the granite of Waterloo Bridge, though much', 
finer in the grain, and breaking into perpendicular faces of rock 
80 perfectly cut as to feci smooth to the hand. Fig. 4, p. 107, 
represents, of the real size, a bit which I broke from the edge o( 
the cliff, the shaded part underneath being the surface which 
forms the precipice. The plumb-line from the brow of this 
cliff hangs clear 124 English feet ; it is then caught by a ledge 
itboat three feet wide, from which another preeipice falls to 
about twice the height of the first ; but I had not line enougk 
to measure it with from the top, and could not get down to tJie 
ledge. When I say the lino bangs cUai; I mean when once it is 
off the actual brow of the cliff, which is a little rounded for 
about fourteen or fifteen feet, from a to b, in the section. Fig. 
75. Then the rock recedes in an almost unbroken concave 
Bweep, detaching itself from the plumb-line about two 
the point c (the lateral dimensions are exaggerated to show tha 
cnrre), and approaching it again at the ledge d, which is 1: 
feet below a. The plumb-line, fortunately, can be seen through' 
©ut its whole extent from a sharp bastion of the preciT 
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farther on, for the face of the cliff runs, in horizontal plan, very 
nearly to the magnetic north and south, as shown in Fig. 74, the 
plumb-line swinging at a, and seen from the advanced point p. 
It would give a similar result at any other part of the cliff face, 

but may be most conveniently cast 
from the point a, a little below, and 
to the north of the summit. 

§ 5. But although the other divi- 
sions of this precipice, below the 
ledge which stops the plummet, give 
it altogether a height of about five 
hundred feet,* the whole looks a 
mere step on the huge slope of the 

t. 1^ Breven ; and it only deserves men- 
I ^ tion among Alpine cliffs as one of 
^1 c* 3 singular beauty and decision, yet 
^^ I ^ perfectly approachable and examin- 

able even by the worst climbers; 
which is very rarely the case with 
cliffs of the same boldness. I sup- 
pose that this is the reason for its 
having been often stated in scientific 
works that no cliff could be found 
in the Alps from which a plumb-line 
would swing two hundred feet. 
This can possibly be true (and even 
with this limitation I doubt it) of 
cliffs conveniently approachable by 
experimental philosophers. For, 
indeed, one way or another, it is 
curious how Nature fences out, as it 
were, the brows of her boldest preci- 
pices. Wherever a plumb-line will 
swing, the precipice is, almost without exception, of the type c, 
in Fig. 73, the brow of it rounding towards the edge for, per- 
haps, fi^ty or a hundred yards above, rendering it unsafe in the 

* The contour of the whole cVifL, aeen tiom near its foot as it rises above 
tire shoulder of the Breven, is as at F\g. ^^ o^v^svXfc. "^^aa ^«x\TaR»»;«^*>A 
a d/ but the precipice recedes to the B\mmi\tb, oti^V\Oq. ^\i>MassD. ^^bms.N^ 
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higliGat degree for any inexperienced pGrson to attempt ap- 
pruiich. But it is oftt'n possible to ascertain from a diatauce, if 
the pliff can be got relieved against the sky, the approximate de- 
gree of its precipitousnesB. 

§ 6. It may, I think, be assumed, almost with certainty, that 
whenever a precipice is rery bold and very high, it is formed 
Jiy beds more or less approaching horizontally, out of which it 
lias boon cut, like the side of a haystack from which part has 

lliecuniiblB to tlie miked eyemerelyaaHpoiDt. The bank froni which the cDff 
tises, e, rectdes as it falls to the left ; sn iliat five hundred feet may perhaps be 
to umler-estituaii! of the height below the summit. Tlieairaight sloping lines 
in cleavages, aorosa the beds. Finally, Pig. 4, Plate 25, gives the look ot 
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been removed. The wonderfulneas of this operation 1 have 
before insisted npoii ; here we bare to examine the best esamplea 
of it. 

9, in forms of centml rock, the Aiguilles of Chamonni, 
notablenesa of lateral precipice, the Matterhorn, or Mont 
Cervin, stands, on the whole, unrivalled among the Alps, being 
terminated, on two of its sides, by precipices* which produce on 
the imagination nearly the effect of verticality. There is, how- 
ever, only one point at which they reach anything approaching 
such a condition ; and that point is wholly inaccessible either 
from l>eIow or above, but Bufficiently measurable by a series of 
observations. 

§ 7. From the slope of the hill above, and to the west of, the 
village of Zermatt, the Matterhorn presents itself under tiie 
figure shown on the right hand in the 
opposite plate (38). The whole 
height of the mass, from the glacier 
out of wliich it rises, is about 4000 
feet ; and although, as before notioed, 
the first slope from the top toworda 
the right is merely a perspective line, 
the part of the content c d. Fig. 33, 
p. 181, which literally overhangs,* 
Yfg jj " cannot be. An apparent slope, hot- 

ever steep, so that it does not overpaffl 
the vertical, ma^ be a horizontal line ; but the moment it esa 
be shown literally to overhang, it musl be one of two things,— 
either an actually pendant fa^e of rock, as at a, Fig. 77, or the 
under edge of an overhanging cornice of rock, 5. Of course tin 
latter condition, on such a scale as this of the Matterhorn, would 
be the more wonderful of the two ; but I was anxious to dBle^ 
mine which of these it really was, 

§ 8. My first object was to reach some spot commanding, M 
nearly as might be, the lateral profile of the Mont Cervin. The 
most available point for this purpose was the tOp of the Eiffel- 




W * AtBH anjile of 7fl° with the horizon. See the Table of 
' The Unp n f in Fi>. .33, is ton ate»p. aa weW aa "m \.\\« ?laW here 
oUier slopes arc approsimalcly accumle. 1 "flo\ii4 \imc \d»&% 
so, but did not like lo alter Ib'^ aketcU ma4e oa ftie &¥«.. 
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torn ; which, however, first attempting to climb by its deceitfiiL 
western side, and being stop|>ed, for the moment, by tlie singu. 
lar moat and wall which defend its Mtilalchoff-Hko summit, 
fearing that I might not be able ultimately to reach the top, I 
made the drawing of the Ocrvin, on the left hand in Plate 38, 
from the edge of the moat ; and found afterwards the difference 
(in aspect, as it was seen from the 
true snmmit, so slight as not to ne- 
ceBsitate the trouble of muking an- 
other drawing.* 

§ 9. It may be noted in passing, 
that this wall which with its regular 
fosse defends the Eiflelhorn on its 
western side, and a similar one on 
its eastern side, though neither of 
them of any considerable height, are 
curions instances of trenchant preci- 
pice, formed, I suppose, by slight 
Blips or faults of the serpentine rock. 
The summit of the horn, a, Fig. 78, 
seems to have been poshed up in a 
mass beyond the rest of the ridge, 
or else the rest of the ridge to have 
dropped from it on each side, at be, fio.tb. 

leaving the two troublesome faces of cliff right across the erag , 
hard, green as a sea wave, and polished like the inside of a sea- 
• Proressor Forbes gives the hesring of llic CerTin from the top of the 
RtfTetliom as 351°, or n. 9° w., Kupposiag lociil attraction to have caused an 
error of SH" to the northward, which would makelbe true bearing u, 74° w. 
From Ihe point just under the Biffelhom summit, e, in Fig. 78, at which my 
drawing was made, I found tlie Cervin bear n. 70" w. without any aliow- 
uce for attraction ; Ihe dislurbiog influence would seem therefore con- 
flned, or nearly bo, to the summit a. I did not know at tlie time that there 
w»a any such influenee traceable, and took no hearing from the suraroit 
For thy rest. I cannot vouch for bearings m I can for angles, as their accu- 
wpy was of no importance to my work, and ! merely noted them with 
moil pocket compass and in the sailor'sway (s. by w. and j w. a c), which 
iDTolves the probnbiliiy of error of from two lo three degwea 
of the true bearing. The other drawiuj; in Plate SS waamafie liov^a-viaai^ 
eelfn degree or tm> Co the westward of the vil\ap;e ot I^toibSX. \^u»i«i ^a^ 
juite of the bearing; but it maa.t be about s. 00° or W° "fl ^^tf 
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shell, where the weather has not effacod the surface produced by 
the slip. It is ontj by gcttJug pust tho eaatprn clifi that tlu 
summit cun be reached at all, for od its two latBriil escarpmeiite 
the mountain aeoms quite inaccessible, being in its whole mm 
nothing else than Ihe tup of a narrow wall with a raiseii batlls- 
Dient, as rndely shown in perspective at e d; the Suaka of tk; 
wuU fulling towards the glacier on one side, and to the lower 
Eiffel on the other, fouror live hundred feet, not, indeed, in uu- 
broken precipice, but in a form quite incapable of being scaled.* 
§10. To return to the Cervin. The view of itgiten ontheleft 
hand in Plate 38 shows the ridge in about Its narrowest profilu; 
and shows also that this ridge is composed of beds of rock alwi'- 
ing aoroBs it, apparently honKontal, or nearly so, at the top, and 
sloping considerably southwards (to the spectator's left), at tlia 
bottom. How far this slope ia 
a consequence of the advance of 
the nearest angle giving a steep 
perspective to the beds, I canEOt 
ffliy ; my own belief would hfl'S ■ 
been that a great deal of it is 1 
thus deceptive, the beds lying ' 
as the tiles do in the somewU 
anomalous, but perfectly con- 
ceivable hoQse-roof, Pig. 79. i 
SausBure, however, attributes to the beds themselves a very con- 
siderable slope. But be this as it may, the main facts of the thin- 
ness of tlie beds, their comparative horizontality, and the daring 
Bwordsweep by which the whole mountain has been hewn outol 
them, are from this spot comprehensible at a glance. Visible, I 
should have said ; but eternally, and to the uttermost, mcom- 

• Indepeudcnt travellers may perhaps be glad to kuow fUe way W iM 
top of the RiffL-lliorn. 1 believe there is only one path : which ascend* (fto" 
the ridge of Ihe Rifftl) on its eastern slope, until, near llie Bumralt. the lo" 
hut perfectly smooth cliff. extcudiDg from side lo sidn of the ridge, nWW* 
SB on the western slope, to bar all further advance. This cliff may, hO"" 
ever, by a good climber, be mastered even at the aoutheru extremity ; li"! 
it is dangerous there : at the opposite or northern side of I 
is a little coraice, about n toot broiid, which doeattcit. look prominingi 
but widens presently ; and when unco A is ?a»\, V\\wfc' 
in reaching the summit. 
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prehensible. Every geologist wUo speaka of this mountain Beema 
to be struck by the wonderfulueus of ita calm ecniptnre — the »b- 
Benoe of nil aspect of convulsion, and yet the stern chiselling of 
EO vaat a mass into its precipitous isoiiition leaving no ruin nor 
debris near it. " Quelle forco n'a-t-il paafallu," exclaims M. 
Saasanre, " pour rompre, et pour balayer toot co qui manquo 
i cette pyramide I" " What an overturn of all ancient ideas 
in Geology," saya Professor Forbes, " to find a pinnacle of 
15,000 feet high [above the sea] sharp as a pyramid, and with 
perpendicular precipices of thouaanda of feet on every hand, to 
be a representative of the older chalk formation ; and what a dif. 
ficulty to conceive the nature of a convulsion (even with unlim- 
ited powi;r), which could produce a configuration like the Mont 
Cervin rising from the glacier of Zmutt 1' 

§ 11. The term "perpendicular" is of course applied by 
the Professor in the ""'poetical" 
temper of Reynolds,- — that is 
to say, in one " inattentive to 
• minute exactness in details :" 
Irat the effect of this strange 
Matterborn npon the imagir 
tion is indeed so great, that 
even the gravest philosophers 
cannot resist it ; and Professor Forhes'a drawing of the peak^ I 
outlined at page 180, has evidently been made under the influ- 
ence of considerable excitement. For fear of being deceived by 
enthusiasm also, I daguerreo typed the Cervin from the edge of 
the little lake under the crag of the Riilulhorn, with the some- 
what amazing result shown in Fig. 80, So cautious is Nature, 
even in her boldest work, so broadly does she extend the founda- 
tions, and strengthen the buttresses, of masses which praduce 
m striking an impression as to be described, even by the most J 
careful writers, as perpendicnlar. 

% 12. The only portion of the Matterhorn which approaehea I 
inch a condition is the shoulder, before alluded to, forming a J 
step of about one twelfth the height of the whole peak, sbon-a,! 
ly light on its snowy side, or ujtper surface, in t\ie YV-^t^ 
tgare of Plate 38. AUowiug 4000 feet for ftva \ua\^X.'!iM9 
^enk, this step or shoulder will be between SOO wa^ * 
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abeolnte height; and as it is not only perpendicular, but as- 
BOredlj overhangs, both at this anow-lighted angle and at the 
other comer of the monntain (seen against the sky in the same 
figure), I have not Iho slightest doubt that a plumb-line wouli 
swing from the brow of either of these bastions, between flOfl 
and 800 feet, without touching rock. The intermediate jior- 
tion of the clifl which joins them is, however, not more Ihim 
yertical. I was therefore anxious chiefly to observe thestnio- 
ture of the two angles, and, to that end, to see the mountain 
close on that side, from tho Zmutt glacier. 

§ 13, I am afraid my dislike to the nomenclatures invented 
by the German philosophers has been unreasonably, thougli 
involnntarily, complicatod with that which, croesing out of 
Italy, one necessarily feels for those invented by the Gemmn 
peasantry. As travellers now every day more frequently visit 
the neighborhood of the Mnute Rosa,it would snrely be n perniis- 
Bible, because eonvenient, poetical license, to invent some other 
name for .this noblo glacier, whoso present title, certainly not 
euphonious, has the additional disadvantage of being easily con- 
founded with that of the Zermatt glacier, properly so called. I 
mean myself, henceforward, to call it the Ked glacier, because, 
for two or three miles above its lower extremity, the whole sur- 
face of it is covered with blocks of reddish gneiss, or other slatj 
crystalline rocks, — some fallen from the Cervin, some from tie 
Weisshoru, some brought from the Stockhi and Dent d'Erin, 
bat little rolled or ground down in the transit, and covering the 
ice, often four or five feet deep, with a species of macadami^a* 
tion on a large scale (each stone being usually some foot or foo' 
and a half in diameter), anything but eonvenient to a trnvellc 
in haste. Higher up, the ice opens into broad white fields and 
furrows, hard and dry, scarcely fissured at all, except just undef 
the Cervin, and forming a silent and solemn causeway, paved, 
as it seems, with white marble from side to side ; broad enougl 
for the march of an army in line of battle, but quiet as a street 
of tomba in a buried city, and bordered on each hand by ghostlj 
clilTs of that faint granite purple which seems, in its far-affs? 
''.eight, as iiiiBnbstantial as tiie dark Woe that bounds it 
>ole scene so changelesa ani aou^5\«?.a •, ■*« tiircw-stA^ 
lytrom the presence of mGi:\,Wt eNOo. ttwm'Cu.ttvt'" - 
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GO destitute of all life of tree or herb, and bo immeasurable in il 
lonely liriglitness of majestic death, that it looks like a worldT 
from which not only the human, but the spiritual. prGsenceB-l 
had pcrisliL'd, and the last of its archangels, building the great 
monntains for their monuments, had laid themselves down ii 
the sunlight to an eternal rest, each in his white shroud. 

§ 14. The first point from which the Matterboru precipices, ' 
which I came to examine, show their structure distinctly, is 
abont half-way up the valley, before reaching the glacier. The 
most convenient path, and access to the ice, are on the Bonth ; 
it it is best, in order to watch the changes of the Matterlioi-n, 
keep on the north side of the valley ; and, at the point juet 
led, the shoulder marked e in Fig, 33, p. 181, is seen, in tht 
morning sunlight, to be composed of zig- 
zag beds, apparently of eddied sand. 
(Fig. 81.) 

I have no doubt they once were eddied 
sand ; that ia to say, sea or torrent drift, 
hardened by fire into crystalline rock ; but 
■whether tliey ever were or not, the certain 
fact is, that here we have a precipice, 
trenchant, overhanging, ai^d 500 feet in 
light, cut across tlie thin beds which 

smoothly as a piece of fine-grained wood is cut witb 
chisel. 
I 15. From this point, also, the nature of the corresponding 
ition, c d, Fig 33, is also discernible. It is the edge of a 
Leave precipice, cut out of the mountain, as the smooth 
illowa are out of the rocks at the foot of a waterfall, and a 
licli the variously colored beds, thrown by perspective into cor* J 
>nding curvatures, run esactly like the seams of canvas is'' 
''enetiaa felucca's sail. 

Been from this spot, it seems impossible that the mountain 
tonld long support itself in such a form, but the impression is 
ily caused by the concealment of the vast proportions of the 
aas behind, whose poise is quite unaffected by this hollowing 
at one point. Thenceforward, as we ascend the glamier, tht MsAi- 
terbom every moment expands in apparent ■w'vMv, w.\ft.\\w ■>■&?. ■ 
'red the foot of the Stoekhi (about aiowv \\o\\i:&' -«'ANs. ^';c.■ai 
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" Zermatt). and getting the Cervin anmmit to bear S. llj" B.,i^ 
made the drawing of it engraved opposite, which gives & true 
idm of the relations between it and the masses of its foundation. 
The bearing stated is that of tiie apparent Bummit only, as from. 
this point the true Bummit is not visible ; the rocks which seem 
to form the greatest part uf the mountain being in reality noth- 
ing but its foundations, while the little white jagged peak, re-_ 
lieved against the dark hollow just below the seeming sumin 
is the rock marked g in Fig. 33. But the structure of the mu 
and the long ranges of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, bedftl 
which form its crest, showing in black points like arrow-heads 
through the snow, where their ridges are left projecting by the 
avalanche channels, are better seen than at any other point I 
reached, together with the sweeping and thin zones of sandy 
gneiss below, bending apjiarcntly like a coach-spring ; and the 
notable point about the whole is, that this undcr-hed, of seem- 
ingly the most delicate substance, is that prepared by Nature to 
build her boldest precipice with, it being this bed which emerges 
at the two baStions or shoulders before noticed, and which bj 
that projection causes the strange oblique distortion of the whole 
mountain mass, as it is seen from Zermatt. 

g IR. And our surprise will still be increased as we farther 
examine the materials of which the whole mountain is com- 
posed. In many places its crystalline slates, where their hori- 
zontal surfaces are exposed along the projecting beds of their 
foundations, break into ruin so total that the foot dashes 
through their loose red flakes as through heaps of autumn leaves ; 
and yet, just where their structure scema most .delicate, just 
where they seem to have been swept before the eddies of the' ■ 
streams that first accumulated them, in the most passive whir^^H 
there the after ages have knit them into the most masBiwV 
strength, and there have hewn out of them those firm grey baa- 
tions of the Cervin, — overhanging, smooth, flawless, unconquer- 
able ! For, unlike the Chamouni aiguilles, there is no aspect of 
destruction about the Matterhom clifEa, They are not torn ■ 
remnants of separating spires, yielding flake by flake, and basj 
b_>" band, to the continual process of decay. They are, on t 
contrary, an unaltered monuTncnt, scem.\u^^ ^faV^tea^ed loni 
sg-Oj the huge walls retaining yet the loTina\'a^"wV\Oii'eBKj^« 
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first engraven, and standing like an Egyptian temple, — delicate- 
fronted, softly colored, the suns of uiieountcd agea rising and 
falling upon it continually, but still ousting the aamo line of 
shadows from east to west, still, century after century, touching; 
the same purple stiuns on the lotus pillars ; while the desert 
sand ebbs and dows about their feet, as those autumn leaves of 
rock lie heaped and weak about the base of the Cervin. 

g 17. la not this a strange type, in the fery heart and height 
of these mysterious Alps— these wTinkled hills in their snowy, 
cold, grey-haired old age, at first bo silent, then, as we keep 
quiet at their feet, muttering and whispering to us garrulously, 
in broken and dreaming fits, as it were, about their childhood- 
is it not a strange type of the things which " out of weakness 
are made strong ?" If one of those little flakes of mica-sand,. 
hurried in tremulous spangling along the bottom of the ancient 
river, too light to sink, too faint to float, almost too small for 
sight, could have had a mind given to it as it was at last borne 
down with its kindred dust into the abysses of the stream, and 
laid, (would it not have thought ?) for a hopeless eternity, in the 
dark ooze, the most despised, forgotten, and feeble of all earth's 
atoms ; incapable of any use or change ; not fit, down there ia 
the diluvial darkness, so much as to help an earth-wasp to 
build its nest, or feed the first fibre of a liehen ;— what would it 
have thought, had it been told that one day, knitted into a 
Btrength as of imperisliableiron, rustless by the air, infusible by 
the flame, out of the substance of it, with its fellows, the axe of 
God should hew that Alpine tower ; that against ii — poor, 
helpless, mica flake ! — the wild aorth winds should rage in vain ; 
beneath il — low-fallen mica flake! — the snowy hills should lie J 
bowed like flocks of sheep, and the kingdoms of the earth fadel 
away in unregarded blue ; and around it — weak, wave-drifted T 
mica flake ! — the great war of the firmament should burst in 
thunder, and yet stir it not ; and the fiery arrows and angry 
meteors of the night fall blunted back from it into the air ; and 
all the stars in the clear heaven should light, one by one as they 
rose, new cressets upon the points of snow that fringed its abld- J 

H place on the imperishable spire ? 
I 18. I hare thought it worth wliile, ior &e s 
ptaad the other intereata connected mttvftiea 
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reader thus far into the examination of the principal procipims 
among the Alps, although, su far as oitr immodmto purposes are 
concerned, the inquiry caimot bo very fruitful or helpful to lu. 
For rocks of this kind, being found only in the midat of tlie 
higher anow Holds, sire not only out of the general track of Iha 
landscape painter, but are for the m'ost part quite beyond his 
power — oven beyond Turner's. The waves of snow, when it 
becomes a principal element \a mountain form, arc ub ouceso 
subtle in tone, and bo complicated in curve and fold, that no 
akill will express them, so us to keep the whole luminous tms 
in anything like a true relation to the rock darkness. Fortlie 
distant rocks of the upper peaks are themselves, when in light, 
paler than white paper, and their true size and relation to near 
objects cannot be exhibited unless they are painted in the palest 
tones. Yet, as compared with their snow, they are so dark ibat 
a daguerreotype taken for the proper number of seconds to draff 
the snow shadows rightly, will always represent tlio rocka M 
coal-black. In order, therefore, to paint a snowy mountain prop- 
erly, we should need a light us much brigh'ter thtin white pspur 
tas white paper is brighter than charcoal. So that although it ia 
ipoBsible, with deep blue sky, and purple rocks, and blue 
BhadowH, to obtain a very interesting resemblance of snoweffett, 
and a true one up to a certain point (as in the best exampiea of 
the body-color drawings sold ao extensively in K witzerland) it 
ia not possible to obtain any of those refinements of form and 
gradation which a great artist's eye requires. Turner felt that, 
among those highest hills, no serious or perfect work could be 
done ; and although in one or two of his vignettes ( ilready rfr 
ferred to in the first volume) he showed his knowledgis of them, 
his practice, in larger works, was always to treat the snowy 
mountains merely as a far-away white cloud, concentrating thfl 

^ interest of his picture on nearer and more tractable objects. 
§ 19. One circumstance, however, bearing upon art, we 4 
note before leaving these upper precipices, namely, the wajl 
which they illustrate the favorite expression of Homer I 
Dante — ckI rocka. However little satisfied we had reason U 
with the degree of affection shown towards mountain e 
bf either poet, we may now perceive, wifc w^vtva lew^ftrit w\%fl 
prise, that they had got at one c\\ai:ac\Bi -^\iS.iV -mm i" 
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easence of the noblest rocks, just as the early illuminntors got at 
the principles which lie at the heart of vegetation. As distiu- 
guiahod from all otlicr natural Eortns, — from fibres ivliieh are 
torn, crystals which are broken, stones which are rounded or 
worn, anima! and veget-able fonns which are grown or mould- 
ed, — the true hard rock or precipice is notably a thing ml, itd 
inuev ffrain or structure seeming to have less to do with its form 
than IS seen m any other object or substance whatsoever ; and 
the aspect of subjection to some esternal seulpturing iiiatriimont 
being distinct iu almost exact proportion to the bize and stabil- 
ity of the mass. 

§ 20. It !B not so, however, with the next groups of moun- 
tain which we have to examine — those formed by the softer slaty 
cohereuts, when their perishable and frail substauce has been 
raised into cliffs in the manner illustrated by Fig. 12 at p. 14G, 
— cliffs whose front every frost disorganizes into filmy shalo, 
and of which every thunder- shower dissolves tons in the swoln 
blacknosa of torrents. If this takes place from the top down- 
wards, the cliff is gnidually effaced, and a more or less rounded 
eminence is soon all that remains of it ; but if the lower beds 
only decompose, or if the whole atructure is strengthened here 
and there by courses of harder rock, the precipice is tinder- 
mined, and remains hanging in perilous ledges and projections 
until, the process having reached the limit of its strength, vast 
portions of it fall at once, leaving new fronts of equal rugged- 
ness. to be ruined and east down in their turn. 

The whole district of the northern inferior Alps, from the 
mountains of the Reposoir to the Gemmi, is full of precipices of 
tliis kind ; the well known crests of the Mont Doron, and of tho 
Aiguille de Varens, above Sallenches, being connected by the 
great cliffs of the valley of Sixt, the dark mass of the Buet, the 
Dent da Midi do Bex, and the Diablerets, with tho great amphi- 
tlieatre of rock in whose secorest recess the path of the Gemmi 
hides its winding. But tho most frightful and most character- 
istic eliff in the whole group is the range of the Eochers des 
Fys, above the Col d'Anterne. It happens to have a bed oil 
harder llmoatone at the top than in any otlniT t^tI iil\'t%'[n,'iiiB&-, 
aoij ibis bed, protecting its summit, enables \\. to Iotto. WiadiS- 
iato the most ghastly ranges of pinnacle wl^i-cla Y Vgct* ata^si^?) 
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nonntains. In one spot the upper edge of limestone bos formed 
a coinpIet« cornice, or rnthcr bracket — for it is not extended 
enongh to conatitute a cornice, which projects far intjj the air 
;«Yer the wall of ashy rock, and is seen against the cloude, Tiien 
Ihey pass into the chasm beyond, like the nodding coping-sloM 
[ a ciiBtle — only the wall below is not less than 2500 feet in 
^ight, — not vortical, but steep enough to seem so to the m^- 
tatioD. 

i 31. Such preoipiees are among the most impressive asifell 

8 the most really dangerous of mountain ranges ; m manyspots 

inaccessible with safety either from below or from above ; dark 

1 color, robed with everlasting mourning, for ever tottering 

L great fortress shaken by war, fearful as much in their 

Mreakness as in tbeir strength, and yet gathered after every fall 

into darker frowns and nnhumiliatod threatening; for evcrin- 

^capable of comfort or of healing from herb or flower, nourishing 

■ no root in their crevices, touched by no hue of life on buttras 

or ledge, but, to the ntmost, desolate ; knowing no shaking of 

leaves in the wind, nor of grass beside the stream, — no motion 

bat their own mortal shivering, the deathful crumbling of atom 

from atom in their corrupting stones ; knowing no eonnd of liv- 

I^^Kting voice or living tread, cheered neither by the kid's bleat nor 

^^^■the marmot's cry ; haunted only by unintwrnptod echoes from 

^^^ptar oS. wandering hither and thither among their walls, utiiible 

^^^to escape, and by the hiss of angry torrents, and sometimes tLe 

shriek of a bird that ilita near the face of them, and sweep* 

frightened back from under their shadow into the gulf of ait: 

^^^^ind, sometimes, when the echo has fainted, and the wind baa 

^^Httarried the sound of the torrent away, and the bird has van- 

^^^Kshed, and the mouldering stones are still for a little time,— « 

|^^^B>rown moth, opening and shutting its wings upon a grain of 

" dust, may be the only thing that moves, or feels, in all the ws^te 

of weary precipice, darkening five thousand feet of the blue 

k depth of lieaven. 
§ 22. It will not be thought that there is nothing in a acenfl 
jhich as this deserving our contemplation, or capable of convej- 
hg useful Jeesons, if it were fitly rendered by art. I oannot 
myself conceive any picture more im'^Tfesawa ^}aaa. *. ^sMbSsA^^ 
dering of Bach a cliiiE would lie, auiji^o&ms '^'^^ **^ ^ '&»^ 
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to be the utmofit tone of ead Bublime, I am, nevertlielesa, aware 
of no inBtance in which the shghtest attempt has been made to 
espreaa their charaoter ; the reason being, partly, the extreme 
difticnity of the taslt, partly the want of temptation in speciotia 
color or form. For the majesty of this kind of chfl depends en- 
tirely on its size : a low range of snch rock ia aa uninteresting aa, 
it is ugly ; and it is only by making the spectator understand 
the enormous scale of their desolation, and the space which the 
shadow of their danger oppresaea, that any impression can be 
made upon hia mind. And this scale cannot be expressed by 
any artifice ; the mountain cannot be made to look large by 
painting it bine or faint, otherwise it loses all its ghaatliness. 
It must be painted in its own near and solemn colors, black and 
afihen grey ; and its size must be expressed by thorough drawing 
of its innumerable details — pure qitanii/i/, — with certain points 
of comparison explanatory of the whole. This is no light task ; 
and, attempted by any man of ordinary genius, would need 
steady and careful painting for three or four months ; while, to 
euoh a man, there would appear to he nothing worth his toil in 
the gloom of the subject, unrelieved as it is even by variety of 
form ; for the soft rock of which these cliffs are composed rare- 
ly breaks into bold maasea ; and the gloom of their effect partly 
depends on its not doing so. 

g 23. Yet, while painters thus reject the natural, and large 
sublime, which is ready to their hand, how strangely do they 
seek after a false and small sublime. It is not that they repro- 
bate gloom, but they will only have a gloom of their own mak- 
ing ; just as half the world will not see the terrible and sad 
tmths which the universe is full of, but surrounds itself with 
little clouds of sulky and unnecessary fog for its own special 
breathing. A portrait is not thought gr^nd unless it has a 
thander-cloud behind it (aa if a liero could not be brave in sun- 
Aine) ; & ruin ia not melancholy enough till it is seen by moon- 
light or twilight ; and every condition of theatrical pensi' 
or of the theatrical terrific is exhausted in setting forth 
or pereone which in themselves are, perhapa, very quiet scene 
and homely peraons ; while that which, without aivj 
at all, M ererlastingly melancholy and tetrl&c, ■«& 
paiatj—nay, we retase even to observe It in ita TeaNit-j, 
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seek for the exoitement of the very feelings it was meant to ad' 
drosB, in every oonceivablo form of our false ideal. 

For instance : there have been few picturea more praisedfot 
their sublimity than the "Deluge'' of Nicolas PousBJn; at 
ivliieh, nevortheless, the sublimity, sacli as it is, consista wholly 
in the painting of everything grey or brown, — not tjie grey and 
brown of great painters, full of mysterious and nnconfessed 
oolrirg, dim blue, and shadowy purple, and veiled gold, — but the 
Btuny grey and dismal brown of tho conventionalist. Uaduna 
de Genlis, whose general criticisms on painting are full of gutd 
Bense — singularly so, considering the age in which she lived*— 
has the following passage on this picture : — 

' I remember to have seen the painting you mention ; but I 

1 1 found nothing in it very hcantifuh' 
' You have seen it rain often enough ?' 

" ' Certainly. ' 

" ' Have you ever at such times observed the color of the 
clouds attentively? — how the dusky atmosphere obscures all ob- 
jects, makes them, if distant, disappear, or be seen with diffi- 
culty ? Had you paid a propr'r attention to these effects of rftin, 
you would have been amazed by the exactitude with which they 
are paint«d by Poussin.' "f 

§ 24. Madame de Oeulis is just in her appeal to n&ture, Int 
had not herself looked carefiiily enough to make her appeal »c- 
curate. She had noticed one of the principal effects of rain, 
but not the other. It is true that the dusky atmosphere "oli- 
Bcures all objects," but it is also true that Nature, never inUnd- 
ing the eye of man to he without deliglit, has provided aridh 
compensation for this shading of the tints with darkness, i" 
their brightening by mointure. Every color, wet, is twice M 
hrilliant as it is when dry ; and when distances are obscured by 



,. 



mist, and bright colors vanish from the sky, and gleams of atrn- 
shine from the earth, the foreground assumes all its loveliest 
hues, the grass and foliage revive into their perfect green, md 



I* I ought before to have montioned Madame de Gonlia as one of Ibn fc' 
wrilurs whose influence was alwaya oserted lo restore to tnitliful feclinpp 
^flf? persuade to simple enjoyments and puiaoixa, ftm ■^wawia aecesalils 
reason ia tbc frivolous world of liet 
/ Veilleea dii Chfiteau, vol. ii. 
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eTeryannbumfc rock glows into an ttgate. The coIotb of monn- 
taiu foregroandB can never be aeeu in perfection unleea they are 
wet ; nor ca>i moisture be entirely expresscil except byfulneSs of 
color. So that Poustiin, iu seitrch of a false sublimity, painting 
every object in his picture, vegotntlon and all. of one dull grey 
and brown, has actually renderod it impossible for an educated 
eye to conceive it as representing rain at idl ; it is a dry, vol- 
canic darkness. It may bo said that hud ho puintod tlio olfoct of 
rain truly, the picture, composed of the objects he has intro- 
duced, would have become too pretty for his purpose. But hia 
error, and the error of landscapists in general, is in seeking to 
ezpresB terror by false treatment, instead of going to Nature 
herself to ask her what she has appointed to be everlastingly ter- 
rible. The greatest genius would be shown by taking the scene 
in its plainest and most probable facts ; not seeking to change 
pity into fear, by denying tlie beauty of the world that was pass- 
ing away. But if it wore determined to excite fear, and fear 
only, it ought to have been done by imagining the true ghastli- 
nesB of the tottering cliffa of Ararat or Caucasus, aa thB heavy 
waves first smote against tJie promontories that until then had 
only known the thin fanning of the upper air of heaven ; — not 
by painting leaves and grass slate-grey. And a new world of 
rabliraity might be opened to ua, if any painter of power and 
feeling would devote himself, for a few months, to these solemn 
cliffa of the dark limestone Alps, and would only paint one of 
them, as it truly stands, not in rain nor storm, but in its own 
eternal sadness : perhaps beet on some fair summer evening, 
when its fearfal veil of immeasurable rock is breathed upon by 
warm air, and touched with fading rays of purple ; and all tliat 
it has of the melancholy of ruin, nningled with the might of en- 
durance, and the foreboding of danger, rises in its grey gloom 
against the gentle sky ; the soft wreaths of the evening clouds 
expiring along its ridges one by one, and leaving it, at last, with 
no light but that of its own cascades, standing like white pillars 
here and there along its sides, motionless and soundless in their 
distance. 

§ 35. nere, however, we must leave these more formidablft 
esauiples of the Alpino precipice, to examine feoaa Va.\di\,\i^ 
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Turner or by artiets in general, have been regarded as propetlj 
within the sphere of their art. 

Tiirner had in this respect some peculiar views induced liT 
'ly aseociatinn. It has already been noticed, in my pampliltt 
Pre-Raphaclittsm. that hie first conceptions of mountiun 
inery seem to have been tjikon from Yorkahire : and its ronnii- 
ed hills, far winding rivers, and broken limestone acara, tohm 
formed a typo in his mind to which he sought, as far as miglit 
be, to obtain some correspondent imagery in all other landacape. 
Hence, he almost always preferred to have a precipice low dom 
on the hillside, rather than near the top ; liked an extent at 
rounded slope above, and the vertical clifl to the water or vailej', 
better than the slope at the bottom and wall at the top (compure 
Fig, 13, p. 148) ; and had his attention early directed to thoae 
horizontal, or comparatively horizontal, beds of rock which usu- 
ally form the faces of precipices in the Yorkshire dales ; not, fl3 
in the Matterhorn, merely indicated by veined coloring on the 
surface of the smooth cliS, but projecting, or mouldering awsj. 
ifl deSnito successiona of ledges, cornices, or steps. 

g 36. This decided love of the slope, or bank above the wall^ 
rather than below it, is one of Turner's most marked idiosyn- 
crasies, and gives a character to his composition, as distingniahM 
from that of other men, perhaps more marked than any which 
are traceable in other features of it {except, perhaps, in his pear- 
shaped ideal of trees, of which more hereafter). For when 
mountains are striking to the general eye, they almost alwsj' 
have the higli crest or wall of cliff on the top of their elopes, 
rising from the plain first in mounds of meadow-land, ani 
bosses of rock, and studded softness of forest ; the brown 
tages peeping through grove above grove, until just where 
deep shade of the pines becomes blue or purple in the hi 
height, a red wall of upper precipice rises from the pasture li 
and frets the sky with glowing serration. Plate 40, oppoait 
represents a mass of mountain just above Villeneuvo, at the 
of the Lake of Geneva, in which the type of the struct) 
shown with singular clearneaa. Much of the scenery of w( 

Switzerland, and characteristLcaUy the whole of that of Sa' 

fa composed of mountains oi this Viuft. ■, Waft \wJ\BSfti ipHn% 
between 6'iiambery and GrenoWe, ^VwV V<Aia 'Oaa ^xraAa 

- . H 
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ChartreiiBO in the heart of it, is conBtructod entirely of bucIi 
maaaes ; and the Montagne de Vergi, which in like manner en- 
closes the narrow meadows and traceried cloisters of the Oon- 
Tent of the Riipo»oir, forms the most striking feature among all 
tlie mountains that border the valley of tlie Arve between CIubg 
and Geneva ; while ranges of cliffs presenting precisely the same 
tvpical characters frown above the bridge and fortroaa of Mont- 
Meillan, and enoloso, in light blue calm, the waters of the Lake, 

of Anncey. 

§ 27. Now, although in many of his drawings Turner 

acknowledgoB this structure, it seems always to be with some. 

degree of reluctance ; whereas he seizes with instant eagerness, 

rvery appearance of contentment, on forms of moantoin 
are rounded into banks above, and cut into precipices 
, as is the case in most elevated table-lands ; in the chalb 

eoteaux of the Seine, the basalt borders of the Bhine, and thw| 
lower gorges of the Alps ; so that while the most striking pieces 1 
«f natural mountain Bcenery usually rise from the plain under 
some such outline as that at a, Fig. 83, Turner always formed 
his compoaition, if possible, on such an arrangement us that 
a.tb. 

One reason for this ia clearly the greater simplicity of the | 
line. The simpler a lino ia, so that it be cunningly variedf 
icithia its simplieities, the grander it is ; and Turner likea to 
enclose all his broken crags by such a line as that at ft, just as 
we saw the classical composer, in our first plate, enclose the 
griffin's beak with breadth of wing. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
attribute his somewhat wilful and marked rejection of what 
enblimity there is in the other form, to 'Can mftuftB,cR, ^ ^JS-tV^ 
■iions; and Bincerely regret that the laacniMAcra esatiiise.^ 
"" B 6/ memory should have led l>\m to ^aas %o taMtio- otV«a 
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^VUfe in putting ft sublimity not properly belonging to them into 

^H the coteaux of Clainnont and Meauvcs, and tiiu vine terraces of 

^^ Bingen and Oberwesel ; leaving almost norecorded the natiiial 

sublimity, which he could never have exaggerated, of the pine- 

frinj^ed mountains of the Iscre, and the cloudy diadem of the 

Mout Vergi. 

g 38. In all caaea of this kind, it is difficult to eayhovfai 
harm and how far good have rcsolted from what uuqueEtionabI; 
haa in it something of both. It is to be regretted that Turner's 
studies should have been warped, by early aSection, from tl 
Alps to the Rhine ; but the fact of his feeling this early a: 
tion, and being thus strongly influenced by it through his 1^ 
is indicative of that eensibility which was at the root of all 111 
greatness. Other artists are led away by foreign sublimitieaand 
distant interests ; delighting always in that which is moat 
markedly strange, and quaintly contrary to the scenery of tlieit 
homes. But Turner evidently felt that the claims upon his re- 
gard possessed by those places which first had opened to liim 
the joy, and the labor, of his life, could never bo superseded ; no 
Alpine cloud could efface, no Italian sunbeam outshine, the mem- 
ory of the pleasant dales and days of Rokeby itnd Bolton ; anii 
many a simple promontory; dim with soathern olive, — manj* 
low clifE that stooped unnoticed over some alien wjive, was re- 
corded by him with a love, and delieute care, that were tbe 
shadows of old thoughts and long-lost delights, whose c 
yet hung like morning mist above the chanting waves of Wliad 
and Greta. 

§ 29. The first instance, therefore, of Turner's mounla^ 
drawing which I endeavored to give accurately, in this I; 
was fi-om those shores of Wharfe which, I believe, he neS 
conld revisit without tears ; nay, which for all the latter para 
his life, he never could even speak of, but his voice faltered. 
will now examine this instance with greater care. 

It is first to be remembered that in every one of hia En^ 
or French drawings. Turner's mind was, in two great inatinJ 
at variance with itself. The offeciiom of it clung, as we 1 

juat seen, to humble scenery, and gentle wildness ot paste 

Jjfe. But the admiration oi it was, moiia feoa kb^ Q'Onw *LAiafc't 
whatsoever, fastened on largeness ot Bca\e. \l\.t\i. ?a \\w,\\wjii. 
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be iras attached to th» narrow meadows and roundod knolls 
England ; by all hia imagination he was urged to the reverem 
of cndlesB Tales and measureless hills ; nor could any scene bs' 
too contracted for his love, or too vast for his amhition. Hence, 
when he returned to English scenery after hia first studies in 
Savny an4 Dauphin6, he was continually endeavoring to 
cile old fondnesses with- new sublimities ; and, as in Switzerland 
he chose rounded Alps for the love of Yorkshire, so in York- 
shire he exaggerated scale, in memory of Switzerland, and gave 
to Ingleborough, seen from Hornby Caatle, in great part 
pression of cloudy majesty and height which he had seen in thaj 
Alps from Grenoble. Wo must continually remember these twoJ 
opposite instincts as we esamine the Turnerian topography of' 
bis subject of Bolton Abbey. 

§ 30. The Abbey is placed, as most lovera of our English 
Bcenery know well, on a little promontory of level park landj 
enclosed by one of the sweeps of the AV'harfe. On the other side 
of the river, the flank of the dale rises in a pretty wooded brow, 
which the river, leaning against, has cut into two or three some- 
what bold masses of rock, steep to the water's edge, but feath- 
ered above with copse of ash and oak. Above these rocks, the 
hills are rounded softly upwards to the moorland ; the entire 
height of the brow towards the river being perhaps two hnndred 
feet, and the rocky parts of it not above forty or fifty, so that 
the general impression upon the eye is that the hill is little more 
than twice the height of the ruins, or of the gronps of noble ash 
trees which encircle them. One of these groups is conspieuong 
above the rest, growing on the very shore of the tongue of land 
which projects into the river, whose clear brown water, stealing 
first in mere threads between the separate pebbles of shingle, 
and eddying in soft golden lines towards its central currents, 
flows out of amber into ebony, and glides calm and deep below 
the rock on the opposite shore. 

* g 31. Except in this stony bed of the stream, the scene pos- 
sefises very little more aspect of monntain character than belongs 
to some of tlie park and meadow land under the chalk hills near 
Henley and Maidenhead ; and if it were lavlVlviW^ ita-s-am^l!!. 
points, and on its true scale, would hardly moTe afieitA '■'' ' 
iaatJon of the epecUtor, nnless he traced, -witV 
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never from any eppctator to bo hoped, the evidence of noWer 

character in the pebliled shore and unconspicuous rock. But 

the scene in reality does affect the imaf^ination strongly, und in 

^^k a way wholly different from lowland hill Ecenery. A little 

^^■-JarthcF up the vulley the limestone Eummits rise, and that atcep' 

^^P ]y, to a height of twelve hundred feet above the river, wliioh 

foams between them in the narrow and dangerous channel ol 

the Strid. Moble moorlands extend above, purple with lienth, 

and broken into scars and glens, and around every soft tuftot 

wood, and gentle extent of meadow, throughout the dale, thei* 

Boata a feeling of this niouutaiu power, and an instinctive Bp- 

prehension of the strength and greatness of the wild northern 

»land. 
g 32. It is to the association of this power and border stoni- 
aiesB with the sweet peace and tender decay of Bolton Priory, 
that the Ecene owes its distinotive charm. The feelings excit«d 
by both characters are definitely connected by the melaccholj 
tradition of the circumstances to which the Abbey owes its ori- 
gin ; and yet fnjther durkeQcd by the nearer memory ol tlis 
death, in the same spot which betrayed the boy of ilgremont, of 
another, as young, aa tboughtlesB, and as beloved. 

r" The Bitttely priory was reared, 
f And Wliurfe, aa he moved along, 

^ To matins Joined a mournful voi(«, 

Not failed at evensong." 
All this association of various awe, and noble mingling of' 
fiionntain strength with religious fear, Turner had to suggest. 
or he would not have drawn Bolton Abbey. He goes down to 
the shingly shore ; forthe Abhcy is but the child of the Wharifl ; 
— it is the river, the great cause of the Abbey, wliich shall 1« 
liis main subject ; only the extremity of the ruin itself is seen 
between the stems of the ash tree ; but the waves of the Wharffl 
are studied with a care which renders this drawing nniqna 
among Turner's works, for its expression of the eddies of » 
slow mountain stream, and of their pausing in treacherous deptii 
beneath the hollowed rocks. 

On the opposite shore ia a singular jotting angle of tlrt 
Bhales, forming the principaV ieatuTtt oi 'iXie Xii-o iS\%& ti 
water's edge. Turner f astena on. \t a& tiaa ou\^ w«isM*,T| 
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draws it with notable care, and then magnifies it, by diminish- 
ing the trees on its top to one fifth of their real size, so that 
what would else have been little more than a atony hank becomes 
a tme precipice, on a scale completely suggestive of the heights 
behind. The hill beyond is in like manner lifted into a more 
njunded, but still precipitons, eminence, reaching the utmost 
admissible elevation of ten or twelve hundred feet (measurable 
by the trees upon it). I have engraved this entire portion of the 
drawing of the real size, on the opposite page ; the engraving of the 
■whole drawing, published in the England Series, is also easily 
accessible. 

g 33. Not knowing accurately to what group of the York- 
ehire limestones the rocks opposite the Abbey belonged, or their re- 
lation to the sandstones ut tho 
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Strid, I wrote to ask my kind 
friend Professor Phillips, who 
instantly sent me a little geolog- 
ical sketch of the position of 
these "Toredale Shules," add- 
ing this interesting note : " The 
black shales opposite the Abbey 
are curiously tinted at the sur- 
ft,ce, and are contorted. Most 
artists give them the appearance 
of solid massive rocks ; nor is 
this altogether wrong, especially ^'"^ ^ 

Vhen tho natural joints of the shale appear prominent after par- 
ticular accidents ; they should, however, never be made to re- 
semble [i.e. in solidity] limestone or gritstone." 

Now the Yoredale shales are members of the group of rocks 
"Which I have called slaty coherente, and correspond very closely 
to those portions of the Alpine slates described in Chap, x, § 4 ; 
their main character is continiial separation into fine flakes, 
more or less of Dante's " iron-colored grain ;" which, hawever, 
on a large scale, form those somewhat solid-looking masses to 
which Mr. Phillips alludes in his letter, and which ho describes, 
in his recently published Geology, in the following ^ewet^i 
teriDF : "The abaha ot thia tract are nenaW^ OiatV, n^tisa, wA 
laaile. and traverged by extremely long Btra\g)[vt \om.\a, ftwSSw^ 
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^^K tlio rock into rhomboidal prismB *' (i.e. prisma of the shape C| 
^^H Pig. 83, in the Boction). 

^^M g 34. Tamer hud, thcrGforo, these four things to show:— 
^^B 1. Flaky division horizontally ; 2. Divieion by rhomboidal joints; 
^^M 8. Mat^sy itjipeuninco occusionally, somewhat concealing tlie 
^^P jtrtictiire ; 4. Ijocal contortion of the beds. (See passage quot- 
^ ed of Mr. Pbillips'a letter). 

Kxamiiic, then, the plate jnst given (13 a). The cleavsgeflf 
the shaleu runs diagonally up from left \o 
right ; note eapceially how delicately it nun 
np through the foreground rock, and is inBiit- 
ed upon, juet at the brow of it, in the auguk 
Btep'like fragments ; compare also the etching 
in the first volume. Then note the upright 
pillars in the distance, marked especially u 
rhomboidal by being drawn with the cleavagfl 
etill sloping up on the returning side, as at s, 
Fig. 83j not as ut J, which would be their *8- 
peet if tboy were s<[nare ; and then the indica- 
tion of in terruptiou in the structure at thfl 
brow of the main cliff, where, as well as on &s 
nciircr mass, exposure to the weather hu 
rounded away the cleavages.. 

This projection, as before mentioned, dow 
exist at the spot ; and I believe ia partly Wi 
indication of the contortion in the beds allMt, 
ed to by Mr. Phillips ; but no one bat Tni 
wonld have fastened on it, as in anywise 
Berviag special attention. 

For the rest, no words are of any 
Bxplain the subtle fidelity with which thei 
nor ronndinga and cleavages have been 
t^ressed by him. Fidelity of this kind can only be estimated 
ly WQrkers : if the reader can himself draw a bit of natntiJ 
precipice in Yoredale shale, and then copy a bit of the exil- 
ing, he will find some measure of the diSerenco between Tnr- 
ner'a work and other people's, and not otherwise ; althoiigli> 
■'without aiij such labor, he may at onca -^tcftvift yoat there is* 
*'~!renee, and a wide one, — bo -w^Ae, &«■''■ "^^'f^'^^'^'^'^^'^^'^''^' 
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' ing to compare tlio Turnerian work with in previous art. Here, 
however. Fig. 84, ia a rock of Claude's {Liber Veritatie, No. 91, 
on the left hand), whicli is something of the shape of Turner's, 
and professes to be crested in like mauner with copse-wood. 
The reader may " compure" as much as ho likes, or can, of it. 

g 35. In fact, as I ekid some time ago, the whole landscape 
of Claude was nothing but a more or less softened continuance 
of the old traditions of missal -pain ting, of which I gave exam- 
ples in the previous volume. The general notion of rock which 
may be traced in the earliest work, as Figs. 1 and 3 in Plate 10 
Vol. HI. is of an upright maea cut out with an adze ; as art ad- 
vances, the painters begin to perceive horizontal stratification, 
and, as in all the four other examples of that plate, show some- 
thing like true rendering of 
the fracture of i-ocks in ver- 
tical joints with superim- 
posed projecting masses. 
They insist on this type, 
thinking it frowning or pic- 
turesque, and usually exhib- 
it it to more advantage by 
putting a convent, hennit- 
agSj or castle on the projec- 
tiOQ of the crag. In the 
lllne backgrounds of the 
missals the projection is of- 
ten wildly extravagant ; for instance, the MS, Additional, 11,698 1 
Brit. Mus., has all Its backgrounds composed of blue rocks with ^ 
towers upon them, of which Fig. 85 ia a characteristic example 
(magnified in scale about one-third ; but, I think, rather dimin- 
ished in extravagance of projection). It ia infinitely better drawn 
than Claude's rocks ever are, in the expression of cleavage ; hut 
certainly somewhat too bold in standing. Then, in more elabor- 
ate work, we get conditions of precipice like Fig. 3 in Plate 10, 
which, indeed, is not ill-drawn in many respects ; and the book j 
from which it is taken shows other evidences of a love of natur»J 
Boffioiently rai-e at the period, though joined (\qb 
of the grotesque: for instance, the writer, gnm^fl 
the natural productions of Saxony, illustratea luft ^ 
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Tlew of the salt mines ; he representB the brine-spring, conducted 
bj a wooden trough from the rock into an evaporating-house 
woere it is received in a pan, under which he haa painted scarlet 
flames of fire with singular skill ; and the rock out of which the 
brine flows is in its general cleavages the best I ever saw drawo 
by mediseval art. But it ia carefully wrought to the reaemblance 
of a grotcGfjue human head. 

§ 36. This bolder quaintness of the missals is very elightly 
modified in religious paintings of 
the period. Fig. 86, by Cima da 
Conegliano, a Venetian, No. 173 
in the Louvre, compared with 
Fig. 3 of Plate 10 (Flemish), wiU 
show the kind of received tradi- 
tion about rocks current through- 
out Europe. Claude takes up 
this tradition, and, merely mak- 
-^^^^^mKi^ ™g the rocks a little clumsier, and 

»^^^^^^ more weedy, produces auch con- 

jri^^^ ditiouB as Fig. 87 (Liber Yerita- 

S^mfn^ *'8, No. 91, with Fig. 84 above) ; 

^BBb^^ while the orthodox door or arch- 

jiflffiS^^^p way at the bottom is developed 

mS^a^^^ff ii'to the Homeric cave, shaded 

B^B^MBiSlmfLA with laurels, and some ships are 
put underneath it, or seen 
through it, at impossible anchor- 
ages. 

§ 37. Fig. 87 is generally 

characteristic, not only of Claude, 

but of the other painters of the 

Renaissance period, because they 

were all equally fond of representing this overhanging of rocks 

■with buildings on the top, and weeds drooping into the air over 

tne edge, always thinking to get sublimity by exaggerating tfe 

projection, and never able to feel or understand the simplioiti 

ot real rock lines ; not that they wore in want of examplm 

around them : on the contrar-y,ft\OM^''^ie-ma\Tv\4e.a.-waB tcadi- ' 

tional, the modifications oi it ate tA'sos* ^^'^^^'W.e w ftv'iiXo^w. 
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iBseg of limestone and tcfa which ekirt the Alps und Apcn- 
les, and which have, in reality, long contrncted habits of 
iding over their haaes ; being, both by Virgil and Homer, 
)kenoI always as "hanging" or "over-roofed" rocks. But then 
ly have a way of doing it rather different from the Renaissance 
•.BS of them. Hei-e, for Instance (Plate 41), is a real hanging 
:k, with a castlo on the top of it, and (HaTtfpttpr/i) laurel, all 
iiu fact, from Arena, on the Lago Maggiore ; and, I believe, 
e reader, though we havo not as yet said anything about lines. 




I at once, on comparing it with Fig. 87, recognize the differ- 
e between the true parabolic flow of the rock-lines and the 
□pbacked deformity of Claude ; and, still more, the differ- 
B between the delicate overhanging of the natural cliff, can- 
iBly dimiuiEhed as itgets higher*, and the ideal danger of the 
BT Veritatis. 

The ncttial extent of the projection remaining Ihe swave ftww,\^c«!i\,,'Oaa 
> of toapended slope, for that reafion, diminlBheB u llite daS. SaateMSft'ov 
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§ 38. And the fact is, generally, that natural cliffs are toij 1 
.efiutioue how they overhang, and that the artist who represente 
thcni as doing so in any extravagant degree entirely destroys iho 
sublimity which he hoped to increase, for the simple reasontlist 
he takes away the whole rnck-nature, or at least that part nf it 
which depends upon weight. The instinct of t" 




^nwi 



fuaeB to believe that the rock is ponderous when it oTerhanfl 
iar, and it has no more real effect upon him than the ii 
■■ka of a fairy tale. 
Though, therefore, the subject sketched on this page is b 

tJy trifling in itaelfjitia importaut aa a perfect general | 

"/ tjbe oyerhauging of that kiud ol -^letv^Vcftt, aai (A >evi45 \c^^ 
in which thej aje connected -witV tUii \iw\V* «.\i<i-)^, -5\^, '^ 
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lowa its abstract leading Udob, conaisting of one great parabolto 
nex y falling to the brow, curved aqneoiiB lines down the pre- 
pice face, and the springing linea of its vegetation, opposed 
y contrary ourves on the farther cliff. Such an arrangement, 
■ith or without Tegetation, may take place on a small or large 
^e ; but a bolder projection than this, except by rare accident, 
nd on a small scale, cannot. If the reader will glance back to 
*kte 37, and observe the arrangement of the precipicea on the 
ight hand, he will now better understand what Turner means by 
ihem. But the whole question of the beauty of this form, or mode 
if its development, rosts on the nature of the bank above the 
iliffs, and of the aqueous forces tliat carved it ; and this diacns- 
ion of the nature of banks, as It will take some time, had better 
)e referred to next chapter. One or two more points are, how- 
>'er, to be stated here. 

§ 33. For tlie reader has probably been already considering 
low it is that these overhanging cliffs are formed at all, and 
'liy they appear thus to be consumed away at the bottom. 
iimetimes if of soft material they actually are so consumed by 
^e quicker trickling of streamlets at the base than at the sum- 
mit, or by the general action of damp in decomposing the rock. 
But in the noblest instances, such cli£Es are constructed as at c 
^ Pig. 73, above, and the inward retirement of the precipice is 
ieresnlt of their tendency to break at right angles to the beds, 
■Modified according to the power of the rock to support itself, 
Wd the aqueous action from above or below. 

I have before alluded (in p. 157) to this somewhat perilous 
Arrangement permitted in the secondary strata. The danger, be 
It observed, is not of the fall of the hrow of the precipice, which 
Qeier takes place on a Iarg» scale iu rocks of this kind (compare 
i3of this chapter), but of the sliding of one bed completely 
way from another, and the whole mass coming down together, 
lat even this, though it has several times occurred in Switzer- 
tnd, is not a whit more likely to happen when the precipice is 
srrific than when it is insignificant. The danger results from 
le imperfect adhesion of the mountain beds ; not at all from 
le external form of them. A cliff, which is in aspect absolute- 
awful, may hardlj, in the part o£ it that of eT\va."[i^s, bA&. is-ms 
ousandtb part to the gravitating po'wei oi t\i« eivfeti ■(&»»& "J 
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^^ the roclfB above ; and, for the comfort of nprvons travelleK, 
thpy may be assured tbat they are often in more danger unto 
the gentle slopes of a pleasoiilly wooded bill, than uuder tiia 
most terrific cliSs of tbe Eiger or Juiigfruu. 

§ 40. The most interesting examples of these cliffs m 
usually to bo seen impendent above strong torrents, which, if 
forced originally to run in a valley, such as a in Fig, 89, beur- 
ing the relation tbero shown to the inclination of beds on eaeli 
Bide, will not, if the cleayage is across the beds, cut their chan- 
nel straight down, but in an inclined direction, correspondent 
to the cleavage, as at b. If the operation be carried far, bo as 
to undermine one side of the ravine too serionsly. the nnlie^ 
^^ mined masses fall, partially choke the torrent, and give it a nOT_ 
^^L direction of force, or diminish its sawing power by breakingil 

^V among the fallen masses, eo that the cliS never becomes 
high in such an impendent form ; but the trench is hewn di 
wards in a direction irregularly vertical. Among the limeai 
on the north aide of the Valles, tliey being just soft enoughs 
yield easily to the water, and yet so hard as to maintain the 
selves in massy precipices, when once hewn to the shape, there 
are defiles of whose depth and proportions I am almost afraid Uy 
state what I believe to be the measurements, so much do Ihej 
differ from any which I have seen assigned by scientific men ^ 
the limits of precipitous formation. I can only say that my 
deliberate impression of tbe great ravine cut by the torrent 
which descends from the Aletach glacier, ahoiit half way between 
the glacier and Brieg, was, that its depth is between a thousand 
and fifteen hundred feet, by a bteadt\i ol butweeo. fori^ aiA 
Aundred. 
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^^^^nt I could not get to the edge of iU cliffs, for the topa 
rounded nwiiy iuto the chasm, and, of course, all actual measare- 
ment was impossible. Tliere ftre other similar clefts between 
the Bietschhorn and tlie Gemmi ; and the one before spoken of 
at ArdoD, about five mOes below Sion, though quite unlmpor- i 
tant in comparison, prcsentseome boldly overhanging preciplcea \ 
easily observed by the passing traveller, as they are close to the 
rood. The glen through which the torrent of the Tricnt 
descends into the valley of the Rhone, near Martigny, though 
not above three or four hundred feet deep, is also notable for its 
narrowness, and for the magnificent hardness of the rock 
through which it is cut, — a gneiss twisted with quartz into un- 
dulations like those of a Damascus sabre, and as compact as its 
steel. . 

§ 41. It is not possible to get the complete expression ol. I 
these ravines, any more than of the apse of a G-othtc cathedral, 
into a picture, as their elevation cannot be drawn on a vertical 
plane in front of the eye, the head needing to he thrown hack, 
in order to measure their height, or stooped to penetrate their 
depth. But the stmctare and expression of the entrance to one 
of them have been made by Turner the theme of his subhme 
mountain -study (Mill near the Grande Chartreuse) in the Liber 
Studiorum ; nor does he seem ever to have been weary of recur- 
ring for vai-ious precipice-subject, to the ravines of the Via 
Mala and St. Gothard. I will not injure any of these — hia 
Bobleat works — by giving imperfect copies of them ; the reader 
lu now data enough whereby to judge, when he meeta with 
tbem, whether they are well done or ill ; and, indeed, all that I 
aa endeavoring to do here, ns often aforesaid, is only to get 
B0III6 laws of the simplest kind understood and accepted, so as 
to maUe people who care at all for justice to make a stand at 
vnoe beside the modern mountain-drawing, as distinguished 
from Salvator'a, or Claude's, or any other spurious work. Take, 
for instance, such a law as this of the general oblique inclination 
of a torrent's sides. Fig. 89, aud compare the Turneriau gorge 
in the distance of Plato 21 hero, or of the Grande Chartreuse 
subject in the Liber Studiorum, and consider whether answheia 
^^tf»,ia art you can find similar cxpreBsiona ot t\\e\8."«, 
^^^K WeJJ; but you have come to no couc^usiona ia1| 
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^BnspectiDg the Beauty of Precipices ; and that waa your pro- 

^KfesBed businoaa with them." 

^H I &m not Bure that the idea of beauty was meant in genera! 

^^ to be very strictly connected with Bueb mountain forma : onfl 
does not, instinctively, spook or think of a "Beautiful Preci- 
pice." They have, however, their beauty, and it ia infinite; 
yet BO dependent on help or change from other things, on the 
way the pines crest them, or the wateriallB color them, or Uie 
cloads isolate them, that I do not choose to dwell liere on any 
of their perfect aspects, as they cannot be reasoned of by antici- 
pating inquiries into other matcriats of landscape. 

Thus, I have much to say of the cliffs of Grindelwald and 
the Chartreuse, but all so dependent upon certain facts belong- 
ing to pine vegetation, that I am compelled to defer it to the 
next volume ; nor do I much regret this ; because it scemB to 
me that, without any setting forth, or rather beyond all setting 
forth, the Alpine precipices have a fascination about them wUoii 
is sufficiently felt by the spectator in general, and even by the 
artist ; only they have not been properly drawn, because people 

■ not usually attribute the magnificence of their effect to 
fling details which really are its elements ; and, therefore,- 
mmon drawings of Swiss scenery we see all kinds of efforts, 
sublimity by exaggeration of the projection of the mass, or 
obscurity, or blueness or aerial tint, — by everything, in 
except the one needful thing, — plain drawing of the 
Therefore in this chapter I have endeavored to direct the : 
to a severe mathematical estimate of precipice outline, anc 
make liim dwell, not on the immediately pathetic or imprec 
aspect of cliffs, which all men feel readily enough, but on 
internal structure. For he may rest assured that, 
terhom is built of mica fiakea, so every great pictorial im] 
sion in scenery of this kind is to bo reached by little and litl 
the cliff must be built in the picture as it was probably in real ' 
ity — inch by inch ; and the work will, in the end, have moat^ 
power which was begun with most patience. No man is fit tc^ 
paint Swiss scenery nntil ho can place himself front to fron^ 
with one of those miglity crags, in broad dayliglit, with nC^ 
"effect" to aid him, and work it out, \3wa ^I'j bosa, only wi^^ 
each conventionality as its inRnitufte Teuie^B M-uwioviaKv^ ^^H 
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have seen that a literal fac-simile is Impossible, jnst as a literal 
fac-simile of tlie carving of an entire cathtidral front is impoB- 
sible. But it is as vain to endeavor to give any conception of 
an Alpine cliff without minuteness of detail, and by mere bruailth 
of effect, as it would bo to give a conception of the fu^adea of 
Bouen or RheiniB, without indicating any statues or foliation, 
When the statues and foliation are once got, as much blue mist 
and thundercloud as you choose, but not before. 

g 43. I commend, therefore, in conclusion, the precipice to 
the artisVa pal ience ; to which there is this farther and final en- 
couragement, that, though one of the most difficult of subjects, 
it is one of the kindest of sitters. A group of trees changes the 
color of its leafage from week to week, and its positiofl from day 
to day ; it is sometimes languid with heat, and sometimes heavy 
■with rain ; the torrent swells or falls in shower or sun ; the 
beat leaves of the foreground may be dined npon by cattle, or 
trampled by unwelcome investigators of the chosen scene. But 
fhe cliff can neither be eaten nor trampled down ; neither 
bowed by the shower nor withered by the heat : it ia always 
ready for ns when we are inclined to labor ; will always wait for 
na when we would rest ; and, what is beat of all, will always talk 
to aa when we are inclined to converse. With its own patient 
snd Tietorious presence, cleaving daily through cloud after 
cloud, and reappearing still through the tempest drift, lofty and 
Eerene amidst the passing rents of blue, it seems partly to re- 
buke, and party to guard, and partly to calm and chasten, the 
agitations of the feeble hnman soul that watches it ; and that must 
be indeed a dark pei-plexity, or a grievous pain, which will not 
be in some degree enlightened or relieved by the vision of it, 
when the evening shadows are blue on its foundation, and the 
Wt rays of the sunset resting in the fair height of its golden Fur* 
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CHAPTEH XVn. 
EESCLTINQ P0RU8 :— BOUETHLT, BA3TK8. 

§ 1, DcRiNO all OHP paat investigationa of hill form, *fl 
have been obliged to refer continually to certain results produced 
by the action of descending Htreama or falling stooea. The 
actual contours assumed by any mountain range towards itji foot 
depend usually more upon this torrent sculpture than on the 
original conformation of the masses ; the e:(istiiig hill aide ii 
commonly an accumulation of debris ; the existing glen cott- 
monly an excavated watercourse ; and it is only here and then 
that portions of rock, retaining impress of their original foiDj 
jut from the bank, or shelve across the stream. 

§ 2. Now this sculpture by streams, or by gradual weatlie> 
ing, is the finishing work by ivhich Nature brings her mountain 
forma into the state in which she intends ua generally to obaerra 
and love them. The violent convulsion or disruption by wtidi 
she first raises and separates the masses may frequently be in- 
tended to produce impressions of terror rather than of beauty ; but 
the laws which are in constant operation ou all noble and en- 
during scenery must assuredly be intended to produce result* 
grateful to men. Therefore, as in this final pencilling <rf 
Nature's we shall probably find her ideas of mountain beauQ 
moat definitely expressed, it may be well that, before enterinS 
on this part of onr subject, we should recapitulate the Uiwste- 
Bpecting beauty of form which we arrived at in the abstract. 

I 3. Glancing back to the fourteenth and fifteenth pa* 
graphs of the chapter on Infinity, in the second volume, andt« 
the third and tenth of the chaptera on Unity, the reader will 
find that abstract beauty of form is supposed to depend on con- 
tinually varied curvatures ot \\T\e aai aarfaca, associated Boi" 
produce an effect of some oiuty Mno'a% ftwiins^-s^, M&.'®! 
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poaed, in order to give them value, by more or leas straight o 
rugged lines. 

The reader will, perhaps, here ask why, if both the straigh 
and curved lines are necessary, one should be considered mor 
beautiful than the other. Exactly as we consider light beauti 
f al and darkness ugly, in the abstract, though both are essentia 
to all beauty. Darkness mingled with color 
gives the delight of its depth or power ; even 
pure blackness, in spots or chequered pat- 
terns, is often exquisitely delightful; and yet 
we do not therefore consider, in the abstract, 
blackness to be beautiful. 

Just in the same way straightness mingled 
with curvature, that is to say, the close ap- 
proximation of part of any curve to a straight 
line, gives to such curve all its spring, power, 
and nobleness : and even perfect straightness, 
limiting curves, or opposing them, is often 
pleasurable : yet, in the abstract, straightness 
is always ugly, and curvature always beautiful. 

Thus, in the figure at the side, the eye will 
inatantly prefer tlie semicirele to the straight 
line; the trefoil (composed of three semicir- 
cles) to the triangle ; and the cinqfoil to the 
pentagon. The mathematician may perhaps 
feel an opposite preference ; but he must be 
conscious that he does so under the influence 
of feelings quite different from those with 
■which he would admire (if he ever does ad- 
mire) a picture or statue ; and that if he could 
free himself from those associations, his judg- 
ment of the relative agreeableness of the forma 
would be altered. He may rest assured that, 
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by the natural instinct of the eye and thought, the preference ia 

('ven instantly, and always, to the curved form ; and that no 
[XDoa being of unprejudiced perceptions would desire to substjuu 
te triangles for the ordinary shapes of clover leaves, or pentq 
Iw for those of poteutilloB. 
p 4, A]] curvature, however, is not er\uaW^ ' 
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the examination of the laws which render one cnrre more bean- 
tif nl than another, would, if carried ont to any completeness, 
alone reqnire a volnme. The following few examples will be 
enough to pnt the reader in the way of pursuing the subject for 
himself. 

Take any number of lines, ab, h c, c d, &c.. Fig. 91, bearing 
any fixed proportion to each other. In this figure, b c ib one 
third longer than a b, and c d than b c ; and so on. Arrange 
them in succession, keeping the inclination, or angle, which 
each makes with the preceding one always the same. Then a 
curve drawn through the extremities of the lines will be a 
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Ko. 91. 

beautiful curve ; for it is governed by consistent laws ; every 
part of it is connected by those laws with every other, yet every 
part is different from every other ; and the mode of its con- 
struction implies the possibility of its continuance to infinity ; 
it would never return upon itself though prolonged for ever. 
These characters must be possessed by every perfectly beautiful 
curve. 

If we make the difference between the component or measuring 
lines less, as in Fig. 92, in which each line is longer than the pre- 
ceding one only by a fifth, the curve will be more contracted 
and less beautiful. If we enlarge the difference, as in Pig. 93, 
in which each line is double the ptec^^m^ on^, t\v^ Q.xv.^e will 
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suggest a more rapid proceeding into infinite space, and will be 
more beautiful. Of two curves, the same in other respects, that 




Fio. 93. 



^hiQh suggests the quickest attainment of infinity is always the 
^ost beautif uL 
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8 5. These three curves being all governed by the eam^ gaiL. 
^^J law, with a difference only in dimenaioiia ol \«kfi»> Vi^^^^ 
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ith all the other carveB so conatnictible, varied as they may Is 
finitely, either by changing the lengths of line, or the inclina- 
tion of the lines to each other, are 
considered by mathematicians only 
as one curve, having thia pecnliar 
chiiracter about it, different from 
that of most other infinite lines, tii^ 
any portion of it is a magnified rep- 
etition of the preceding portion; 
that is to say, the portion between ( 
and ff is precisely what that between 
c and e would look, if seen through 
a lens which magnified somewhat 
more than twice. There is therefore 
a peculiar equanimity and harmonf 
about the look of lines of this kind, 
differing, I think, from the eiprea- 
Bion of any others except the circle. 
Beyond the point a the curve msj 
be imagined to continne to an infini 
ite degree of Bmallneas, always cir. 
cling nearer and nearer to a point, 
which, however, it can never reath- 
§ 6. Again : if, along the hori- 
zontal line, A B, Fig. 94, we measun 
any number of equal distancea, i S, 
b c, &c., and raise perpendicnlafi 
from the points b, c, d, &c., of whicli 
/ each perpendicular shall be longer, 

r by some given proportion (in tl''' 

/ figure it is one third), than the pre- 

/ ceding one, the curve x y, traced 

through their extremities, will eon- 
tinnally change its direction, but 
will advance into space in the direc- 
tion of y as long as we continue to 
measure distances along the line A ^ 
and more to the nature of a straight lin^i 



|]wa^s inclining 

let never becoming one, e^fcu \i co-a^iv'cui.fti. ^ \Q.&nity, 
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'OQld, in like mannGr, continue to infinity in the direction 
=«r, always approaching the line a b, yet never touching it. 

g 7. An infinite number of different lines, more or iesa 
l«nt in curvature according to the measurements we adopt 
•designing them, are included, or defined, by each of the laws 
3 ust explained. But the number of tlieae laws themselves is 
^Ibo infinite. There is no limit to the multitude of conditions 
"^'hieh may be invented, each producing a group of curves of a 
certain common nature. Some of these laws, indeed, produce 
eingle curves, which, like the circle, can vary only in size ; but, 
ior the most part, they vary also, like the lines we have just 
■traced, in the rapidity of their curvature. Among these innttt 
merable lines, however, there is one source of difference in char- 
acter which divides them, infinite as they are in number, into 
two great classes. The first class consists of those which are 
limited in their course, either ending abmptly, or returning to 
some point from which they set out ; the second class, of those 
lines ■whose nature is to proceed for ever into space. Any por- 
tion of a circle, for instance, is, by the law of its being, com- 
Klled, if it continue its course, to return to the point from which it 
i out ; so also any portion of the oval curve (called an ellipse), 
odaced by cutting a cylinder obliquely across. And if a single 
point be marked on the rim of a carriage wheel, this point, aa 
the wheel rolls along the road, wil! trace a curve in the air from 
one part of the road to another, which is called a cycloid, and 
to which the law of its existence appoints that it shall always 
I follow a similar course, and be terminated by the level line on 

which the wheel rolls. All such curves are of inferior beauty; 
and the curves which are incapable of being completely drawn, 
becaafle, as in the two cases above given, the law of their being 
snppoees them to proceed for over into space, are of a higher 
beauty. 

§ 8. Thus, in the very first elements of form, a lesson is. 
given ns as to the true source of the nobleness and cbooseablenese 
of all tilings. The two classes of curves thus sternly separated 
from each other, may most properly be distinguished as the 
" Mortal and Immortal Curves ;" the one having an appointed 
term of existence, the other ahsohiicly mcoTl^M|Hw^v& ^Gtx^^ 
endJess, only to be seen or grasped during & 
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'ilieir cotirse. And it is fonnd universally that the class tavhieb 
the human mind is attached for its chief enjoyment oretlA 
Endless or Immortal lines. 

Nay," but the reader answers, " what right have yi 

say that one class is more beautiful than the other ? SuppoiK 

like the finite curves best, who shall say which of as i% 

ight?" 

No one. It is simply a question of esperience. You ml 
not, I think, continue to like the finite curves beat as you ct 
template them carefully, and compare them with the < 

id if you Hhould do so, it then yet becomes a question k 
lecided by longer trial, or more widely canvassed opinion. AnJ 
when we find on examination that every form which, by tl 
consent of human kind, has been received as lovely, in vase 
flowing ornaments, embroideries, and all other things dependw 
on abstract line, is composed of these infinite curve 
Nature uses them for every important contour, small or latgi 
which she desires to recommend to human observance, we si 
not, I think, doiibt that the preference of such lines is a sign I 
healthy iaste, and true instinct. 

§ 10. I am not sure, however, how far the delightfulneas 
such line, is owing, not merely to their expression of infinitj 
but also to that of restraint or moderation. Compare Stones a 
Venice, vol. iii. chap. i. § 9, where the subject is entered inl 
at some length. Certainly the beauty of such curvature is o^ 
ing, in a considerable degree, to both expressions ; but when H 
line is sharply terminated, perhaps more to that of moderatiq 
than of infinity. For the moat part, gentle or subdued sonndi 
and gentle or subdued colors, are more pleasing than either i 
their utmost force ; nevertheless,, in all the noblest compw 
tiona, this utmost power is permitted, but only for a short tiffl 
or over a small space. Music must rise to its utmost loudnM 
and fall from it ; color must be gradated to its extreme brigW 
ness, and descend from it ; and I believe that absolutely perfe? 
treatment would, in either case, permit the intenseet sound af 
purest color only for a point or for a moment. i 

Curvature is regulated by precisely the same laws. Fortl 
most part, delicate or slight cuTvatu-ve ia move agreeable tlu 
violent or rapid curvature ■, nevcvt\\e\efta, \\i &e.\ifti.\, (mvk^ 
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tions, violent carvatnre ia permitted, but permitted only 

Ismail spocea in the curve. 

§ H. The right line is to the curve what monotony is to 

*nelody, and what unvaried color ia to gradated color. And as 
often the sweetest muaic is bo low and continuous aa to approach 
a monotone ; and as often the Bweetest gradations so delicate 
and subdued as to approach to flatness, so the finest curves are 
apt to hover about the right line, nearly coinciding with it for a 
long space of their curve ; never abso- 
lutely loamg their own curvilinear 
oharacter, but apparently every mo- 
ment on the point of merging into the 
right line. When this is the case, the 
line generally returns into vigorous 
curvature at some part of its course, 
otherwise it is apt to be weak, or 
slightly rigid ; multitudes of other 
curves, not approaching the right line 
60 nearly, remain less vigorously bent 
in the rest of their course ; so that the 
quantity* of curvature is the same in 
both, though differently distributed. 

I 13. The modes in which ^Nature 
produces variable curves on a large 
scale are very numerous, but may gen- 
erally be resolved into the gradual in- 
crease or diminution of some given 
force. Thus, if a chain hangs be- 
tween two points A and B, Fig. 95, 
the weight of chain sustained by any '^' ^^ 

given link increases gradually from the central link at o, which 
has only its own weight to auatain, to the link at b, which sus- 
tains, besides its own, the weight of all the links between it and 
c. This increased weight is continually pulling the curve of the 
swinging chain more nearly straight as it ascends towards B ; 
and hence one of the most beautifully gradated natural curves — *l 
called the catenary — of course assumed not by chains only, bl 
■ Quantity of curvature is as measurable aa quantity of anything else 
I onlj observe tli^ it depends on tbe nature of the line, not on its tn&g,ait'.ui& 
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bj all flexible and elongated eubstaiices, saspcnded between tiro 
points. If Die points of suspension be near eocb other, we have 
audi curves as at d ; and if, oa in nine cases out of ten will be 

• the case, one point of suspenaioo is lower than the other, a atill 
more varied and beautiful curve ia formed, as at e. Such cnires 
constitute nearly the whole beauty of general contour in falling 
drapery, tendrils and featooas of weeds over rocks, and sach 
other pendent objects.* 

§ 13. Again. If any object be cast into the air, the foioe 
with which -it is cast dies gradually away, and its own weight 
brings it downwards ; at first slowly, then faster and faster erecy 
moment, in a curve which, as the line of fall necessarily neitn 
the perpendicular, is continually approximating to a straight 
line. This curve — called the parabola — is that of all projected 
or bounding objects. 

§ 14. Again. If a rod or stick of any kind gradually be- 

I comes more slender or more flexible, and is bent by any external 
cnInT curvature in the entire line tt eia lUree fourths of that inoTiy ciicltp 
— the same as the quantity \a the line «/. 

* The catenary ia not properly a. ciirva capable o( infinity, if ita direcUl™ 
does not alter with its lenglli ; but it is capable of inilnity, implying sM^ 
alteration bj the inflnite removal of the points of BUBpeosion. It enliitlJ 
corresponds in its effect on the eye and mind to the infinite curves, l"" 
not Ifnow the exact nature of the apparent curves of auspenaion formed "^ 
a bigb and weighty waterfall ; they are dependent on the gain in rapiil'tf 
of deacent by the central current, 'where Mb ^tmI'^^ '^**^ w^s^Ka itmM ' " 
the air; and I apprehend, are calcnuvy mc\^OTttC^ec,^.^i'»i^"ol*.'Bs.« 
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jbrce, the force will not only increase in effect as the rod be«^^ 
oomaB weaker, but the rod itaclf, once bent, will continually 
yield more willingly, and be more easily bent fai'ther in the 
Bame direction, and will thus show a continual increase of carvr^^ 
ikture from its thickest or most rigid part to its extremitn^H 
IhiB kind of line ia that assumed by boughs of trees undo^H 

g 15. Again. Whenever any vital force ia impressed on any 
organic substance, so as to die gradually away as the substance 
extends, an inGnite curve is commonly produced by its outline. 
Thus, in the budding of the leaf, already examined, the gradual 
^ying away of the exhilaration of the younger ribs produces an 
xnfinite curve in the outline of the leaf, which sometimes fades 
Imperceptibly iuto a right line, — sometimes is terminated sharp- 
ly, by meeting the opposite cuFvo at the point of the leaf. 

§ 16. Nature, however, rarely condescends to use one curve 
only in any of her finer forms. She almost always unites two 
^finite ones, so as to form a reversed curve for eacli main line, 
ond then modulates each of them into myriads of minor ones. 
. 3n a single elm leaf, such as Fig. 4, Plate 8, she uses three such 
— one for the stalk, and one for each of the sides, — to regulate 
"their general flow ; dividing afterwards each of their broad lat- 
eral lines into some twenty leas curves by the jags of the leaf, and 
then again into minor waves. Thus, in any complicated group 
of leaves whatever, the infinite curves are themselves almost 
couatlcss. In a single extremity of a magnolia spray, the up- 
permost figure in Plate 42, including only sixteen leaves, each 
leaf having some three to five distinct curves along its edge, the 
lines for separate study, including those of the stems, would bft 
between sixty and eighty. In a single spring-shoot of labi 
nam, the lower figure in the same plate, I leave the reader 
count them for himself ; all these, observe, being seen at onB^- 
view only, and every change of position bringing into sight an- 
other equally numerous sot of curves. For instance, in Plate 43 
is a group of four withered leaves, in four positions, giving, 
each, a beautiful and well composed group of curves, variable 
gradually into the next group as the branch is turned. 

g 17. The following Plate (44), representing a young shoot 
of independent ivy, just beginning to think it would Uka 
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Bometbing to cling to, Rhowa the way in which Nature brin 
BDbtle curvature iuto forms that at first seem rigid. Theaten 
of the young leaves look nearly straight, and the sides ot & 
projectijig points, or hastions, of the leaves themselves neari 
BO ; hut on examination it will be found that there is notast 
nor a leaf-edge but is a portion ot one infinite curve, if not ( 
two or three. The main line of tlie supporting stem is a t« 
)Tely one ; and the little half-opened leares, in their tbirtdenii 




Feentury segmental aimplicity {compare Fig, 9, Plato 8 inV^ 
III.), aingnlarly spirited and beautiful. It may, perhaps, into 
est the general reader to know that one of the infinite c 
derives ita name from its supposed resemblance to the climbin 
of ivy up a tree. 

§ J8. I spoke just now of " well-composed" 
cnrvee eo arranged as to oppose and set each other off, and J 
united by a common law -, lot aa ftve Xjeaut^ ol a\etY <'omi 

pendB on the uuity ol ita aeveraV compouewt \ - 
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PHKsch group of curves depends on their submission to some 
' general law. In forms whicli quickly attract the eye, the law 
■which unites the curves is distinctly manifest ; but, in the 
a-icher compositions of Nature, cunningly concealed by delicate 
infractions of it ; — wilfalnesses they seem, and forge tfuliiessea, 
iwhich, if once the law be perceived, only increase our delight in 
it by showing that it is one of equity, not of rigor, and allows, 
Trithin certain limits, a kind of individual liberty. Thus the 
system of unison which regulates the magnolia shoot, in Plate 42, 
is formally expressed in Fig. 97. Every line has its origin in 
the point p, and the curves generally diminish in intensity 
towards the extremities of the leaves, one or two, however, again 
increasing their sweep near the points. In vulgar ornamenta- 
tion, entirely rigid laws of line are always observed ; and the 
common Greek honeysuckle and other such formalisms are at- 
tractive to uneducated eyes, owing to their manifest compliance 
with the first conditions of unity and symmetry, being to really 
noble ornamentation what the sing-song of a bad reader of 
poetry, laying regular emphasis on every required syllable of 
every foot, is to the varied, irregular, unexpected, inimitable 
Ciideiice of the voice of a person of sense and feeling reciting the 
same lines, — not incognisant of the rhythm, but delicately bend- 
ing it to the expression of passion, and the natural sequence of 
the thought. 

§ 19. In mechanically drawn patterns of dress, Alhambra 
and common Moorish ornament, Greek mouldings, commo\ 
I flamboyant traceries, common Corinthian and Ionic capitals, 
, and such other work, lines of this declared kind (generally to ba 
1 classed under the head of " doggerel ornamentation ") may be 
Been in rich profusion ; and they are necessarily the only kind 
of lines which can be felt or enjoyed by persons who have been 
educated without reference to natural forms ; their instincts 
being blunt, and their eyes actually incapable of perceiving thft*" 
inflexion of noble curves. But the moment the perceptions have 
been refined by reference to natural form, the eye requires per- 
petual variation and transgression of the formal law. Take the 
simplest possible condition of thirteenth -century acroU-woick^ 
2'lw /aw or cadence established ia oi a cnc)^ 
bating in an ivy-loaS. In vulgar desigti, 
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circling tendril would have been similar to 
might hnve been drawn by a machine, or hy some mat) 
formula. But in good design all imitation by machim 
possible. No curve is like another for an instant ; nd 
springs at an expected point. A cadence is observed, d 
returning clausea of a beautiful air in music ; but ever] 
has ita own change, its own eurprisea. The enclosing | 
here stiff and (nearly) straight-^ided, in order to oppj 
circular acroll-work ; but on looking close it will be fo« 
each of ita sides is a portion of an infinite curve, almost i 
cate to be traced ; except the shni 
one, which is made quite etraigbt, t^ 
the rest. | 

I give one more example fromi 
leaf of the same manuscript. Fig. 99J 
to show the variety introduced b^ 
designers between page and page, -j 
general, the reader may take it fori 
law that, whatever can be done by i 
ery, or imitated by formula, is n(^ 
doing or imitating at all. i 

§ 20. The quantity of admisaibi 
gression of law varies with the d| 
which the ornamentation involves at 
imitation of nature. Thus, if tlj 
leaves in Pig. 99 were completely d^ 
light and shade, they would not be) 
ly connected with the more or less regular sequenceai 
scroll ; and in every subordinate ornament, something U] 
plete symmetry may be admitted, as in bead mouldings, (i 
ings, &c. Also, the ways in which the transgression i 
granted vary infinitely ; in the finest compositions " 
ual, and yet so balanced and atoned for as always 
more beauty than if there had been no transgression. I| 
fine mountain or organic line, if it is looked at in detail 
would believe in its being a continuous curve, or beings 
to any fixed law. It seems broken, and bending a t 
wafs ; perfoctly free and wUd, trni ^\B\i\iv^ Ui esav^ ' 
Bvt, after foliowiug with the eje thveo ot tcjax «l \\a 




}ns it iaj 
s to brin 



AaU begin to trace Borne strange order among them ; every 
led movement will muke the ruling intent clearer ; and whea 
tvhole life of the tine is reveuled at laet, it wili be found to 




, thronghout, as obedient to the true law of its oonrae 

he stars in their orbits. 

I 21. ThuB much may siiiHce for our immediate purpose 
respecting beautiful lines in general. We haxft 
S5f.SK' ""*' *" consider the particuVar gio'o.'^a (A "^^iRiHj. 
belonging to mountaina. 
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The lines whicb uro produced by oonrse of tune upojl 
contoiira are mainly diviaiblc into foar systeniB. 

1. Lines of Fall. Those which are wrought oat on tha 
moss by the fall of water or of atonee. 

2. Lines of Projection. Those which are produced in i 
by the bounding of the maeses, under the influence of thai 
ing force. 

3. Lines of Escape. Those which are produced fii 
spreading of debris from & given point orer surfaces of } 
shape. 

4. Lines of Rest. Those which are assumed by ddbris 
in a state of comparative permanence and stability. 



1. Lines of Fall. 

However little the reader may be acquainted with hilla, 

LinM of Fall, lieve that, almost instinctively, he will perceivS 

'a'a^ the form supposed to belong to a wooded pro 

'■™- tory at a, Fig. 100, is an impossible one ; and 

the form at b is not only a possible but probable one. Thft. 
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are equally formal in both. But in a, the curve is a port 
a circle, meeting a level line ■, \q b \.*u \b wa. Yi^mXa \saa, 
nd less steep as it ascends. 
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Whenever a maaa of mountain is worn gradually atray by 
forces descending from its top, it necenmrilj/ assnmes, more or 
Im perfectly, according to the time for which it haa been 
exposed, and the tenderness of ita substance, such contours as 
those at b, for the simple reason that every stream and every 
falling grain of sand gains in \e!ocity and erosive power as it 
descends. Hence, cutting away the ground gradually faster and 
(sster, they produce the most rapid curvature (provided the rock 
tehard enough) towards the bottom of the hil!,"" 

g 22. But farther : in 5 it will he noticed that the lines al- 
ways get steeper as they fall more and more to the right ; and I 
should think the reader must feel that they look more natural, 
80 drawn, than, as at n, in unvarying curves. 

This is no leas easily accounted for. The aimpleat typical 
, |pfm under which a hill can occur is that of a cone. Let a c B, 




Pi^. 101, have been its original contour. Then the aqueous 
forces will cat away the shaded portions, reducing it to the out- 
^ne dee. Farther, in doing so, the water will certainly have 
'onned for itseli giilliea or channels from top to bottom. These, 
supposing them at equal distances round the cone, will appear, 
'tt perspective, in the lines tj h i. It does not, of course, matter 
Whether we consider the lines in this figure to represent the hot- 
^m of the ravines, or the ridges between, both being formed on 



* I am flf raid of becoming tiresome by going too tar ioto 
>r this most difficult subject ; but I say " tomarrfs the bottom of the hill," 
>ecau8e, when a certain degree of verlitality is reached, a counter protective 
nfluence begins to establish itself, the atones and waterfalls bounding away 
torn the brow of the precipice into the air. and wearing it at Uie top only. 
Jao it la evident that when the curvature faHa into a vetticA dML, ^ OAssi. 
t^ienM, tbe maximum of curvature must Ije somew\»eie. dlxn* 'Cnfc\«KTO A 
SoUff,aain ifie eWff itself it has again died into a ateavgaVW^ft. 
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Bimilar curroa ; but the rounded lines in Pig, 100 
those of forests seen on the edges of each detached ridge. 

23. Now although a mountain ia rarely perfectly conieal, 
and never divided by ravines at exactly equal distances, the law 
which ia seen in entire simplicity in Fig. 101, applies with a 
Bway more or less interrupted, but always manifest, to eyerj 
convex and retiring mountain, form. All banks that thus turn 
away from the spectator neceaaarily are thrown into perspectives 
like that ot one side of this figure ; and although not divided 
■with equality, their irregular divisions crowd gradually together 
towardij the distant edge, being then less steep, and separate 
themselves towards the body of the hill, being then more steep, 
g 34. It follows, also, that not only the whole of the nearer 
.cnireB, will be steeper, but, if seen from below, the steepest parts 
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of them will he the more important. Supposing each, insteid 
of a carve, divided into a sloping line and a precipitous one, the 
perspective of the precipice, raising its top continually, will give 

^the whole cone the shape of a or S in Fig. 103, in which, ob. 
serve, the precipice is of more importance, and the slope of less, 
precisely in proportion to the nearness of. the mass. 
§ 35. Fig. 102, therefore, will be the general type of the 
form of a convex retiring hill symmetrically constructed. The 
precipitous part of it may vary in height or in slope according 
to original conformation ; but the heights being supposed equal 
^ along the whole flank, the contonra will be as in that figure; 
■ the various rise and fall of real height altering the perspective 
appoamnoe accordingly, as ■we shall sea presently, after exaniii^. 
in^ the other three kinds oi lice. ^ 
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2, Linea of Projection. 
I 26, The fragments carried down by the torrents from tha 
s uoM of Pro- Saul's of the hill are of course deposited at the base 
^oh'^nt^ of it. But tliey are deposited in various ways, of 
^fon?art^™ ^hich it is most difficult to analyKe the lawa ; for 
uotucsof hiiiB. they are thrown down under the influenco partly 
©(flowing water, partly of their own own gravity, partly of pro- 
jectile force caused by their fall from the higher summita of 
the hill } while the debris itself, after it has fallen, undergoes 




farther modification by Kurface Btreamlots. But in a general 
■*ay debris descending from the hill side, a b. Fig. 103, will 
wiange itself in a form approximating to the concave line d c, 
tlie larger masses remaining undisturbed at the bottom, while 
tile smaller are gradually carried farther and farther by surface 
Btreams. 

3. Lines of Escape. 
§ 37. But this form is much modified by the special direc- 
tion of the descending force as it escapes from con- 

alliiMofBscaipe. „ - -r. , ■ , - ■ 

nnincod bj ihe (inement. i'or a stream coming down a ravine la 
s™ q( uie frug- kept by the steep aides of its channel in concentrat- 
ed force : but it no sooner reaches the bottom, and 
(soapesfrom its ravine, than it spreads in all directions, or at 
least triea to choose a new channel at every flood. Let ab c, 
Fig. 104, be three ridges ot mountain. The two torrents com- 
ing down the ravine between tliem meet, at d aui c, tiv^lft 'Cft'a 
iai/w of ground formerly thrown down by theW o-wtv a^^euc^. 
Tiese heaps being more or less in the form oi couea, «&& \Ki«esA 
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' fins a tendency to divide apon tlieir apex, like wat«r poured on 
tht' top of a 8itg(ir-loaf. and branch inlo the rndiating cbaaneli 
f y, &c. The Etrongor it is, the more it ia dispused to rnsh 
Btniightforward, or with little curvature, as in the line e x, with 
the impetus it has received in coming down the ravine ; the 
weaker it is, the more readily it will lean to ono side or the other, 
and fall away in the lines of escape, e y, or e h ; but of course st 
times of highest flood it fills all its possible channels, and in- 
Tents a few new ones, of which afterwards the straiglitest viB 

' be kept hy the main stream, and the lateral curves occu|jiedbj' 
amaller branches ; the whole system corresponding precisely to 

f the action of the ribs of the young leaf, as shown in Plate Bof 

I Vol. III., especially in Fig. 6, — the main torrent, like the main 
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rib, making the largest fortuno, i. o. raising the highest he^W 
gravel and dust. 

§ 28. It may easily he imagined that when the operS 
takes place on a large scale, the mass of earth thus depositq 
a gentle slope at the mountain's foot becomes available for t| 
cultural purposes, and that then it is of the greatest importanW 
to prevent the stream from branching into various channels at 
its will, and pouring fresh sand over the cultivated fields. Ac- 
cordingly, at the mouth of every largo ravine in the Alps, when ' 
the peasants know how to live and how to work, the stream ii I 
ai'tifjcmUy embanked, and compeWfti s* iwc *a possible to lollnw 1 
tral line down the cone. "Q-enca, -sVeo. fen ^-or^m. 1 
les along- any great valley,— aa «>M.t ol Vcv'i'KRQWL «il kssv- 
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into which minor torrents are poured by lateral ravinea, ho will 
find himself every now and then ascending a liill of moderate 
dope, at the lop of which he will orosa a torrent, or its bed, and 
descend by another gradual slope to tlio usual level of the valley. 
In every such case, his road has aacended a tougue of debria, 
and has crossed the embanked torrent carried by force along its 
centre. 

Under such circumstancoa, the entire tongue or heap of land 
ceases of course to increase, until the bed of the coniiued torrent 
is partially choked by its perpetual deposit. Then in soma day 
of violent rain the waves burst their fetters, branch at their own 
will, cover the fields of some unfortunate farmer with stones and 
dime, according to the torrent's own idea oC the new form 
I which it baa become time to give to the great tongue of land, 
carry away the road and the bridge together, and arrange every- 
thing to their own liking. But the road is again painfully 
traced among the newly fallen debris ; the embankment and 
bridge again built for the stream, now satisflcd with its out- 
iiresk ; and the tongue of land submitted to new processes of 
oultiration for a certain seriea of years. When, however, the 
torrent is exceedingly savage, and generally of a republican tem- 
per, the outbreaks are too frequent and too violent to admit of 
»ny cultivation of the tongue of land. A few straggling alder 
Or thorn hushes, their roots buried in shiuglo, and their lower 
hranches fouled with slime, alone relieve with ragged spots of 
green the broad wast« of stones and dnst. The utmost that can 
ba done is to keep the furious stream from choosing a new chan- 
nel in every one of its fits of passion, and remaining in it after- 
Bards, thus extending its devastation in entirely unforeseen 
directions. The land which it has brought down must be left a 
perpetual sacrifice to its rage ; but in the moment of its lassi- 
tude it is brought back to its central course, and compelled to 
forego for a few weeks or months the luxury of deviation. 

§ 29. On the other hand, when, owing to the nature of the 
TaUey above, the stream is gentle, and the sediment which it 
brings down small in quantity, it may be retained for long years 
in lis constant path, while the sides of the hank of earth it has 
borne down are clothed w'ltb pasture andloxeat, sa6'ii\'^'0i\ft Sw,- 
'aacB at the great vulhy a& a promontory oi sweat Netixttfei^w^^ 
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'icliich the central stream passes with an influence of bleBang, 
Bnbmitting itself to tho will of the huBbandman for irrigation, 
and of the mechanist for toil ; now nouriBhlng tho pasture, and 
now grinding the corn, of the land which it hae Urst fonaedig 
and MOW witters. 

§ 30. I have etched above, Plate 36, a portion of tlie 
of the valiey of Chamouui, which presents nearly every cU 
lino under discussion, and will enable the reiider to under 
their relations at once. It represents, as was before stated, 
crests of the Montugnea do la Cote and Taconity, shown 
base to summit, with the Glacier des Boasons and its moraine. 
Til reference figure given at p. 212 will enable the reader to 
distinguish its several orders of curves, as follows : 
A r. Aqueous curves of fall, at the base of the Tapia ; very chat- 
acteristic. Similar curves are seen in multitudo on the 
two crests beyond as 5 c, c b. 
d e. First lines of projection. Tho dobris falling from the gla- 
cier aud the heights above. 
it, li n. Three lines of escape. A considerable torrent (one of 
whose falls is the well-known Cascade des Pelerins*} de- 

• The following extract from my private dlaiy, giving an account of tta 
destructioa of the beauty of this waterfall in the year 1840, which I hip- 
pencd l« wilDCBs, may be interesting to those travullers wlio rememlM' >) 
before that period. The house spoken of as " Joseph's," is Ilmt <J tilt 
gujuo Joseph Coutet, in a villuge aiiout a mile below the cascade, between it 
and the Arve : that noticed as of the " old avalanche" is a boUow in Oa 
forest, cleft by a great avftknche wliicli tell from the Aiguille do lOdlia 
the spring of 1844. It struck down about a thousand fall-grown pines, mi 
left an open track in the midat of the wood, from the cascudo nearly don 
to the village. 

" Evening, Thursday, Juno 28t]i. I set out for the Cascade des Pfleriu) 
OS usual ; when we reached Joseph's house, we heard a sound from tht 
torrent like low thunder, or like that of a more distant and benvier ftll. A 
peasant said aomething to Joseph, who stopped to listen, then nodded, and 
eaid tome, ' Laoasnadevientdtsed^bordKr.' Thinking there would be lirM 
enough afterwards to ask for explanations, I pushed up the liill nlroosl w[tbeal 
asking a question. When we reached the place ot the old Qyalaachu, JomjA 
called to me to slop and see the torrent increase. There was st this time* 
dark cJoud on the Ai)^le du Midi, down to its base ; the upper part of tlie 
torrent was brown, Uia lower wAiUe, t«A ■terga 0\mi -"isa*. TUe bfOtii 

camo down, I thought, ■wltii esceeAVn^ a\(«)i«saa,w»jMni%'6y»«»»9i« 
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i, I, n. Bconda from bcliiiid the promontory k : its natural or prop- 
er eoureo would be to dash stmiglit forward down tlia 
liiie/jf, and part of it doea bu ; but erratic branches of it 
slide away rouud the promontory, iu the lines of escape, 
A, I, &c Each row of trees marks, therefore, au old tor- 
rent bed, for the torrent always throws heaps of Btonea up 
along its banks, on which the pines, growing higher than 
on the neighboring ground, indicate its course by their 
supremacy. When the escaped stream is feeble, it steals 

^ quietly nway down the steepest part of the slope ; that is 
to Hay, close under the promontory, at t. If it is stronger, 
the impetus from the bill above shoots it farther out, in 
the line it ; if stronger still, at I ; in each case it curves 
gradually round aa it loses its onward force, and falls 
more and more languidly to leeward, down the slope of 
the debris. 



gradually ; ns h did bo, the fall rose to about once and a half its usual 
height, and in tbe Qvc minutes' time that I paused (it could not be more) 
turned to the color of slnte. I then puslicd on as hard aa I could. When I 
reached the last ascent I was obliged to slop Eor lirculb, but got up before 
the fall L-ouid sensibly have dimlnlHlied in body of water. It waa then nearly 
twice as far cast out from tbe rock as Inat night, and the water nearly black 
in color ; and it had the appearance, as il broke and separated at the outer 
part of the fali, of a shower of fragments of flat Blat*. The reason of this 
appearance 1 could not cumprebcuil, unless tlio water was so mixed with 
mud that it drew out flat and unctuously when it broke ; but so it was : 
iiutead of spray it locked like a sUower of dirty Sat bits of slate — only with 
a lustre, as if they hod been wet first. This, however, was (he least of it, 
for the torreat carried with it nearly as much weight of stone as water ; the 
stones varying in size, the average titing, I suppose, about that of a bea'a 
egg : but 1 do not suppose that at any instant the arch of water was without 
four or five as large as a man's fist, and often came larger ones, — all vomited 
forth with tbe eEplosivc power of a small volcano, and falling in a con. 
tinual shower as thick, constant, and, had it not been mixed with the crush 
of the full, as loud as a heavy fire of infantry : they hounded and leaped in 
the basin of the fall like hailstones in a Ibunder-showcr. As we watched 
tbe fall it seemed convulsively to diminish, and suddenly showed, as it short- 
ened, tie rock underneath it. which I (MJuld hardly soe yesterday : 
cried out to Joseph it rose again, higher than ever, and continued to rise, 
till it all but reached the snow on the rock opposite. It then became very 
fantastic? and variahle, increasing and dimintahing \ii One ^'^nj^'A V«i^< 
three seconds, and partially changing its ditOCtioQ, MWix "bbWAm^X^.' 
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f r». A lino which, perhaps, would be more properly termed of 
litnitatioD than of escape, being that of tlie base or ter- 
mination of the heap of torrent debris, which in shape co^ 
responds exactly to t.he curved lip of a wave, after it lias 
broken, as it slowly stops upon a shallow shore. Within 
this line the ground ia entirely composed of heaps of 
etones, cemented by granite dust and cushioned nitt 
moss, while outside oi it, all is smooth pasture. Tbe 
pines enjoy the stony ground particularly, and hold large 
meetings upon it, but the alders are shy of it ; and, vku 
it has come to an end, form a triumphal procession all 
rotind its edge, following the concave line. The corre- 
spondent curves ubovo are caused by similar lines in whicli 
the debris has formerly stopped. 
§ 31. I found it a mutter of the greatest difficulty to inveati- 

Legate the picturesque cliaracters of these lines of projection and 
Bcape, because, aa presented to the eye, they are always modi- 

If an hour or so, I determined to try and make some memoranda. Coulet 
tirought me up a jug of water : I stooped to dip my brush, when CouW 
caught ra; arm, snybg, ' Tencz ;' at tbe same instaat 1 heard a blow, lito 
tbe going off of a htavy gun, two or three miles away ; I looked up, and u 
I did, the cascade «ank before my eyes, and fell back to the rock. Ndtber 
of uH apoke for nu instant or two ; then Coutet said, ' C'est une piorre, qw 
est logee dana le creux,' or words to that effect : in fact, he had secD [tie 
stone come down aa he called to mo. I thought alao that nothing more had 
happened, and watched the destroyed fall only with Interest, until, aa sud- 
denly as il had fallen, it rosu again, though not to its former height ; and 
Coutet, stJ3oping down, exclaimed, ' Ce n'est pas c'a. le roc est perce;' in 
effect, a hole was now distinctly visible la the cup which turned the strcetn, 
through which tbe water whizzed as from a burst pipe. The caacade, bow- 
ever, continued to increase, until this new channel was concealed, and 1 
was maintaining to Couiet that be must have been mistaken (and that llK 
water only ^niek on tlie outer rock, having changEd its mode of fall aWve), 
when again it fell ; and the two girls, who bad come up from the cbliet, 
expressed their opinion at once, that tbe ' cascade est finie.' This time >U 
was plain ; the water gushed in a violent Jet d*eau tlirough the new aperture, 
hardly any of it escaping above. It rose again gradually, aa the hole «» 
choked with atones, and again full ; but presently aprang out almost ta il* 
first elevation (tlio watur being by this time in much less body), and retaiiiBd 
Torf nearly tbe form il had yealerday, until I got tired of looking at it, »ii4 
weoi down to the lilUe chalet, and aai. do-»Q \»Soto\\j 
beea there five minutoB before t\\c caacude leW, ami 'co» 
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fied by perspective ; and it is almoBt a physical impossibility to 
get a, true profile of any of the slopes, thoy round and melt bo 
constantly into one anotber. Many of fhcm, roughly measured, 
are nearly circular in tendency ;• but I believe tbcy are all por- 
tions of infinite curves either modified by the concealment or 
destruction of the lower lips of dfibris, or by their junction with 
straight lines of slope above, throwing the longest limb of the 
curve upwards. Fig. 1, in Plate 45 opposite, is a simple but 
complete example from Cbamonnc ; the various overlapping and 
concave lines at the bottom being the limits of the mass at vari- 
ous periods, more or less broken afterwards by the peasants, 
either by removing stones for building, or throwing them back 
at the edges here and there, out of the way of the jjlough ; but 
even with all these breaks, their natural unity is bo sweet and 
perfect, that, if the reader will turn the plate upside down, he 
will see I have no difficulty (merely adding a quill or two) in 
turning them into a bird's wing (Fig. 2), a little ruffled indeed, 
but still graceful, and not of such a form as one would have sup- 
posed likely to be designed and drawn, as indeed it was, by the 
rage of a torrent. 

But we saw in Chap. Til § 10 that this very rage was, in 
fact, a beneficent power, — creative, not destructive ; and as all 
its apparent cruelty is overruled by the law of love, so all its 
apparent disorder is overmled by the law of loveliness : the 
hand of God, leading the wrath of the torrent to minister to 
the life of mankind, guides also its grim surges by the laws of 
their delight ; and bridles the bounding rocks, and appeases 
the flying foam, till they lie down in the same lines that lead 
forth the fibres of the down on a cygnet's breast. 

§ 33. The straight slopes with which these curves unite 
themselves below, in Plate 33 (/^ in reference figure), are those 

•II might be Ihoiight at first that the line to which such curves would 
approximate would he the cycloid, aa tbe line of quickest descent. But in 
teality the contour ia modified by perpetual sliding of tbe dwbria under the 
bfluence of min ; aud by the boundiug of detached fragments with coalin- 
aaily increased momeDtiini, I was quite unable to get at anything like the 
espressioti of a consliiat law among the examples I studied In tUe Alya, 
except only the great laws of delicacy and cliaDgeMivesa\iia^'SM^«*'**^ia»» 
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spoken of in the outset ae lines of rest. But I defer to the neit 
chupt«r the examination of these, which are a separate family 
of linos (not curves at all), in order to reaasemble the concln- 
sions we have now obtained respecting curvature in moactoins, 
and apply them to qneations of art. '' 

And, first, it is of course not to be supposed that these sym- > 
zoetrical laws are so manifest tu their operation as to force tliem- ; 
lives on the observance of men in general. They are interrupt- , 
i, necessarily, by every fantastic accident in the original oon- ' 
formation of the hills, wliicli, according to the hardness of thcit 
rocks, more or less accept or refuse the authority of general Uiw. 
Still, the farther we extend oar observance of hiUs, the more m 
shall be struck by the continnal roundness and softness which 

K seems the object of nature to give to every form ; so thi^ 
hen crags look sharp and distorted, it is not so much that they 
■e unrounded, as that the various curves are more subtly ac- 
oommodated to the angles, and that, instead of being worn into 
one sweeping and smooth descent, like the surface of a knoll or 
down, the rock is wrought into innumerable minor undulations, 
its own Bno anatomy showing through all. 

g 33. Perhaps the mountain which I have drawn on thfl 
opposite page (Plate 46'^) is, in its original sternness of mass, and 

tin the complexity of lines in to which it bus been chiselled, as cbar- 
ftcteristic an instance as could be given by way of general type. 
It is one of no name or popular interest, but of singular impor- 
tance in the geography of Switzerland, being the angle buttress 
of the great northern chain of the Alps (the chain of the Jnng- 
fran and Gemmi), and forming the promontory round wiiioh 
the Rhone turns to the north-west, at Martigny. It is com- 
posed of an intensely hard gneiss {slaty crystalline), in which the 
plates of mica are set for the most part against the angle, run- 
ning nearly north and south, as in Fig, 105, and giving the I, 
point, therefore, the utmost possible strength, which, however, 
cannot prevent it from being rent gradually by enormous curved 
fissures, and separated into huge vertical flakes and chasms, just 
at the lower promontory, as seen in Plate 46, and (in plan) in , 
• I owe Mr. Le Keus sincere thanks, and not a little admiration, for thfl i 

Eand ekill with nliicU he has iuUci'flc&, on %m,MOki -roW^d »»l£, Utl^J 
of Ihia drawi ng. ^H 
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. 105, The wliole of the upper surface of tlie promontory ia^ 
wrought by the old glaciers into fuiTowa and Btrim more notable- 
than liny I ever suw in the Alps. 

% 34. Now obsorve, we have here a piece ol Nature's work. 
which she lias assuredly been long in executing, and which 
peculiarly firm and stable material. It is in her best rock {slatyJ 
crystalline), at a point important for all her geographical pur- 
poses, and at the degree of mountain elevation especially adapt- 
ed to the observation of mankind. We shall therefore probably 
ascertain as much of Nature's mind about these things in this 
piece of work as she usually allows us to see all at 

§ 35- If the reader will take a pencil, and, laying tracingj 
paper over the plate, follow a few of its lines, he will [unless before^ 
aoeustomod to accurate mountain -drawing) be soon amazed by the 
complexity, endlessness, and harmony of the curvaturos. He 
will find that there is not one s 

line in all that rock which is not 
an infinite curve, and united in 
some intricate way with others, 
and suggesting others unseen ; 
and if it were the reality, instead 
of my drawing, which he had 
to deal with, he would find the 
infinity, in a litUe while, alto- ^^- "*■ 

gether overwhelm him. But even in this imperfect sketch, at 
he traces the multitudinous involution of flowing line, passing 
from swift to slight curvature, or slight to swift, at every in- 
Btant, ho will, I think, find enough to convince him of the truth 
of what has been advanced respecting the natural appointment 
of curvature as the first element of all loveliness in form. 

§ 36. " Nay, bat there are bard and straight lines mingled 
with those curves continually." True, as wo have said so often, 
just aa shade is mixed with light. Angles and undulations may 
rise and flow continually, one through or over the other ; but 
the opposition is in quantity nearly always the same, if the mass 
iB to be pleasant to the eye. In the csamplo previi 
^^to 40)f the limestone bank above Villeneuvc, it ia mana^d, 
jUfferent way, but is equal in degree ; tHe \o^ei "5»i^v<a"R. 
tUBofBoft rock in thia lamiuEe ; the upper -maaa' 
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Arm boii, yet not ao bard as to stand all weathers. The iowtt 
portion, therefore, is rounded into almost nnbroken aottnoas ol 
bank ; the upper aurmouuta it as a rugged wall, and the oppo- 
eltion of tbo curve luid uugle ia just as complete us in the fir^t 
eismple, in which one was continuully mingled with the othor. 
§ 37. Next, note the quantity in thoao hills. It is anela- 

lent on which I shall have to insist more in speaking ot 
ngotution ; but I mnst not pass it by, here, since, in fact, it 

sonstitutes one of the essential differonces between bills of first- 
rate magnificence, and inferior ones. Not that there ia want of 
quantity even in the lower ranges, but it ia a quantity of inferior 
things, and therefore more easily represented or suggested. On 
a Highland hill side are multitudinous clusters of fern and 
heather ; on an Alpine one, multitudinous groves of chcBtmit 
and pine. Tho number of the things may be the same, but tlie 

*B(iDBe of infinity is in the latter case far greater, because tlie 
immber is of nobler things. Indeed, so far as mere magnitude 
of space occupied on the field of the iiorizon is tbo measure of 
objects, a bank ot earth ten feet high may, if we stoop to tie 
foot of it, be made to occupy just as much of the sky as that 
bank of mountain at Villeneuve ; nay, in many respects its little 

I ravines and escarpments, watched with some help of imagina- 
teon, may become very sufficiently representative to us of those 
of tho great mountain ; and in classing all water-worn monn- 
feiln-gTouud under the general and humble term of Banks,^, 
Bean to imply this relationship of structure between the Bn^j^f 
nt eminences and the highest. But in this matter of supe^^f 
posed quantity the distinctions of rank are at once fixed. ^^H 
beap of earth bears its few tufts of moss or knots of grass ; tli* ' 
Highland or Cumberland mountain its honeyed heathers or 
scented ferns ; hut the mass of the hank at Martigny or ViUs- 

»neirve has a vineyard in every cranny of its rocks, and a chestni'' 
■grove on every crest of them. 
§ 38. This is no poetical esaggeration. Look close into that 
plate (46). Every little circular stroke in it among the rixiks 
means, not a clump of cojise nor wreath of fern, but a wiiln"' 
tree, or a Spanish chestnut, fifty or sixty feet high, Norure 
the Jittle curves, thus s\gnlficati\e ot \.TRe&,\^''^ "^^ ^'^.-msAws- 
Thej are not indeed counted, tvea "Viy Uee,^l\\'^. vV>ii -i.w 'skS. 
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corefnlly distributed in the tme proportion and quantity ; or if ' 
I baye erred at all, it was, from mere fatigue, on the side of 
spariugness. The minute mounds and furrows scattered up the 
side of that great promontory, when they are actually approach- 
ed, after three or four hoars' climbing, turn into independent J 
hilla with true parks of lovely pasture laud enclosed among | 
them, and avenue after avenue of chestnuts, walnuts, and pines 1 
bending round their bases ; while in the deeper dingles, unseen 
in the drawing, nestle populous villages, literally bound down 
to the rock by enormous trunks of vine, which, first trained 
lightly over the loose stone roofs, have in process of years cast J 
their fruitful net over the whole village, and fastened it to thfl'l 
ground under their purple weight and wayward coils, as securely I 
as ever human heart was fastened to earth by the net of thej 
Flatterer. 

§ 39. And it is this very richness of incident and detail ^ 
which renders Switzerland so little attractive in its subjects to 
the ordinary artist. Observe, this study of niiue in Plate 46 does 
not profess to be a picture at all. It is a mere sketch or cata^ 
logne of all that thereis on the raouotain side, faithfully writ- 
ten out, but no more than should be put down by any conscien- "l 
tiona painter for mere guidance, before he begins bis work, prop- I 
erly so called ; and in finishing such a subject no trickery nor 
ehort-hand is of any avail whatsoever ; there are a certain num- 
ber of trees to be drawn ; and drawn they must be, or the place 
vill not bear its proper chitracter. They are not misty wreaths . 
of soft wood suggestible by a sweep or two of the brush ; but | 
arranged and lovely elueters of trees, clear in the mountain sun- ' 
light, each specially grouped and as little adm*itting any careless- I 
ncss of treatment, though five miles distant, as if they were 
within H few yards of ns ; the whole meaning and power of the ] 
Bcene being involved in that one fact of quantity. It i 
large merely by mnltitudes of tons of rock, — the number of tons 
is not measurable ; it is not largo by elevation of angle on the 
horizon, — a house-roof near us rises higher ; it is not large 1 
faintness of aerial perspective, — in a clear day it often h 
if wecould touch the summit with the hand. "B>i\.\^,\'ii\i 

WBaoapable fact that, from the 6mtim\t Vo 'Oaa'^w 
<e are of tim ber trees so many counta\i\e t 
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flceno dtSera fTom subjects not Swiss by inclnding hundreds ol 
other Bceoca within itself, and is mighty, not by sealo, but by 
aggregation. 

g 40. And this ia more especially and hnmiliatiugly tree of 
bine forest. Nearly all other kinds of wood maybe reduced, 
b\er large epaccs, to undetailed masses ; but there is nothing 
'tnt patience for pines ; and ibis has been one of the principal 
reasons why artists call Switzerland " unpictureBque." There 
may perhaps be, in the space of a Swiss valley which comes into 
a picture, from fiye to ten millions of well grown pines.* 
Every one of these pines must be drawn before the scene can be. 
And a pine cannot bo represented by a round stroke, nor by an 
npright one, nor even by an angular one ; no conventionalism 
wjll express a pine ; it must bo legitimately drawn, with a light 
side and a dark side, and a soft gradation from the top down- 
wards, or it does not look like a pine at all. Most artists think 
-it not desirable to choose a subject which involves the drawing 
.of ten millions of trees ; because, supposing they could even do 
four or five in a minute, and worked for ten hours a day, thmr 
picture would still take them ten years before they had finished 
its pine forests. For this, and other similar reasons, it is de- 
clared usually that Switzerland is ugly and unpicturesqiie ; bat 
that is not so ; it is only that we cannot paint it. If we couM, 
it would be as interesting on the canvaa as it is in reality ; and 
a painter of fruit and Howers might jast as well call a human 
figure unpicturesqne, because it was to him nnmanageabla, i" 
the ordinary land scape -effect painter speak in depreciation of 
the Alps. 

§ 41. It is not probable that any subjects such aa we havejn'' 
heen describing, involving a necesaity of ten years' labor, will be 
executed by the modern landscape school, — at least, until its PfC" 
Baphaelitic tendencies become much more developed than thej 
are jet ; nor was it desirable that they should have been by 
Turner, whose fruitful invention would have been onwiae'j 
arrested for a length of time on any single subject, however 

Allow ten feet square for average space to each pine ; suppose the vst- 
oaly lor five miles of \ls kni^h. and llie pinu district two niito 
each side — a low csUmaVe o5 XivcaAtti siso ■. ftia " ' 
aHJioaa. 
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mtitnl. But with his nsual certainty of perception, he t 
ened at once on fcbia character of " quantity," as the thing to b^' 
expressed, in one way or another, in all grand mountain -draw- 
ing ; and the suhj'ecta of his on which I have chiefly dwelt in 
the First Volume (chapter on the Inferior Mountains, § 16. &c.), 
are diatingushd from the work of other painters in nothing so. 
mucli as in this redundance. Beautiful as they arc in color, 
Eraceful in fancy, powerful in execution, — in none of t 
things do they stand so much alone as in plain, calcnlahle quan- 
tity ; he having always on the average twenty trees or rocks 
where otiier people have only onB, and winning his victories not 
more by skill of generalship than by overwhelming numerical 
superiority. ' 

I 42. I say his works are distinguished in this more than in 
anything else, not because this is their highest quality, but 
because it ia peculiar to them. Invention, color, grace of 
arrangement, we may find in Tintoret and Veronese in various 
manifestation ; but the expression of the infinite redundance ot ' 
natural landscape had novcr been attempted until Turner's time ; 
and the treatment of the masses of moontain in the Daphne and 
Leucippus, Golden Bough, and Modern Italy, is wholly without 
precureorship in art. 

Nor, observe, do I insist upon tliis quantity merely a 
metical, or as if it wore producible by repetition of similar 
things. It would be easy to be redundant, if multiplication of 
the same idea constituted fulness ; and since Turner first intro- 
duced these types of landscape, myriads of vulgar imitations of 
them have been produced, whose perpetrators have supposed, 
themselves disciples or rivals of Turner, in covering their hills 
with wliite dots for forest, and their foregrounds with yellow 
sparklings for herbage. But the Tumerian redundance is never 
monotonous. Of the thousands of groups of touches which, 
with him, are necessary to constitute a single hank of hill, not 
one but has some special character, and is as much a separate 
invention as the whole plan of the picture. Perhaps this may 
be BuflSciently understood by an attentive examination of the • 
detail introduced by him in his St. Gothard subject, as shownj 
in Plate 37. 

§43. I do not, indeed, know it the examfXca '^ '^'" 




from natural sconee, though they arc as charaeteristic as I conli 

well choose, are enough to accustom the reatlcr to the character ol 

true mountain lines, and to enable him to recognize auch lines 

I ill other instances ; but if not, at all events they may serve to 

■elucidate the main points, and guide to more complete examini- 

P-tion of the subjectj if it interests him, among the hilla them- 

selves. And if, after he has pursued the inquiry long enoaghto 

feel the certitude of the laws which I have been endeavoring to 

illustrate, he turns back again to art, I am well assured it will 

I be with a Btrange recognition of iinconceivcd excellence, anda 

Siewly quickened pleasure in the unforeseen fidelity, that ho will 

e the pencilling of Turner upon liia hill drawings, I do not 

in this work, the labor and time which -would 

B necossary to analyze, as I have done the drawing of the St 

tCothard, any other of Turner's import.ant mountain designs; 

■ for the reader must feel the disadvantage they are under in being 

■ either reduced in scale, or divided into fragments: and there- 
■fore these chapters are always to be considered merely as niemo- 
1 hmda for reference before the pictures which the reader ni»T 

have it in his power to examine. But this one drawing of the 
St. Gothard. aa it has already elucidated for us Turner's knoKl- 
edge of crest structure, will be found no leas wonderful in the 
fulness with which it illustrates his perception of the lower aque- 
ous and other curvatures. If the reader will look back to the 
etching of the entire aubject, Plate 21, he will now diacem,! 
believe, without the necessity of my lettering them for him, tin 
lines of fall, rounded down from the crests until they plunge 
into the overhanging precipices ; the lines of projection, where 
the fallen stones extend the long concave sweep from the 
loir, pushing the torrent against the bank on the other 
the opening of the ravine he will perceive the oblique and 

I lei inclination of its aidea, following the cleavage of the beds 
fche diagonal line A B of the reference figure ; and, finally, i**- 
Ihe great alope and precipice on the right of it, he will recogniz^ 
Sme of the grandest typea of the peculiar mountain mass whict^ 
Turner always chose by preference to illustrate, the "slop^ 
febove wall " of din Fig. 13, p. 148 ; compare also the lastchap- 
cei; §§ 26, 27. It will be seen, by TeleteBco ^ ■ro.-^ ^*fi*RAi 
sj)ot, P]ate 20, that this coniormatwTv ioe& atH-ix^i 
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with great definiteness : Turner has only enlarged and tlirown 
it into more numeroas alternations of light and shade. As those 
could not be shown in the etching, I have given, in the frontis- 
piece, this passage nearly of its real size : the exqnisite greys and. 
blues by which Turner has rounded and thrown it back are uecea- 
siirily lost in the plate ; but the grandeur of his simple clifF and 
soft curves of sloping bank above is in some degree rendered. 

We must yet dwell for a moment on the detail of the rocka 
on the left in Plate 37, as they approsich nearer the eye, turn- 
ing at the same time from the light. It cost me trouble to etch 
thia passage, and yet half its refinements are still missed ; 
Turner has put his whole strength into it, and wrought out 
curving of the gneiss beds with a subtlety which could not be at 
all approached in the time I had to spare for this plate. 
Enough, however, is expressed to illnatrate the points in ques- 
tion. 

g 44. We have first, observe, a roimded bank, broken, at its 
edges, into cleavages by inclined beds. I thought it would be 
well, lest the reader should think I dwelt too much on this par- 
ticular scene, to give an instance of similar structure from an- 
otlier spot ; and therefore I daguerreotyped the cleavages of a 
slope of gneiss just above the Cascade des P^lerins, Chamouni, 
corresponding in position to this bank of Turner's. Plate 48 
(facing p. 303), copied by Mr. Armytage from the daguerreo- 
type, represents, necessarily in a quite unprejudiced and ioipar- 
tial way, the structure at present in question ; and the reader 
may form a sufficient idea, from this plate, of the complexity of 
descending curve and foliated rent, in even a small piece of 
mountain, foreground,* where the gneiss beds are tolerably con- 
tinuous. But Turner had to add to such general complexity the 
expression of a more than ordinary undulation in the beds ol 
the St. Gothard gneiss. 

g 45. If the reader will look back to Chapter ii. § 13, ho 
will find it stated that this seono is approached out of the defile 
of Dazio Grande, of which the impression was still strong on' 
Turner's mind, and where only he could see, close at hand, the 
nature of the rocks in a good section. It most luckily Ua";^! 

^— —.*'^B tFhite spots on tUe brow of the lilUe cM. aie ^tV^ia, 
^^KAip incbes broad. 
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tliat Dc Sanssnro waa interested bj the Tocks at the same spot, 
and has giTen the following account of them. Voyages, g§ 1801, 
1802 :— 

"Xnnc lieue d9 Faldo, Ton passe le Teain pour le repaasei 
bientot aprea [see the old bridge in Tamer's view, carried awsj 
in mine], et Ton trouve sur ea rive droite dea couehea d'tine 

»locho feuillet^e, qui montent da C6t6 du Nord. 
" On voit clairement que depuia que lea granita vein^ ont 
4t6 remplacda par dea pierrea moina aolidea, tantot lea rocherasa 
Bont fiboulSs et ont &t6 recouverta par la terre v4g4ta!e, tantilt 
lenr eituation primitive a snbi des changements irreguliera. 

"§ 1802. Mais bientofcapr^a, onmonie par un cheminmm- 
niche au dessus du Tivin, qui ee precipite enire des rochen am 
la plus grands violence. Ces rochera sont la si serr^s, iju'iln'j 
a de place que jHJur la riviere et pour le chemin, et merae en 

Ignelques endroita, celui-ci eat enti^rement pria sur le roc J^ 
fis a pied cette mont^e, pour examiner avec soia ces beam 
Irochers, dignes de toute Vatteniion d'un amateur. 
" Lea veines de ce griinit ferment en plueleurs endroits to 
sigmgs redoubles, precisomen-t comme ces anciennes tapisaeriK, 
connnes aoua le nom de points d'Hongrie ; et la, on ne pentpM 
prononcer, si lea veines de la pierre, sont ou ne sont pas paral 
liiles k ses couches. Gependant ces veines reprennent auasi dHCi 
quelques places, une direction constante, et cette direction esi \ 
bien la meme que celle dea conchea. II parolt mfime qu'en diven 
endroita, oil ces veines ont la forme d'un sigma ou d'une M cou- 
chee ^ , ce sont lea grandes jarabes du sigtna, qui ont la direc- 
tion des couches. Enfln, j'observai plusieura couches, qni diiM 
le milieu de leur ^paiaseur paroissoient remplies de ces veines en 
zigzag, tandis qu'aupres de leurs bords, on lea voyoit toutes W 
^^ lignea droites." 

^H § 46, If the reader will now examine Turner's work at the 

^^Pj>Dint X in the reference figure, and again on the stones in the 

foreground, comparing it finally with the fragment of the rocM 

which happened fortunately to come into my foreground id 

Piste 20, rising towards the left, and of which I have etched the 

Btracture with some care, tbaugW at\,\\e\Mfie\\ia&.v?K&ft^«!'git' 

im SaasBiire's notice ol tlie pecuVw Ifi-atva.-^ liv^a^ A^ 

Ji 
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^eis3 at the spot, I believe he will hare enongh. evidence before 
him, taken all in all, to convince bira of Turner's inevitable 
perception, and of the entire supremacy of his mountain draw- 
ing over all that had previously existed. And if he is able to 
refer, even to the engravings {thongh I desire always that what 
I state should be tested by the drawings only) of any others of 
his elaborate hili-subjecta.'and will examine their details with 
careful reference to the laws explained in this chapter, he will 
find that the Tumerian promontories and banks are always 
Bimply ri</ht, and that in all respects ; that their gradated eurva- 
tnres, and nodding cliffs, and redundant sequence of folded 
glen and feathery glade, are, in all their seomingly fanciful 
beauty, literally the moat downright plain speaking that has as 
yet been uttered about hills ; and differ from all antecedent 
work, not in being ideal, but in being, so to speak, pictorial 
casts of the ground. Such a drawing as that of the Yorkshire 
Richmond, looking down the river, in the England Series, is 
even better than a model of the ground, because it gives the 
aerial perspective, and is better than a photograph of the 
ground, because it exaggerates no shadows, while it unites the 
Teracities both of model and photograph. 

§ 47. Nor let it be thought that it was an easy or creditable 
thing to treat mountain ground witli this faithfulness in the 
days when Turner executed those drawings. In t)io Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (Edinburgh, I'i'S?), under article " Drawing," 
the following are the directions given for the production of a 
landscape : — 

" If he is to draw a landscape from nature, let him take hia 
station on a rising gronnd, where he will have a large horizon, 
and mark his tablet into three divisions, downwards from top to 
the bottom ; and divide in bis own mind the landscape he is to 
take into three divisions also. Then let him turn his face 
directly opposite to the midst of the horizon, keeping bis body 
exed, and draw what is directly before his eyes upon the middle 
division of the tablet ; then turn Ms head, hut not his body,* to 
the left hand and delineate what he views there, joining it prop- 
erly to what he had done before ; and, lastly, do the same by 
'What A eom/ortabUi, as well aa mtelligeat, o5eta.i.\oii, Ssjt'uSoltE.^ V^tOTi 
aatare must have been ia thom days 1 
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^^Bpli&t is to be Bcen upon bis right hand, laying down ererytliing 
^^^■lactlv, both with rcspoct tu distance and proportion. One 
^HHXRnii>K' is given in plate ulxviii. 

" The best arlists of late, in drawing their landscapes, make 
them shoot iiway, one part lower tlmn another. Those who 
make their landscapes mount np higher and higher, as if ihej 
etood at the bottom of a hill to take the prospect, commit a 
great error ; the best way is to get upon a rising ground, miike 
the ncnreat objects in the piece the liigliest, and those thatars 

PJCarther oft to elioot away lower and lower till they come almost 
torelwith the line of the horizon, lessening everything proportion- 
|d)lj to its distance, and observing also to make the objocte 
&inter and leas distinct the farther they ore removed from the eje. 
He must make all his lights and shades fall one way, and let every- 
tiling have itfi proper motion : as trees shaken by the wind, tlie 
small boughs bonding more and the large ones le^ ; water ugi- 
tated by the wind, and dashing against sliips or boats, or falling 
from a precipice upon rocks and stones, and spirting up again 
into the air, and sprinkling all about ; clouds also in the air noif 
gathered with the winds ; now violently condonsed into b 
rain, and the like, — always remembering, that whatever motioi 
arc caused by the wind must be made all to move the same w 
because the wind can blow but one way at once." 

Sueh was the state of the pnhUc mind, and of public inatn 
tdon, at the time when Claude, Poussin, and Salvator werflfl 
the zenith of their reputation ; such were the precepts wbiwl 
even to the close of the century, it was necessary for a yoM) 
painter to comply with during the best part of the yeare he gag 
t« study. Take up one of Turner's views of our Yorksliire ileBT 
seen from about a hawk's height of pause above the sweep of | 
river, and with it in your hand, side by side with the old Ema 
clopffidia paragraph, consider what must have been the msif 
strength, who, on a sudden, passed from such precept to si 
practice. 

§ 48. On a sudden it was ; for, even yet a youth, and n 

ing profound respect for all older artist's ways of work, he 6 

lowed his own will fearlessly in choice of scene j and alread;f9 

the earliest of his coast drawings tVicvG ate a.% iUt\w^TO\d.9traii 

decisions touching the eitu ot t\ie a^^'^^*'^'^'' ' 
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'^orks ; looki'ngs down and up into ooves and donds, as defiant 
of all former theories toucliing possible perspective, or graceful 
componence of subject, as, a few jears later, his ajatem of color 
"wns of the theory of the brown tree. Nor was the step remark- 
able merely for its magnitude, — for the amount of progress 
made in a few years. It was much more notable by its direc 
tion. The discovery of the true structure of hill banks bad to 
be made by Turner, not merely in adormce of the men of his 
day, but in contradiction to them. Examine the works of 
contemporary and preceding landscapists, and it will be found 
that the universal practice is to make the tops of all cliffs 
broken and rugged, their bases smooth and soft, or concealed 
with wood, No one had ever observed the contrary structure, 
the bank rounded at the top, and broken on the flank. And 
yet all the hills of any impoi-tance which are met with through- 
out Lowland Europe are, properly speaking, high banks, for the 
most part following the courses of rivers, and forming a step 
irom the high ground, of which the country generally consists, 
to the river level Thus almost the whole of France, though, 
on the face of it, flat, is raised from 300 to 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is traversed by valleys either formed by, or 
directing, the course of its great rivers. In these valleys lie all 
its principal towns, surrounded, almost without exception, by 
ranges of hills covered with wood or vineyard. Ascending these 
Itills, we find onrsolves at once in an elevated plain, covered 
■with com and lines of apple trees, extending to the nest river 
«de, where we come to the brow of another hill, and descend to 
the city and valley beneath it. Our own valleys in Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Devonshire, are cut in the 
same manner through vast extents of elevated land ; the scenery 
which interests tlie traveller chiefly, as he passes through even 
the most broken parts of those counties, being simply that of 
the high banks which rise from the shores of the Dart or the 
Dorwent, the Wharfe or the Tees. In all cases, when these banks 
are surmounted, the sensution is one of disappointment, as the 
adventurer finds himself, the moreient he has left the edge of the 
ravine, in a waste of softly nndulating moov qt arablft lasid-, 
hardly deserving the title of hill country. ^iS-^e a&^mvKft,S».'«>' 
the upper districts the fact remaina BLi\\ fke sam.e, ^xXiOTiJ^ '^" 
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banks to be climbed are higher, the ravines grander, and t 
intermediate land more broken. The majesty of an isolated p 
is still comparatively rare, and nearly all the most intcrestin 
pieces of scenery are glens or passes, which, if seen from a 
height great enough to command them in all their relations, 
Tvould he fonnd in reality little more than trenches excavated 
through broad masses of elevated land, and expanding at inter- 
vals into the wide haains which are occupied by the glittering 
lake or smiling plain. 

§ 49. All these facts had been entirely ignored by artists ; 
nay, almost by geologists, before Turner's time. He saw them at 
once ; fathomed them to the uttermost, and, partly owing to 
early association, partly, perhaps, to the natural pleasure ( ' 
working a new mine discovered by htmaelf, devoted im 1 






powers to their illustration, passing by with Bomewbat 1 
attention the conditions of brokcn-summited rock, which had 
previously been the only ones known. And if we now look back 
to his treatment of the crest of Mont Pilate, in the figure given 
at the close of the last chapter, we shall understand better tha 
nature and stiength of the instinct which compelled him to 
sacrifice the peaked summit, and to bring the whole mountain 
within a lower enclosing line. In that figure, however, the 
dotted peak interferes with the perception of the form finally 
determined upon, which therefore I repeat here (Pig. lOfi), as 
Turner gave it in color. The eye may not at first detect the la^ 
of ascent in the peaks, hut if tlie height of any one of them woi 
altered, the general form would instantly be perceived to b 
agreeable. Fig. 107 shows that ttie^ aie tos^aai ■»i\'Otv\i\ ■« 
Snite curve, A c, from which ftie \ast cTag lata a \\\&ftW^ 
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1 the law, while the terminal line at the other extremity, 
i, is a. minor echo of the whole contour. 
§ 50. I must pause to maku one exception to my general 
tement that this structure hud been entirely ignored. The 
der was, perhaps, surprised by the importance I attached to 
1 fragment of mountain background by Maaaccio, given in 
Ae 13 of the third volume. If he looks back to it now, his 
prise will be less. It was a complete recognition of the laws 
the lines of aqneoua sculpture, asserted as Turner's was, iu 
! boldest opposition to the principles of rock drawing of the 
18. It presents even smoother and broader masses than any 
.ich I have shown as types of hill form ; but it must be re- 
irahered that Masaccio had seen only the softer contours of 
i Apennine limestone, I have oo memorandum by me of the 



1 




I lines near Florence ; but Plato 47 shows the development of 
estone structure, at a spot which has, I think, the best right 
be given as an esample of the Italian hills, the head of the 
ley of Carrara. The white scar on the hill side is the princi- 
qnarry ; and the peaks above deserve observation, not bo 
ch for anything in their forma, as for the singular barrennesa 
ich was noted in the fifteenth chapter of the last volume (§ 8) 
oo often occurring in the Apennines. Compare this plate 
h the previous one. The peak drawn in Plate 46 rises at 
it 1500 feet above the sea, — yet is wooded to its top ; this 
Tara crag not above 5000,* — yet it is wholly barren. 
§ 51. Masaccio, however, as we saw, was taken away by 
th before he could give any one of his thoughts complete ex- 

'Bis not one of the highest points oE the Ca-itaia. c^aim. TNwi <aijS 
nitguramueb more jagged, and very noble. Ree G^ft.^. ~SX_ \^Si. 
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preasioii. Turner was apared to do his work, in thia respeetrf 
least, completely. It might bo thongbt that, having had such 
adverse in&ueace to struggle with, he would prevail against it 
but iu part ; and, though showing the way to much that vaa 
I new, retain of necessity eome old prejudices, and leave hia suc- 
cessors to pursue in purer liberty, and with happier jKiwer, tbs 
path ho hud pointed out. But it was not so : he did the mrk 
BO completely on the ground which he choee to illustrate, that 
nothing ia left for future artists to accomplish in that kind. 
Some cluBsea of scenery, as often pointed out in the preceding 
^ pages, lie waa unfamiliar with, or held in little affection, and 
^out of that flcenery. untouched by him, new motives may he ob- 
tained ; but of such landscape as his favorite Yorkshire Wolds, 
and banks of Rhenish and French hill, and rocky mountains of 
Switzerland, like the St, Gothard, already so long dwelt upon, 
he has eipreaaed the power in what I helieve to be for even 
I central and unmatchalDle way. I do not say this with positive- 
f ness, because it is not demonstrable. Turner may be beaten on 
hJB own ground — so may Tintoret, so may Shakespere, DanWi 
or Horacr : but my belief is that all these first-rate raen are lone- 
ly men ; tliat the particular work they did was by them done 
for ever in the beat way ; and that this work done by Tamer 
among the hills, joining the most intense. appreciation of ail 
tenderness with delight in all magnitude, and memory for all 
detail, is never to be rivalled, or looked upon iu similitndf 
^•gain. 




CHAPTER SVIII. 

aESDLTIXG FORMS :— FIFTHLY, STOITES. 

§ 1. It is somewhat singular that tlie indiatinctneas of treat- 
moat which hfta been bo often noticed as characteristic of oar 
present art shows itself always most wlien there is least apparent 
reason for it. Modern artists, liaving some true sympathy with 
what is vagne in nature, draw all that is uncertain and evasiye 
without evasion, and render faithfully whatever can be discerned 
in faithless mist or mocking vapors ; but having no sympathy 
with what is solid and serene, they sGcm to beeome uncertain 
thomsolvGS in proportion to the certainty of what they see ; and 
while they render flakes of far-away cloud, or fringes of inextric- 
able forest, with something like patience and fidelity, give 
nothing but the hastiest indication of the ground they can tread 
npon or tonch. It is only in modern art that we find any com- 
plete representation of clouds, and only in ancient art that, gen- 
erally speaking, we find any careful realization of Stones. 

g 3. This is all the more strange, because, as wo saw some 
time back, the ruggedness of the stone is more pleading to the 
modern than the mcdiieval, and he rarely completes any picture 
satisfactorily to himself unless large spaces of it are filled with 
irregular masonry, rocky banks, or shingly shores : whereas tlio 
inediteval could conceive no desirableness in the loose and un- 
hewn masses ; associated them generally in his mind with 
wicked men, and tho Maiiyrdom of St. Stephen ; and always' 
threw them out of his road, or garden, to the best of his power. 

Yet witli all this difference in predilection, such 
honesty of the mediseval, and so firm his acknowledgment of 
necessity to paint completely whatever was to be painted at 
that there is hariDy a strip of earth under t\ie l(ie.\. oi a. *^3A.. 
ADC Wished work of tho early painters, "but m.Qit%, 
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^^V {minted, stones are to be foand upon it than in an entire 

^^1 bitiou full of modem mountain scenery. 

^^K g 3. Not better puiutcd in every respect, In tboBe i 

^" ing and popular treatises on the art of drawing, which 

public that their colors should neither be too warm ndrtoo 

and that their touches should always be characteristic of th( 

ject they are intended to represent, the directions given, ft 

manufacture of stonoa usually enforce "orispness of onl 

and" roughness of texture." And, accordingly, in certain ei 

^^ sious of frangibility, irregular accumulation, and easy restii 

^^L one block upon another, together with some conditions of 

^^K nous or mossy texture, modem stone-painting is far beyoni 

^K ancient ; for these are just the diameters which first strilci 

eye, and enable the foreground to maintain its picturesque 

ence, without inviting careful examination. The mei" 

painter, on the otlier hand, not curing for this picturesque 

eral elieet, nor being in anywise familiar with mountain 

perceived in stones, when ho was forced to paint them, 

nently the churactcrs which they bad in common with fi| 

■ that is to say, tbcir curved outlines, rounded surfaces, and 
ettes of delicate color, and, accordingly, was somewhat too npt 
to lose their angular and fragmentary cbamcter in a serieaof 
muscular lines resembling those of an anatomical preparation ; 
for, although in large rocks the cleavable or frangible nature 
was the thing that necessarily struck him most, the pebbles un- 
der his feet were apt to bo oval or rounded in the localities o£. 
almost all the important scliools of Italy. In Lombardy, the 
mass of the ground is composed of nothing but Alpine graveli 
^H consisting of rolled oval pebbles, on the average about sis inches 
^^fe long by four wide — awkward building materials, yet used in 
^^E ingenious alternation with the bricks in all the lowland ItaliWl 
^^M fortresses. Besides this universal rotundity, the qualities of 
^^v stones which rendered them valuable to the lapidary were forced 
^H on the painter's attention by the familiar arts of inlaying and 
^^V mosaic. Hence, in looking at a pebble, his mind was divided 
^^M between its roundness and its veins ; and Leonardo covers l!i» 
^^K shelves of rock under the feet of St. Anne with varioguted 
^^ agates; while Mantegnu often sttevia'Oiveivfla.U atones about 
mountain caves in a poUa\i.ed. Tjrotuavo'a, a^^Si 
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martyr princess had been just scjittpring hor caskets of pearla 
Id to the dust. 

§ 4. Some years ago, as I ■was talking of the curvilinear 
forms in a piece of rock to one of our ocudemiciuus, he said to 
me, in a somewhat despondent accent, " If you look for curves, 
you will see onrves ; if yon look for angles, yon will see angles." 

The saying appeared to me an infinitely sad one. It was the 
attorancc of a,n experienced man ; and in many ways true, for 
one of the most singular gifts, or, if abused, most singular weak- 
nesses, of the human mind is its power of persuading itself to 
Bee whatever it chooses ; — a great gift, if directed to the di 
ment of the things needful and pertinent to its own work and 
I iWH g ; a great weakness, if directed to the discovery of tilings 

filiess or discouraging. In all tilings throughout the world, 
who look for the crooked will see the crooked, and the 

(■who look for the straight will see the straight. But yet 
9 Baying was a notably sad one ; for it came of the conviction 
in the speaker's mind that tliere was in reality no crooked and " 
no straight ; that all so called discernment was fancy, and tliat 
men might, with equal rectitude of judgment, and good-dcserv- 
iag of their fellow-men, perceive and paint whatever was con- 
venient to them. 

g 5. Whereas things may always be seeu trnly by candid 
people, though never completely. No human capacity ever yet 
taw the whole of a thing ; but wo may see more and more of it 
the longer we look. Every individual temper will see some- 
thing different in it : but supposing the tempers honest, all the 
differences arc there. Every advance in our acuteness of per- 
ception will show us something new ; but the old and first dis- 
cerned thing will still be there, not falsified, only modified and 
enriched by the new perceptions, becoming continually more 
beautiful in its harmony with them and more approved as a part 
of the Infinite truth. 

g 6. There are no natural objects out of which more can be 
thns learned than out of stones. They seem to have been created 
especially to reward a patient observer. Nearly nil other ob- 
jects in nature can he seen, to some extent, without iiaticnee, 
and are plcufiant even in being half ecun. Itcfts, Oviv^JJia. 
rirers are enjoyable even by the carelcaa \ \ivX tVs; ¥^'yii\a 
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foot has for carelesanesa nothing in it but stumbling; 

plcaaure is languidly to be had out of it, nor food, nor goal 

any kind ; nothicg but eynibolism of the hard heart and I 

.nfuttierly gift. And yet, do but give it some reverence i 

'&t<ih fulness, and there is bread of thonglit in it, more thti 

\y other lowly featnre of all the' landscape. 

7. For a stone, when it ia examined, will be foimr 
lonntain in miniature. The fineness of Nature's work ii 
:eat, that, into a single block, a foot or two in diameter, she 
'«an compress as many changes of form and alrueture, on a small 
scale, as she needs for her mountains on a large one ; and, tak- 
ing moss for forests, and graina of crystal for crags, the surfaBB 
of ft stone, in by far the plurality of instances, is more interest- 
ing than the surfiice of an ordinary hill ; more fantastic in form 
and incomparably richer in color, — the last quality heir 
fact, Eo noble in most stones of good Ijirth (that ia to say, fallOT 
from the crystalline moon tain -ranges), that I shall be leas abLt 
illustrate this part of my eabject satisfactorily by n 
graving than perhaps any other, except the color of skies, ' 
Bay, shall be less able, because the beauty of stone surface is in 
AO great a degree dependent on the mosses and lichens wfaioii 
root themselves npon it, that I mnat jilace my richest examples 
in the section on vegetation. For instance, in the plate a _' ^~ 
site, thuagh the mass of rock is large and somewliat diatant^ f 
effect of it ia as much owing to the white spots of silvery IicBi( 
in the centre and left, and to the flowing lines in which tCi 
darker mosses, growing in the cranny, have aiTanged themselves 
beyond, as to the character of the rock itself ; nor could the 
beauty of the whole mass be explained, if we were to apprc 
the least nearer, without more detailed drawing of this ycgi 
[(tion. Por the present I shall only give a few examples of ^ 
■awing of stones roughly broken, or worn so as not to b 
lly affected by vegetation. 

g 8. We have already seen an example of Titian's treatment 
if mountain crests as compared with Turner's ; here is a parai?« 
lei instance, from Titian, of stones in the bed of a torrent (E 
i08), in many ways good and right, and expressing in ! 
■ithed and variously broken \\i\c?i tiv motB ot Tcal stone strt 
re tlian the comnion watev-eoVoT A.'aAV ol V\\«i lawiiiYi^s,. Qv 
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' g 9. If the reader eeea nothing in this drawing (Fig. 10S| 
^at lie can like, — although, indeed, I would have him prefeif 
the work of Turner,-:— let him bo assured that he does not yetj 
andcrstimd on what Titian's reputation, is fouadeJ. No ^aiaw 
ir'« oarae is oftcner in the mouth ol t\i6 otim^itt^ tOT^'a.w.'ffij 
i uo painter was ever loaa understood, "ilia ■^o^^t ot "^ 
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indeed perfect, Iiut so is Bonifazio'e. Titian's gvprtrmacy lismm 
all the other Veuotiuns, except Tiiitoret and V'^eronese, conasti T 
iu the firm truth of bia iwrtraituro, and more or leas niasterlj | 





niideratiHiding of the nature of stoneB, trees, men, or whatevflf 
elae ho tuuk in hanil to paint ; so that, without somo correJativa 





WsndeTEtsmding in the spectator, T\t\a-n'& ^wk, \a. its highert 

^^^iias, must be utterly deaA ana ^o-wpveaN:™?, K»\fim. 1 

*^"|-J give ono more examp\e Ixom- tiae Vraw -^a*. 



- game print ("Fig. 109), in whieh a. stone, with an eddy round it, ! 
is nearly aa well drawn as it can lie in the gimplo method of the | 
eurly wuod-engraving. Perhajis the reader will feel its truth 




better by contrast with a fragment or two of modem Idealism, i 
Here, for instance (Fig. 110), ia a group of stones, highly enter-1 




inin^ in their variety of form, out oi tKo BU^i\B'it o^'* GwK*^ 1 
ti'an ranquisbing Apollyoa," in the ontWues \.o V\\e "^'^^xwi?* 
Progress, puhiished by the Art-T7nion, t\\o \ieu\vata \w;\o.?.V'b^^ 
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wrought to a pitch of extraordinary Imlliancy by the exciting I 
nature of Uie eiibjeot. Next (Fig. Ill) ie another poetical con- 
ception, one of riaxman'B, representing the eddies and stones of 
the Pool of Envy (Flaxnian's Dante), whidi may be convenient- 
ly compared with the Titianesque stones and stTcamg. And, 
finally. Fig. 113 represents, also on Flnxman'a anthority, tlioae 
[stones of an " Alpine" character, of which Dante says that lie 



'■ Climbed with heart of proof Ihe adverse steep." 



^K stoti 

^H It seems at first curious that every cue of the forms that 
^^HFIaxmitn has chanced npon should be an impossible one— a form 
^^Fvhieh a stone never could assume : but this is the Nemesis of 
false idealism, and the inevitable one. 

g 11. The chief incapacity in the modem work is not, Low- 
ever, so much in its outline, though that is wrong enough, ss in 
the total absence of any effort to mark the surface roundings. 
It is not the oulline of a stone, however true, that will malieit 
solid or heavy ; it is the interior markings, and thoroughly un- 
deretood perspectives of its sides. In the opposite plate the 
npper two subjects are by Turner, foregrounds out of the Liber 
Studiorom (Source of Arveron, and lion Arthur) ; the lower by 
Claude, Liber Veritatis, No. 5. I think the reader cannot but 
feel that the blocks in the upper two subjects are massy and 
ponderous ; in the lower, wholly without weight. If he ex- 
amine their several treatment, he will find that Turner has per- 
fect imaginative conception of every recess and projection over 
the whole surface, and/eels the atone as he works over it ; every 
touch, moreover, being full of tender gradation. But Clando, 
as he is obliged to hold to his outline in hills, so also clings to it 
in the stones, — cannot round them in the least, leaves their light 
surfaces wholly blank, and puts a few patches of dark here and 
there about their edges, as chance will have ifc. 

§ 12. Turner's way of wedging the stones of the glacier 
moraine together in strength of disorder, in the upper subject, 
and his indication of the springing of the wild stems and leafage 
out of the rents in the boulders of the lower one, will hardly be 
appreciated nnless the reader is/oinfiy acc^nainted with the kiod 
af scenery in qnestion ; and 1 can.n.o\, ca\(ivi\?A^ wv 'Cwa 
"^*in tlte ease, for few persona efftx \w.V- a.\. a.-o.-j^aaw 
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closely, anii perliapa least of al! at tho heaps of debris which sO- 
often seem to encumter aiid disfigure mountain ground. But 
for the variouB reasons just stated (§ T), Turner found more 
materiiil for his ^lower, and more excitement to his invention, 
among the fallen stones than in the highest eummita of moun- 
tains ; and his early designs, among their thousand excellences 
and singularities, as opposed to all that had preceded them, 
count for not one of the least the elaborate care given to the 
drawing of torrent beds, shaly slopes, and other conditions ot] 
stony ground which all canons of art at the period pronounced! 
inconsistent with dignity of composition ; a convenient princi- 
ple, since, of all foregrounds, one of loose stones is beyond com^ 
.parison the most difficult to draw with any approach to realiza- 
tion. The Tumerian aubj'ecta, " Junction of the Greta and 
Tees" (Yorkshire Series, and illustrations to Scott) ; " Wy- 
ellffe, near Rokeby"{ Yorkshire) ; "HardrawFall"' (Yorkshire); 
"Ben Arthur" (Liher_ Studiomm) ; " Ul lea water" and the 
magnificent drawing of tho " Upper Fall of the Tees" (England 
Series), are sufficiently illustrative of what I mean. 

§ 13. It ia not, however, only, in their separate condition, 
as materials of foreground, tliat we have to examine the effect of. 
stones ; they form a curiously important element of distant' 
landscape in their aggregation on a large scale. 

It will be remembered that in the course of the last chaptsr 
we wholly left out of our account of mountain lines that group 
which was called "Lines of Rest." One reason for doing so 
was that, as these lines are produced by debris in a state of tem- 
porary repose, their beauty, or deformity, or whatever character 
they may possess, is, properly to be considered as belonging to 
stones rather than to rocks. 

g 14. Whenever heaps of loose .stones or sand are increased 
by the continual fall of fresh fragments from above, or dimin- 
i^ed by their removal from below, yet not in such mass or with 
Bnch momentum as entirely to disturb thoae already accumu- 
lated, the materials on the surface arrange themselves in an equa- 
ble slope, producing a straight line of profile in the bank orJ 
eone. 

Tjg boup formed by the sand fattrag m a.Tv VoNKi-^asa 
'i its straight sides, the Bimplest reswW. o^ ea.'Sft. 
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tion ; and any heap of fiandthrowniipbj the spade ■will ehowllifl 
BtojK'S here and there, interrupted only by knotty portioDB, held 
together by moigtnre, or agglutinated by pressure, — intfirmp- 
tions which cannot occur to the aame extent on a large Bcale, 

I Unless the soil is really hardened nearly to the nature of rook. 

I As long as it remains ineohereut, every removal of substanoo at 
tho bottom of the heap, or addition of it at the top, occasiona & 
eliding disturbance of t!ie whole slope, which smooths it into 
rectitude of line ; and there is hai-dly any great mountain masa 
among the Alps which does not show towards its foundation 
perfectly regular descents of this nature, often two or three 
miles long without a break. Several of considerable extent are 
seen on the left of Plate 46. 

§ 35, I call these lines of rest, because, though the bulk of 
tho mass may he continually increasing or diminishing, the lins 
of the profile does not change, Iming fixed at a certain angle bj 
the nature of the earth. It is usually stated carelessly as im 
angle of about 45 degrees, but it never really reaches such a 
elope. I measured carefully the angles of a very large numter 
of slopes of mountain in various parts of the Mont Blanc dis- 
trict. The few examples given in the note below are enough to 
exhibit the general fact that loose dfehris lies at various angles 
up to about 30" or 33" ; debris protected by grass or pines may 
reach 35", and rocky slopes 40" or 41°, but in continuous hues 
of rest I never found a steeper angle.* 

• Small fragmenta of limestone, five or six inches across, and flattiat, 
sharp, angular on edges, and quite loose ; elope near f ounlaia 
of Maglans - - - - ■ - . - 311 

Somewhat larger atones, nearer Maglans ; quite loose ■ ■ 31( 

Bimiliir d£bris, alighiiy louohed will vegetatioa ■ ■ • '^'< 

Debria on aouthern aide of Moglans ■ - - - ■ W 

Slope of Monlagne de la Cfll«, at the bottom, aa seen from the vil- 
lage of Chamouni ■ ■ - ■ ■ . - **! 
Average slope of Montague de Taconay, seen from Chamouni - ^^ 
Maximum slope of aide of Bremen ■ - ■ ■ - '' 
Slope of debris from ravine of Breven down to the village of Cha- 
mouni ■ - - ■ - - . - " 
Slopes of dehris set with pmes under Aiguille Terte, seen froTii 
Argentiire ------ 

General slope of Tapia, from AtgenUlie 
Slopes of La C6te aud Taconay , tioui kt^cTititte 
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g 16. I syyeain of some rocky slopes as lines of rest, because, 
■whenever a mountain side is composed of soft stone which splita 
and decomposes fast, it has a. tendency to choice itself up with 
the ruins, and gradually to got abraded or ground down towards 
the debris elope ; so that vast masses of the sides of Alpine val- 
leys are formed by ascents of nearly uniform inclination, partly 
loose, partly of jagged rocks, which break, but do not materially 
alter the general line of ground. In such cases the fragmeuta 
usually have accumnlated without disturbance at the foot of the 
slope, and the pine forests fasten the soil and prevent it from 
being carried down in large masses. But numerons instances 
occur in which the mountain ia consumed away gradually by its 
own torrents, not having strength enough to form clefts or pre- 
cipices, but falling (in each side of the ruvinea into even banks, 
which slide down from above as they are wasted below, 

§ 1 7. By all these various expedients, Nature secures, in the 
midst of her mountain curvatures, vast series of perfectly 
straight lines opposing and relieving them ; lines, however, 
Tbich artists have almost universally agreed to alter or ignore, 
partly disliking them intrinsically, on account of their formali- 
ty, and partly because the mind instantly associates tbom with 
the idea of mountain decay. Turner, however, saw that this 
very decay having its use and nobleness, the contours which 
were significative of it ought no more to be omitted than, in the 
portrait of an aged man, the furrows on his hand or brow ; 
besides, he liked the lines themselves, for their contrast with the 
mountain wildness, juat as ho liked the straightness of sunbeams 
penetrating the soft waywardness of clouds. He introduced 
them constantly into hia noblest compositions ; but in order to 
the full understanding of their employment in the instance I 
am about to give, one or two more points yet need to be noticed. 
§ 18. Generally spcaKiag, the curved lines of convex /«?; be- 
Profile of Breven, from near the Chapeau (a point commanding the 

valley of Cliamouni in its truest longitude) ... ggj 

Average slope of MontiiiiTen, from some point ... g9} 

Slope of La Ciite, same point - - • . . - 36J 

Easlorn slope of Pain de Sucre, seen from Tevay - - - 33 

"WeBtern ., ., ,, - - - ^i»i 

Slope of foot of Dent de BlorcJea, seen Irom"Vevi),5 - - - ^ 

Midi, „ „ - ■ - ' 
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long to monntains of hard rock, over whoae earfaoes the bng- 
uients houiifl to tlie valley, and which are worn by wrath of a?»- 
lauchoa aud wildnesa of torrents, like that of the GaEcade dos 
P(!lerin8, desoribed in the note above. Generally speiiking. the 
traight lines of rest lielong to softer mountains, br softer siu^ 
Eaees and ]ilaceH of Riountaius, which, exposed to no viokit 
wearing from external force, nevertheless keep slipping aud 
nioiitdering down spontaneously or receiving gradoal acuesrioii 
of material Jrom incoherent masses above them. 

t§ 19. It follows, rather, that where the gigantic wearing 
orces are in operation, the stones or fragments of rock brcmghl 
lown by the torrents and avalanclies are likely, however liiird, 
o be rounded on all their edges ; but where the straight shaiy 
lopes are found, the stones which glide or totter down their 
nrfaccB frequently retain all their angles, and form jagged and 
aky heaps at the bottom. 
And farther, it is to he Bupposed that the rocks which are 
habitually subjected to these colossal forces of destruction are in 
their own mass firm and secure, otherwise they would long ngo 
hare given way ; but that where the gliding and crumbling aur. 
faces are found without much external violence, it is very [wsai- 

Kble that the whole framework of the mountain may be full of 
flaws ; and a danger exist of vast portions of its mass giving 
liray, or slipping down in heaps, aa the sand suddenly yields in 
an hour-glass after some moments of accumnlation. 

§ 20. Hence, generally, in the mind of any one familiar witli 
mountains, the conditions will be associated, on the one hand, 
of the curved, convex, and overhanging bank or cliff, tJie roai- 

Iiing torrent, and the rounded boulder of massive stone ; and, on 
'the other, of the straight and even slope of bank, the compsrs- 
■^vely quiet and peaceful lapse of streams, and the sharp-edged 
■ind unworn look of the fallen stones, together with a scumw 
•jflanger greater, though more occult, than in the wilder ecensry. 
The drawing of the St. Gothard, which we have so labori- 
ously analyzed, was designed, as before mentioned, from * 
sketch t^iken in the year 1843. But with it was made another 
drawing. Turner brought home in that year a series of skewliB* 
taken in the neighborhood ol ft\e 'paas-, amo-n^ «ftiaw,c 
the Valley of Goldau, covered aa \t Vb \:.^ tVe, t^m> <A -e- 
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Wg. Knowing his fondness for fallen Btonos, I chose thifti 
Ooldau snhject as a companion to the St. Gothard. The plat«| 
opposite will give some idea of the resultant drawing, 

§ 21. Some idea only. It ia a subject whicb, like the St. I 
Gothard, ie far too full of detail to admit of reduction ; and I J 
hope, therefore, soon to engrave it properly of its real size. 
is, besides, more than uanally difficult to translate this drawing 
into black and white, because much of the light on the clouds ia 
distinguished merely by orange or purple color from the green 
greys, which, though not darker than the warm hues, have the 
«fiect of shade from their coldness, but cannot be marked as 
shade in the engi-aving without too great increase of depth. 
Enough, however, has been done to give some idea of the ele- i 
ments of Turner's design. 

§ 23. Detailed accounts of the Rossberg Fall may he foandl 
in any ordinary Swiss Guide ; the only points we have to notice 
respecting it are, that the mountain was composed of an indu- 
rated gravel, disposed in oblique beds sloping (owariistbe valley. 
A portion of one of these bods gave way, and half filled tlie 
valley beneath, burying tive villages, together with the principal | 
one of Gotdau, and partiully choking up a little lake, the J 
streamlets which supplied it now forming irregular pools among ' 
the fallen fragments. 1 call the rock, and accurately, indurated 
gravel ; but the induration is so complete that the mass breaks 
through the rolled pebbles chiefly composing it, and may bo 
considered as a true rock, only always in its blocks ruggod 
and formless when compared with the crystalline formations. 
Turner has chosen his position on some of the higher heaps of 
min, looking down towards the Lake of Zug, which is seen under J 
the sunset, the spire of the tower of Aart on its shore just re- | 
licved against the light of the waves. 

The Rossberg itself, never steep, and still more reduced in J 
terror by the fall of a portion of it, was not avaihthle to him as | 
a form exjilmiaiory of the catastrophe ; and even the slopes of I 
the Righi on the left are not, in reality, as uninterrupted i 
their slope as he has drawn them ; hut he felt the connection oti 
this structure with the ruin amidst which he stood, and hiQi^^ 
the long lines of danger clear aga,\nBt the aanae^, ^mSbJ 
M its own retiring ruys. 
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g 23.' Jf the reader will now glance back to the St. Gothari 
Hiibject, as illastrateii in the two Plates 21 ami 37, and compan 
it with this of Goldau, keeping in mind the general conclaaioni 
about the two great classes of mouiititin scenery which I 
just stated, he will, I hope, at lust cease to charge me with 
thnsiasm in anything that I have said of Turner's imaginatit 
as always instinctively possessive of those truths which lie doep^ 
est, and are most essentially linked together, in the exiireasion 
of a scene. I have only takon two drawings (though these of 
bis best period) for the illustration of all the stmetures of the 
Alps which, in the course of half a volume, it has been poaaible 
Jfir me to explain ; and all my half-volume is abstracted in these 
two drawings, and that in the most consistent and corapletb 
way. as if they had hcen made on purpose to contain a per&H 
flummary of Alpine truth. ■ 

§ 24. There are one or two points connected with themflP 
yet more touching interest. They are the last drawings which 
Turner ever made with unabated power. The one of theSt 
Gothard, speaking with strict accunwy, is Ih last drawing ; f« 
that of Goldau, though majestic to the utmost in oonceptioa, is 
less carefully finished, and shows, in tiie execution of parte of 
the sky, signs of impatience, caused by the first feeling of de- 
cline of strength. Therefore I called the St. Gothard (Vol. lU. 
Ch. XV. § 5) the last mountain drawing he ever executed witl 
perfect power. But the Goldau is still a noble companion to it 
— more solemn in thought, more sublime in color, and, in cer- 
tain points of poetical treatment, especially charaeteristic of the 
master's mind in earlier days. He was very definitely in the 
habit of indicating the association of any subject with circnm- 
stances of death, especially the death of multitudes, by placing 
it under one of his most deeply crimsoned sunset skies. The' 
color of blood is this plainly taken for the leading tone in 
storm-clouds above the " Slave-ship." It occurs with sii 
distinctness in the much earlier picture of Ulysses and P( 
phcme, in that of Napoleon at St, Helena, and, subdued 
softer hnea, in the Old Temcraire. The sky of this Goldan 
in its scarlet and crimson, the deepest in tone of all tliat I ki 
ib Tamer's drawings. AnotVer iceWTi?, ttwiwiJAft 
its former worts, is an acute aenBe oi tVe cQtits-iiit \*riw 
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careless interests and idle pleasures of daily life, and the state of 
those whose time for labor, or knowledge, or delight is passed 
for ever. There ia evidence of this feeling in the introduction 
of the hoys at play in the cimrchyard of Kirkby LonsJule, and 
the boy t-limbing for his kite among the thickets above the littlfti 
mountuin churchyard of Brignal-hanks ; it is in the same toiia 
of thought that he has placed here the two figures fishing, lean-^ 
ing against these shattered flanks of rock, — the sepulchral etones. 
of the great mountain Field of Death, 

I 25. Another character of these two drawings, which gives 
them especial interest as connected with our inquiries into medi- 
iBval landscape, is, that they are precisely and accurately illus- 
trative of the two principal ii3ea:a of Dant« about the Alps. I 
have already explained the rise of the first drawing ont of 
Turner's early study of the " Male Bolge " of the Splugen ajid 
8t. Gothard. The Goldau, on the other hand, miglifc have been 
drawn in purposeful illustration of the lines before referred to< 
(Vol. III. Ch. XV. § 13) as descriptive of a " loco Alpestro." I 
g_Te now Dante's own words : 

" Qual" h quelltt niina. che nel flanco 
Di qu^ da Treuto TAdicc pcrcosse, 

O per tremufrto, o 

Che da cima del monlj;, c 
Al piuDO k Bi la TO 

Cbe alcuDs via dsrclibe a cbi su fosse ; 

Colul lii quel burroto era la sceso." 

"As is that landslip, ere you come to Trent. 

TLaC Bmotc tbe flank of Adige. through soma stay 
Binkiug beneath it, or by earthquake rent ; 
For from the summit, where of old it lay, 

Plainwtirds tbe broken rock unto the feet 
Of one above it might afford some way ; 
Buch path adown this precipice we meet." Catlbt. 

, Finally, there are two lessons to be gathered from the' 
Mite conditions ^f mountain decay, represented in thea&l 
designs, of perhaps a wider range of meaning than any whiol^ 
wore suggested even by tlie states of mountain BtrcngtK. la.^ 
^ta^ we Bad the unyielding rock, undergom^ tiQ siiia-vi. ftaxis 
^HStkapabJe ol no total fall, yet, in its tia.TtoftaaoiV'4'bs't,- 
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IE- 
Rvaj hy perpetual trampling of torrent wavea. and stress ol 
wandering Btorm. Its fragments, fruitloas and restless, are 
tossed into ever-clianging heaps : no labor of man can Eubilno 
them to his service, nor can his utmoat patience secure snj 
dwelling-place among them. In this they are the type of all 
that humanity which, suffering under no sudden puniahmont or 
sorrow, remains " stony ground," afflicted, indeed, continaallf 
by minor and vexing cares, but only broken by them into frait- 
Icsfl ruin of fatigued life. Of this ground not " corn-giving,"— 
this " rough valley, neither eared nor sown,"* of the common 
world, it is said, to those who have set up thoir idols in the 
wreck of it — 

t" Among the siddoUi slonea of the Btream is thy portion. They, 
■trethylol.'' t 
But, as we pass beneath the hills which have been shatan' 
earthquake and torn by convulsion, we find that periods of 
feet repoBfl snccoeded tliose of destruction. The pools of calm 
water lie clear beneath their fjilion rocka, the water-lJlies gleam, 
and the reeds whisper among their shadows ; the village rises 
again over the forgotten graves, and its church-tower, white 
through the storm-twilight, proclaims a renewed appeal to His 
protection in whose hand " are all the corners of the earth, and 
the strength of the hills is His also." There is no lovelincsB of 
Alpine valley that does not teach tlie same lesson. It is jiiat 
where " the monntain falling cometh to naught, and therwl: 
is removed out of his place," that, in process of years, the^ai^ 
est meadows bloom between the fragments, the clearest riTnli^W 
murmur from their crevices among the flowers, and the eluBterfid 
cottages, each sheltered beneath aomo strength of mossy stone. 
now to be remoied no more, and with their pastnred flocks 
around them, safe from the eagle's stoop and the wolf's rftvii 
have written upon their fronts, in simple words, the mount 
eer'a faith in the ancient promise — 



t- 



NcilLer sLall thou be afraid of destniction when it cometh i 
For lliou ahalt be in leogue witJi the Stones of the Field ; and thel)* 
the field shall be at peace with thee. " 



"Deat. ssi. 4. So AmoB, vi. 
wJJJoDe plow here with osenf 
fla. Mi. G, a. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

THE MOUNTAIN GLOOM. 

"We have now cursorily glanced over those conditions of 
mountain etractnre which appear constant in duration, and uni- 
^ersal in extent ; and we have found them, invariably, calculated 
tor tho delight, the advantago, or the teaching o{ men ; pre- 
pared, it BcemB, GO as to contain, alike in fortitude or feebleness, 
in timelinefls or in terror, Bomo beneficence of gift, or pro- 
'otrndncBO of counsel. We have found that where at first all 
seemed disturbed and accidental, the most tender laws were ap- 
>oiutcd to produce forms of perpetual beauty ; and that where 
lO the careless or cold observer it seemed severe or purposeless, 
:he well-being of man has been chiefly consulted, and bia rightly 
lirected powers, and sincerely awakened intelligence, may find 
vealth in every fulling rock, and wisdom in every talking wave. 

It romains for us to consider what actual effect upon the 
tnman race has been produced by the generosity, or the instruc- 
ion of the hillB ; how far, in past ages, tliey have been thanked, 
ir listened to ; how far, in coming ages, it may bo well for ua to 
bocept them for tutors, or acknowledge them for friends. 

§ 2. What they have already taught us may, ono would 
liink, be best discerned in the midst of tliem, — in some place 
There they have hod their own way with the human soul ; where 
\o veil has been drawn between it and tliem, no contradicting 
roiee has confused their ministries of sound, or broken their 
lathos of silence : where war has never streaked their streams 
jpith bloody foam, nor ambition sought for other throne than 
;heir cloud -cour tiered pinnacles, uor avarice for other treasure 
than, year by year, is given to their unlaborioua rocks, in bnd- 
ded jewels, and mossy gold. 

§3. J do not know any district poeaeasmg 'm.wtft "^\«fe «t ■««»-; 
itermpted fulness of mountain cbaracter t^ani. ftuj.\. ol 'OcsR.Vx'g 
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est order), or which apjieara to have been less diatarlied hyhr- 
eign ageiiciea, than tliat which borders the course of the Trient 
between Valorfliiio and Marti^ny, The paths which load to it 
out of tlie valley of tho Rhone, rising at first in steep oirclei 
among tho walnut trees, like winding stairs among the pilkis 
of u Gothic tower, retire over the shoulders of tho hiUa into a 
■valley almost unknown, hut thickly inhabited by an industrions 
and i>atient population, Along the ridges of the racks, 
smoothed by old glaciers into long, dark, billowy swellinga, like 
the backs of plunging dolphins, the peasant watches the alow 
coloring of tho tu(t« of moss and roots of herb which, little bf 
little, gather a feohio soil ov«r the iron substance ; then, sap- 

» porting the narrow strip of clinging ground with a few Btonea, 
lie subdues it to tho spado ; and in a year or two a little crest of 
Corn is seen waving upon tho rocky casque. Tho irreoiil« 
meadows run in and out like inlets of lake among these harT 
ed rocks, sweet with perpetual streanilets, that seem alwajsj 
have cliosen tho steepest places to come down', for tho saksl 

»the lea]w, Scattering their hatidfuls of crystal thia way and ti 
.SB the wind takes them, with al! the grace, hut with none of I 
'formalism, of fountains ; dividing into fanciful change of * 
and spring, yot with tho seal of their granite channels uj 
thorn, as the hghtest play of human epeeoh may bear the seal) 
past toil, and closing hack out of their spray to lave the 
angles, and brighten with silver fringes and glaaay films 
lower and lower step of sable stone ; until at last, gathered 
gethcr again, — except, perhaps, some chance drops caughti 
the apple-blossom, whore it lias budded a littlo nearer the i 
cade than it did last spring, — they find their way down toi 
turf, and lose themselves in that silently ; with qnict dept' 
clear water furrowing among the grass blades, and looking ■ 
like their shadow, but presently emerging again in little star 
gnshos and laughinghurriee, aaif they had remembered audde 
that tho day was too short for them to get down the hill. 

Green field, and glowing rock, and glancing streamlet, »" 

elope together in the sunshine towards the brows of the raviiiM, 

where the pines take up tlieir own ioTtvltsio-ci ut maddened Bhade i 

aad with everlasting roar "m the W\\\^\A, Vtie *'«a&^wt 'ukwS* 

ttr"-'— down palo from tlio g\ac\evB, SV^-n^ ij». XNiwc ^asws 

t ^^M 
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Wilt enchanted cold, beating themselvea to pieces against the 
great rocks tlmt they Iiavo themaelves cast down, and forcing 
fierce way beneath their ghastly poise. 

The nionutain paths stoop to tiiese glena in forky zigzags, 
leading to somo grey and narrow arch, all fringed under ita 
ehaddering curve with the ferns that fear the light ; a cross of 
rough-hewn pine, iron-bonnd to its parapet, atandiDg dark 
against the lurid fury of the foam. Fur up the glen, as we 
pause beside (he cross, the sky is seen through the openings in 
the pines, thin with eseees of light ; and, in its clear, consum- 
ing flame of white space, the summits of the rocky mountaina 
are gathered into solemn crowns and circlets, all flushed in that 
strange, faint silence of possession by the sunshine which has 
in it so deep a- melancholy ; full of power, yet as frail as sha- 
dows ; lifeless. like the walla of a sopalchre, yet heantiful in 
tender fall of crimson folds, like the veil of some sea spirit, that 
lives and dies as the foam flashes ; fixed on a perpetual throne, 
Btern against all strength, lifted above all sorrow, and yet 
effaced and molted utterly into the air by that laat sunbeam that 
has crossed to them from between the two golden clouds. 

§ 4. High above all sorrow : yea ; hut not unwitnessing to 
it. The traveller on his happy journey, as hia foot springa from 
the deep turf and strikes the pebbles gayly over the edge of the 
monntain road, aeea with a glance of delight the clusters of nut- 
"^rown cottages that nestle among those sloping orchards, and 
glow beneath the houghs of the pines. Here, it may well seem 
to him, if there be sometimes hardship, there must be at least 
innocence and peace, and fellowship of the human aonl with 
nature. It is not so. The wild goats that leap along those 
rocks have as much passion of joy in all that fair work of God 
aa the men that toil among them. Perhaps more. Enter the 
Btreet of one of those villages, and you will find it foul with that 
gloomy foulness that is suffered only by torpor, or by anguish 
of soul. Here, it ia torpor — not absolute suffering, — not starva- 
tion or disease, but darkness of calm enduring ; the spring 
known only as the time of the scythe, and the autumn as the 
time of thosickJe, and the sun only aa a wa,Tm&, \)na'w\'ft.^.*&*> 
ylilll, and the mountains as a danger. TWy io ■o.oV ■\i.-n&ft"t%^'Ms\ 
amach as tbb name of beauty, of ot ltiiov(\e4^e. 'S'ta'J ■^'*^* 
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stand dimly that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, faith,- 
theso tilings they know. To glean their meadows eidehjside, 
80 happier ; to hear the burden np the breathless moantain 
flank, un murmur iuglj ; to bid the stranger drink from their 
vciiBel ot milk ; to eee at the foot of their low deathbeds a pule 
figure upon a cross, dying also, patiently ; — in this tliej arp 
<li9crent from the cattle and from tho stones, but in all this mi- 
rewarded as far as concerua the present life. For them, there is 
neither liope uor paesion of spirit ; for them neither advance 
nor exultation. Black bread, rude roof, dark night, laboriooa 
day, weary arm at sunset ; and life chhs away. No books, no 
thoughts, no attainments, no rest ; exoept only sometimes a lit- 
tle Bitting in the sun onder tho church w;all, as the bell tolls 
tkin and far in the mountain air ; a pattering of a few prajers, 
nut understood, by the altar rails of the dimly glided chupel, 
and so back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still 
unbroken — that cloud of rocky gloom, born out of the wild tor- 
rents and ruinous stones, and unlightened, even in their re- 
ligion, except by tho vague promigo of some better thing un- 
known, mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeak- 
able horror, — a smoke, as it were, of martyrdom, coiling up 
with the incense, and, amidst the images of tortured bodies and 
lamenting spirits in hurtling flames, the very cross, for tliem, 
dashed more deeply than for others, with gouts of blood. 

g 5. Do not let this be thought a darkened picture of tbelila 
of these mouutaiueera. It is Uteral fact. No contrast canto 
more painful than that between the dwelling of any well-eon- 
ducted Enghsh cottager, and that of the equally honest Savoy- 
ard. The one, set in the midst of its dull flat fields and unin- 
teresting hedgerows, shows in itself the love of brightness and 
beauty ; its daisy-studded garden beds, its smoothly swept brifllt 
path to the threshold, its freshly sanded floor and orderly ahellJJ 
of household furniture, all testify to energy of heart, and h 
pinesa in the simple course and simple possessions of daily li 
The other cottage, in the midst of an inconceivable, inespra 
bie beauty, set on some sloping bank of golden award, with olij 
fountains flowing beside it, ani wi\i ftoviecs, and noble t 
and goodly rooks gathered ro\mt\ iulo a ^tituHlvo-n. ^ oV^wv 
dise, ia itself a dark and pAague-W^o atam "m V\\e. irCvisX -A "to 
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gentle landecape. Within a certain distance of its threaliold 
the grotmd is foul and cattle-trampled ; its timbers are black 
■with smoke, its garden cboked with weeds and nameless refuse, 
its chambers empty and joyless, the light and wind gleaming 
and filtering throngh tlie crautiies of their stones. All tcatifles 
that to its inhahitant the world is labor and vanity ; that for 
Iiim neither flowers bloom, nor birds sing, nor fountains glis- 
ten ; and that his soul hardly differs from the grey cloud that 
coils and dies upon his hills ; esoept in having no fold of it 
touched by the sunbeams, 

§ 6. Is it not strange to reflect, that hardly an evening 
passes in London or Paris but one of those cottages is painted 
ior the better amusement of the fair and idle, and shaded with 
jjasteboai'd pines by the scene-shifter ; and that good and kind 
people,— poetionJIy minded,— delight themselves in imagining 
the happy hfe led by peasants who dwell by Alpine fountains, 
and kneel to crosses npon peaks of rock ? that nightly we lay 
down our gold to fashion forth simulacra of peasants, in gay 
ribands and white bodices, singing sweet songs, and bowing 
gracefully to the picturesque crosses ; and all the while the veri- 
table peasants are kneeling, songlessly, to veritable crosses, in 
another temper than the kind and fair audiences dream of, and 
assuredly with another kind of answer than is got ont of the 
opera catastrophe ; an answer having reference, it may be, in 
dim futurity, to those very audiences themselves? If all the 
gold that has gone to paint the simulacra of the cottages, and 
to put new songs in the mouths of the simiilacra of the peas- 
ants, had gone to brighten the existent cottages, and to put 
new songs into the mouths of the existent peasants, it might in 
the end, perhaps, have turned out better so, not only for the , 
peasants, but for even the audience. For that form of the False 
Ideal has also its correspondent True Ideal,— consisting not in 
the naked beauty of statnes, nor in the gauze flowers and crack- 
ling tinsel of theatres, but in the clothed and fed beauty of liv- 
ing men, and in the lights and laughs of happy homos. Night 
after night, the desire of such an ideal springs up in every idle 
bDm.an heart ; and night after night, as far as idleness can, wo- 
work oat this desire in costly lies. Wc pamt VKe ^a&ei. *c\.-«sfc, 
build the latii fandscape, feed our bcnevoVence m*Oti. \si\»ii>sa <^ 
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felicity, and satisfy our righteousness with poetry of jnstiii 
The time will come wlien, as tlie heavy-folded curtain falls n 
our own stage of life, wo shall begin to comprehend that til 
jnatice wo loved was intended to have been done in fact, and m 
in poetry, and the felicity we sympathized in, to hav 
Btowed and not feigned. We talk much of money's worth, ] 
perhaps may one day be surprised to find that what the wise u 
charitable European public gavo to one night's rehoared i 
hypocrisy, — to one hour's pleasant warbling of Linda or Lnoii 
■ — would have filled a whole Alpine Valley with happini 

lUred the waves of harvest over the famine of many a Lam- 

lermoor,* 



* Aa I wtiB correcting Hjib eheol for press, the morning paper c 

the account of the hurniiig of Covent Garden theflire ftiruislied the folio* 

financial fitatcmcata, bcuriug somewhat on the matter in hand ; namely, ' 



That Iho inlcrior fltlings of the theatre, in 1846, cost - 40,000 
Tliiit it WHS openeii on the Gth of April, 1817 ; and 
that Id 1848 tUu Ions uiioa it was 

in 1849 „ „ ■ - 



84,7^6 



■ S5,456 
100,211 



And that ii 



e year the tocbI department coat 
the ballet 
the orchestra „ „ 



S3,34fi 



10,048 



^^r Mr. Alhano afterwards corrected this slatement, substitulinK 37,000 S 
40,000 : and perhaps the otlier Hums may also have been exaggerated, botT 
leave the reader to consider what an annual expenditure of from 30,000i. M 
50.0002. might effect In practical idealism in general, whether in Swiss val- 
leys or elsewhere. I am not one of those who regard all theatrical entertsfa- 
ment aa wrong or harmful. I only regret to see our theatres so condud 
as to Involve aa expenso which is worse than useless, in leading oi 
ences to look for mere stage effect, instead of good acting, good sinj 
good sense. If we really loved music, or the drama, we should be ci 
to hear well-raanaged voices, an ' see finished acting, without paying fl' 
six Uinusatid pounds to dress the Sdugsters or decorate the stage, Simplal 
rrell-rhoKen dresses, and ijuicl laodiciipe exquisiiely painted, would & 
far more effect on tlic feelings of any eensMe wai\tT«;B ftwia «&» \^nsAEV 
extravngance of our common scenery , ' 
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g 7. "Nay," perhaps the reader answers, "it is vain to 
hope that this coald ever be. The perfect beauty of the ideal 
must always be fletitions. It is rational to am ubc ourselves with 
the fair imaginatioD ; but it would ha madness to eadcavor toj 
put it into practice, in the fiice of the ordinances of Nature. 
Real shepherdesses must always be rude, and real peaeanta mifri 
erablo ; suffer ub to turn away our gentle eyes from their coars&t 
nesB and their pain, and to seek comfort in cultivated voices 
and purchased smiles. Wo cannot hew down tho rocks, nor 
turn tlie sands of the torrent into gold." 

§ 8. This is no answer. Be assured of tho great truth — that 
what is impossible in reality is ridiculous in fancy. If it is not 
in the nature of things that peasastB should be gentle and 

bavo little respect for their own powers, if they think that dignity of gesture' 
isdependtiut on the flash of jewellery, orlhepHthosof acceats conoerted with 
the coatiinesa of silk. Perfect c.xeculioii of muBin by a limited orchestra i* 
far more delightful, and far less fatiguing, than tlic irregular roar und hum 
of multiliidinous mediocrity ; and finishud instrumental ion by an adequate 
number of performers, exquisite acting, and Eweeleat singing, might be se- 
cured for the public at a fourth part of tlie coat now spent ou operatic ab- 
surdities. There is no occasion whatever for ileeoralitin of the house : it la, 
on the contrary, the extreme of vulgarity. No pursoa of good taste ever, 
goes to u Ihi^tre to look at the fronts of the boxes. Comfortable and roomy 
scats, perfect cleanliness, decent and flttiag curtains and otiier furniture, 
of good stuff, but neither costly nor tawdry, and eonvenient, but not daz- 
zllDg, light, are the proper requirements iu the furnishing of an opera-house. 
As for tho persons who go there to look at each other— to show thair dresses 
— to yawn away waste hours— to nbtaln a maximum of momentary excite- 
meut — or to say they were there, at next day's three-o'elock breakfast (and 
it ia only for such persons that glare, cost, and noise arc necessary), I com- 
mcod to their consideration, or at least to such consideration as is possiblo 
to their capacities, the suggestions in the lest. But to the Inie lovers of the 
drama I would submit, as another subject of inquiry, whether they ought 
not to separate themselves from the mob, and provide, for their own modest. 
quiet, and guiltless enteitainment, the truth of heartfelt impersonation, and 
the melody of the unforced and delicate voice, without extravagance of 
adjunct, unhealthy lateness of hours, or appeal to degraded passions. Such 
entertainment might be obtained at inliQitely smaller cost, and yet at a price 
which would secure honomble and permanent remuneration to every per-, 
former ; and I am mialaken in my notion of the best actors, if they woul(" 
not rather play at a house where people went to hear and to feel, than 

■elves, even for four limes the pay. befotc ttQ.im'^WQCis \ieiiJi!i.ii¥,\^ 
ss and iguorant iu its applause. 
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^^Hpuppy, then the imaginatian of euch peasantry is ridiciilons, and 
^^^KO delight in Buch Imuginatioti wrong ; as delight in any kindaf 
^^pifalsehnod is always. But if in the nature of things it be possible 
^^ that among the wildnesa of hills the human heart should be re- 
fined, and if the comfort of dress, and the gentleness of Ian* 
guugG, and the joy of progreaa in knowledge, and of variety ill 
thought, are possihle to the mountaineer in his true existence, 
let us strive to write this tnio poetry upon the rocks before w 
indulge it in our visions, and try whether, among all tliefine 

tarts, one of the finest be not that of painting cheeks with health 
rather than rouge, 
g 9. " But is such refinement possible? Do not the con- 
ditions of the mouutuia peasant's life, in tho plurality of ic- 
Itancos, necessarily forbid it:"' 
As bearing sternly on this question, it is necessary to exam- 
ine one peculiarity of feeling which manifests itself among the 
European nations, so far a>s I have noticed, irregularly, — appea^ 
iug sometimes to be tho charoetcristic of a particular time, 
sometimes of a particular race, sometimes of a particular locali- 
ty, and to inTolve at once much that is to be blamed and macli 
that is praiseworthy, I mean the capability of enduring, or 
even delighting in, the contemplation of objects of terror— a 
sentiment which especially influences the temper of some groups 
tot mountaineers, and of which it is necessary to examine tlie 
■causes, before wc can form any conjecture whatever as to the 
[real effect of mountains on human character. 

§ 10. For instance, the unhappy alterations which haTe 
lllately taken place in the town of Lucerne have still spared two 
a ancient bridges ; both of which, being long covered walks, 
bpear, in past times, to have been to the population of tho 
wn what the Mall was to London, or the Gardens of the Tall- 
series are to Paris. For the continual contemplation of it 
who sauntered from pier to pier, pictures were painted on, 
woodwork of the roof. These pictures, in the one bridge, 
sent all the important Swiss battles and victories ; in the ot 
they are the well-known series of which Longfellow hoa made 
beautiful a use in the Golden Legend, the Danes of Death. 
Imagine the countenances "w\fti ^\\\ii\v a. coTMRvtieQ, «p| 
ed for the establishment of a new " ^Tome^vaA.e" ' 
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idimg modern town, would receive a proposal to adorn such 
promenade with pictures of the Dunce of Death. 

§ H. Now just 80 far as the old bridge at Lucerne, with the 
pure, deep, and blue wsiter of tlio Eeusa eddying down between 
its piers, and with the sweet ditrknesB of green hills, and far- 
away gleaming of lake and Alps alternating upon the eye on 
either side ; and the gloomy lesson frowning in the shadow, aa 
if the deep tone of a passing-bell, overhead, were mingling for 
ever with the plashing of the river as it glides by beneath ; jaat 
so far, I say, as this differs from the straight and smooth strip 
of level dust, between two rows of round*topped acacia trees, 
wherein the inhabitants of an English watering-place or French 
fortified town take their delight, — so far I believe the life of the 
old Lucernois, with all its happy waves of light, and mountain 
strength of will, and solemn expectation of eternity, to have 
differed from the generality of the lives of those who saunter for 
their habitual hour up and down the modern promenade. Bnt 
the gloom is not always of this noble kind. As we penetrate 
farther among the hills we shall find it hccoming very painful. 
We are walking, perhaps, in a summer aftenioon, up the valley 
of Zermatt (a German valley), the sun shining brightly on grassy 
knolls and through fringes of pines, the goats leaping happily, 
and the cattle bolls ringing awMtly, and tho snowy mountdns 
shining like heavenly castles far above, We see, a little way off, 
a small white chapel, sheltered behind one of the flowery hil- 
locks of mountain turf ; and we approach its little window, 
thinking to look through it into some quiet home of prayer ; 
bnt the window is grated with iron, and open to the winds, and 
when we look throngh it, behold — a heap of white human hones 
mouldering into whiter dust ! 

So also in that same sweet valley, of which I have just been 
speaking, between Chamouni and the Valais, at every turn of 
the pleasant pathway, where the scent of the thyme lies richest 
upon its rocks, we shall see a little cross and shrine set under 
one of them ; and go up to it, hoping to receive some happy 
'iiought of the Redeemer, by whom all these lovely things were 
ijiade, and still eonsiat. But when we come nei 
neneath the cross, a rade picture of sou'Va toTO\eu\K.6i.i 
1 taagaeB of hell Ore, and pierced by demons. 
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% 12. Ab we pasB towards Italy the appearance of this gloom 

deepens ; and when we descend the sontheni slope of the Alja 

we ehall find this bringing forward of the imag« of Death usso- 

ciated with ^^ endurance uf the most painful aspects of disease, 

80 that conditions of human aoitering, which in any other 

countrj would he confined in hospitals, are permitted to be 

' openly exhibited by the wayside ; and with this exposure of the 

■degraded human form is farther connected an inaensihility to 

\ agliness and imperfection in other things ; so that the mined 

■ Val), neglected garden, and uncleansed chamber, aeeni to anita 

1 expressing a gloom of spirit possessing the inhabitants of ths 

whole land. It does not appear to arise from poverty, nor can- 

rless contentment with little ; there ia hero nothipg of IjiA 

TecklessncBS or humor; bnt there seems a settled obscurity in 

, the soul, — a chill and plague, as if risen out of a sepukhn, 

L which partly deadens, partly darkens, the eyes and hearts of 

I men, and breathes a leprosy of decay through every breeze and 

I every stone. " Instead of well-set hair, baldness, and burning 

instead of beauty." 

JTor are definite proofs wanting that the ieeling ia indepen- 
dent of mere poverty or iudolenee. In the most gorgeous and 
costly palace garden the statues will be found green with dmw, 
the terraces defaced or broken ; the palace itself partly coated 
with marble, is left in other places rough with cementless and 
jagged brick, its iron balconies bent and mated, its pavement! 
overgrown with grass. The more energetic the effort has been 
to recover from this state, and to siiake o3 all appearance of 
poverty, the more assuredly the curse seems to fasten on the 
scene, and the unslaked mortar, and unfinished wall, and 
ghastly desolation of incompleteness entangled in decay, itnii 
a deeper despondency into the beholder. 

^§ 13. The feeling would be also more easily acoonnted for if 
' it appeared consistent in its regardlessness of beauty,— if what 
waa done were altogether as inefficient as what was deserted. 
Bnt the balcony, though rusty and broken, is delicate in design, 
and supported on a nobly carved slab of marble ; the window, 
though a mere black rent in Tagged -plaster, ia encircled hya 
garhnd of vine and fronted Vij at\ucW^ olflivti^M^V»i«».«iA 
anr^r^^polured flowers oi the oVea^Aet ■, "Cftft ftara!v.--iw\» 'K'o; 
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grown by mournful grass, is terminated by a bright fresco of 
gardunB and fountains ; the eorpse, borne with the bare face to 
heaven, is strewn with flowers ; beauty is continually mingled 
with the shadow of death. 

§ 14. So also ie a kind of inerrimeut, — not true cheerful- 
ness, neither carelosa nor idle jesting, but a determined effort at 
gaiety, a resolute laughter, mixed with much satire, grossness, 
and practical buffoonery, and, it always seemed to me, void of 
all comfort or hope, — with this eminent character in it also, 
that it is capable of touching with its bittemesa even the moat 
fearful subjects, so that as the love of beauty retains its tender- 
ness in the presence of deatli, this love of jest also retains its 
boldness, and the skeleton becomes one of the standard masques 
of the Italian comedy. Wheji 1 was iu Venice, in 1860, tha 
most popular piece of the ciimic opera was "Death and the 
Cobbler," in which the point of the plot waa the success of a 
village cobbler as a physician, in eonacquence o( the appearance 
of Death to him beside the bed of every patient who was not to 
recover ; and the most applauded scene in it waa one in which 
the physician, insolent in success, and swollen with luxury, was 
himself taken down into the abode of Death, and thrown into 
an agony of terror by being shown lives of men, under the form 
of wasting lamps, and his own ready to expire. 

g 15. I have also not the smallest doubt that this endurance 
or affronting of fearful images is partly associated with inde- 
cency, partly with general fatuity and weakness of mind. The 
men who applauded loudest when the actress put on, in an 
instant, her mask repreeenting a akull, and when her sharp and 
clear " Sono la Morte " rang through the thcutre, were just 
tJioee whose disgusting habits rendered it iuipoasiblo for women 
to pass through some of the principal streets in Veuice, — just 
lliose who formed the gaping audience, when a mountebank 
offered a new quack medicine on the Riva dei Schiavoui, And, 
OS fearful imagery is associated with the weakness of fever, so it 
seema to me that imbecility and love of terror are connected by 
a mysterious link throughout the whole life of man. There is 
a moat touching instance of this in the last da\a oi Svv Wa.'AKt 
Bcolt, Lite publication of whose latter worVa, ieft'pX'j vo \ie '^fc- 
gretted an many Bccoants, waa yet, pci^ta^a, 0"Q. 'Oac '^V'^V^^i 
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Tiglit, aa affording a means of studying the conditiona of tbe . 
decay of overwrought huiniin intellect in one of the mostnilile | 
of mindfl. Among the many signs of this decay at its utkr- 
I most, in Castle Dangerous, not one of the least notable wastlie j 
introduction of the knight who bears on his black armor the ' 
likeness of a skeleton. 

g IG, The love of horror which is in this manner connected | 
with feehleneaa of intellect, is not, however, to be confounded | 
with that shown by the vulgar in general. The feeling which is 
calculated upon in the preparation of pieces full of terror Bud 
crime, at our lower theatres, and which is fed with greater art 
and elegance in the darker scenery of the popular French novel- 
iats. however morally unhealthy, is not unnatural ; it is not tie 
result of an apathy to such horror, but of a. strong desire for 
excitement in minds coarse and dull, but not necessarily feeble. 
I The scene of the murder of the jeweller in the " Count of Ifonte 
I Oristo," or those with the Squelette in the " Mystdres ds 
\ Paris," appeal to instincts which are as common to all manldnd 
I as thofio of thirst and hunger, and which are only dehasing in 
, the exaggerated condition consequent upon the dulnesa of other 
I 'instincts higher than they. And the persona who, at one period 
of their life, mjght take chief pleaaure in such narrations, at 
another may be brought into a temper of high tone and acnle 
eensibilily. But the love of horror respecting which we are no* 
inquiring appears to he an unnatural and feeble feeling ; it i: 
not that the jieraon needs excitement, or has any such strong 
perceptions as would cause excitement, but he is dead totliB 
horror, and a strango evil influence guides his feebleness of 
mind rather to fearful images than to beautiful ones, — asonr 
disturbed dreams are sometimes filled with ghastliness which 
aeem not to arise out of any conceivable association of our wak- 
ing ideas, but to be a vapor out of the very chambers of tbe 
tomb, to which the mind, in its palsy, has approached. 

§ 17. Butevcn this imbecile revelling in terror is more eom- 
prehenaible, more apparently natural, than the instinct which i* 
loundfreqaentlyconnoetedwithit, of absolnte]oyin»i5'/iM*5». la 
fioine conditions of old GermaTi art 'weftnd the most singular insist- , 
ingupon what is in allreapettB^glj tmisiiQx'Ovse,OTVt'L'^'A.'A-,'Mt 
with any sense of sublimity in \t, nd&et m mat^ \nA.\^-as«.,''«&. 
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with a resolnte choice, such as I can completely account for on 

no acknowledged prineiplc of human nature. For iu the woret 
conditions of sensuality there is yet some perception of the beau- 
tiful, 30 that men utterly depraved in principle and hubita of 
thought will yet admire beautiful tilings aud fair faces. But in tho 
temper of wLich I am now speaking there is no prefereuce even 
of the lower forms of loveliness ; no effort at painting fair limbs 
or passionate faces, no evidence of any human or natural senm- 
tion, — a mere feeding on decay and rolling in slime, not appar- 
ently or conceivably with any pleasure in it, but under Bo'mo 
fearful possession of an evil spirit, 

§ 18. The most wonderful instance of this feeling at its ut- 
termost which I remember, is the missal in the British Museum, 
Harl. MSS. 1893. The drawings of the principal subjeits iu it 
appear to have been made first in black, by Martin Schtiugauer 
(at all events by some copyist of his designs), and then another 
vorkman has beenemployed to ptiint these drawings over. No 
■fforda can describe the intensity of the " plague of the heart" in 
tWs man ; the reader should examine the manuscript carefully 
if he desires to see how low human nature can sink. I had 
written a description of one or two of the drawings in order to 
give Bome conception of them to persona not able to refer to the 
book ; but tho mere description bo saddened and polluted my 
pages that T coold not retain it. I will only, therefore, name 
tho principal characteristics which belong to the workman's mind. 

§ 19. First, perpetual tampering with death, whether there 
be occasion to allude to it or not, — especially insisting upon its 
MBociationa with corruption. I do not pain the reader by dwell- 
ing on the details illustrative of this feeling. 

Secondly, Delight in dismemberment, dislocation, anddistor- s 
tionof attitude. Distortion, to some extent, is a universal char- 
acteristic of the German fifteenth and sixteenth century art ; 
that is to say, there is a general aptitude for painting legs across, 
or feet twisted round, or bodies awkwardly bent, rather than 
anything in a natural position ; and Martin Scbiingauer himself 
exhibits this defect in no small degree. But here the finishing 
workman has dislocated nearly every joint which he hLa?, ftT-^ittafti., 
J ksiittiiig and twisting the muaclca into Tawe V^ao'vj*. ot 
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WTint, however, only amounta to dislocation in the Hmlisof 
the liuniun figures, Ijecomes actual diBmemberment in the animiik 
Fig, 113 is a faithful copy of a tree with two birds, one on it» 
bough, and one above it. Been in the background, behind a 
fioldior's mace, in the drawing of the Betrayal. In the engraving 
of this subjewt, by SchOnganer himself, tho mace docs not occur; 
it has been pu t in by the 
finishing workman, in or- 
der to give greater enprw- 
sion of savagonoES to tlie 
houghs of the tree, which, 
joined with the spikea ot 
the mace, form one mass 
of diBorgaiiir,ed anglesand 
thorns, while the birds 
look partly as if being torn 
to pieces, and partly liks 
black spidors. 

In the painting itself 
the sky also is covered with 
little detached and bent 
white strokes, by way of clouds, and the hair of the figures toia 
into ragged locks, like wood rent by a cannon shot. 

This tendency to dismember and separate everything iB out 
of the eminent conditions of a mind leaning to vice andn^- 
neaa ; just as to connect and harmonize everything is thatoO 
mind leaning to virtue and beauty. It is shown down to t^ 
smallest details ; aa, for instance, in the spotted 
backgrounds, which, instead of being chequered 
with connected patterns, as in the noble nianu- 
Bcripts (see Vol. III. Plate 7), are covered with 
disorderly dashes and circleB executed with a 
blunt pen or hrueh, Fig. 114, And one of the 
borders is composed of various detached heads 
out off at the neck or shoulders without the slightest 
to conceal or decorate tho truncation. All this, of course, u 
I asBociated with choice of the most abominable features in th* 
iounteniince. 

§ 20. Thirdly. Piire ignorance. "SecfteeraWj wv.c:ft.^-ni«&.» 
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this must be I'ncapablG of perceiving tlie truth of any form ; and 
therefore together with the distortion of all studied form ia 
associiiteii the utter uegtition or imperfection of that which is 
less stiidicd. 

Fourthly, Delight in blood. I cannot nee the words which 
would be neeessarj to dcBcribe the second * painting of the 
Scourging, in this missal. But I may generally notice that the 
degree in which the pecnliurfeeliiig we are endeavoring to ana- 
lyze is present in any district of Roman Catholic countriea, may 
be almost accurately measured by the quantity of blood repre- 
sented on the crucifixes. 

The person employed to repaint, in the Campo Stmto of Pisa, 
the portion of Orcagna's pictures representing the Inferno, has 
furnished a very notable exampJe of the same feeling ; and it must 
be familiar to all travellers in countries tliorooglily subjected to 
modern Romanism, a thing as different from thirteenth -century 
Eomanisia as a prison from a prince's chamber. 

Liastly, Utter absence of inventive power. The only ghastli- 
ness which this workman is capable of is that of distortion. In 
ghastly combination he ia impotent ; he cannot even understand 
it or copy it when sot before him, continually destroying any 
that exists in the drawing of Schoiigauer. 

g 21. Such appear to be the principal component elements 
in the mind of the painter of tliis missal, and it possesses these 
in complete abstraction from nearly all otliers, showing, in 
deadly purity, the nature of the venom which in ordinary cases 
is tempered by counteracting elements. There are even certain 
feelings, evil enough themselves, but more natural than these, 
of which the slightest mingling would here be a sort of redemp- 
tion. Vanity, for instance, would lead to a more finished exe- 
cation, and more careful copying from nature, and of course 
Bnbdue the nglincss by fidelity ; love of pleasure would intro-' 
duce occasionally a graceful or sensual form ; malice would give 
some point and meaning to the bordering grotesques, nay, even 
insanity might have given them some inventive horror. But 
the pure mortiferonsnesa of this mind, capable neither of 
patience, fidelity, grace, or wit, in any place, or from any 

*Tben are, unixsuslly, two paintings ot ttiia sttb^fett., ftift toaX. \c^^^ 
geaClug the preparaiioaa for (Jjo scourging, the aecoti4 iWiaae. 
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■this horrible apathy of hrain, which cannot asceocl m 
igli as insanitj, but is CttpiiLlo only of putrefaction, save U8 the 
of all analysis, and leave na only tbtit of examining how this 
;k aqua Tophana miuglus with other conditions of mind. 

For I have led the reader over this dark gronnd, 
iQse it was essential to our detormi nation of the inflneticeol 
ntains that we ehould get what data we could as to the ex- 
tent in other districts, and derivation from other causes, of the 
horror which at first we might have been led to connect too ur- 
bitrarily witli hill scenery. And I wish that my knowledge pc^ 
^Jaitted mo to tnvco it over wider ground, for the observatioiii 
itherto stated leave the question still one of great difficulty. It 
might appear to a traveller crossing and recrossing tJie Alps to- 
tween Switzerland and Italy, that the main strength of the evil 
lay on the south of the chain, and was attributable to tho peculiiii 
circumstances and character of the Italian nation at this perioi 
But aa he examined tho matter farther ho would note that in tlie 
districts of Italy generally supposed to ha Afalthi/, tho evidence 
of it was less, and that it Beetned to gain ground in places ei- 
posed to malaria, centralizing itself in the Val d'Aosta. He 
would then, perhaps, think it inconsistent with justice to kj 
the blame on the mountains, and transfer his accusation to the 
marshes, yet would bo compelled to admit that the evil mani- 
fested itself most where these marshes were surrounded by liillB. 
He woald next, probably, suppose it produced by the nailed 
effect of hardships, solitude, and unhealthy air ; and be disposed 
to find fault with the mountains, at least so far as they required 
painful climbing and laborious agriculture ; — but would agah 
be thrown into doubt by remembering that one main branch of 
the feeling, — the love of Ugliness, Boomed to belong in a peculiar 
manner to Northern Germany. If at all familiar with the wi 
r of the North and South, ho would perceive that the endurantf 
B of ugliness, which in Italy resulted from languor or depression 
n fwhile the mind yet retained some apprehension of tho difference 
between fairness and deformity, as abox'e noted in § 13), was not 
to be confounded with that absence of perception of the Boanti- 
/zzJj, which introduced a general hard-featuredncss of figure into all 
German and i''Iemish early art, oeQ-wVe-tt.^i^iKiwa.'j wwi.VVsa'lera 
were in their brightest nationuV \\ftu.\yn- mi. 'co'wct. Kvvi.^\a 
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'followed ont m detail the comparison of all the purest ideala 
nortti anil Bonth of the Alps, iind perceived the perpetual con- 
trast existing between the angidar and bony sanctities of tbe ona 
latitude, and the drooping graces and pensiye pieties of thft. 
other, he would no longer attribute to the ruggedness, or mias- 
ma, of the mountains the origin of a feeling which showed itsellE 
BO strongly in the comfortable streets of Antwerp and Nnrem- 
berg, and in the unweakened and active intellects of Van Eyck 
and Albert Durer. 

§ 23. As I think over these various difflciilties, the following 

conclusions seem to roe deducible from the data I 

produce the at present possess. I am m no wise conudont o£ 

OQD e oom. j.jjgjj. accuracy, but they may aaaist the reader ia 

purBuiug the inquiry farther. 

I. It seems to me, first, that a fair degree of intellect and, 
GeoETBi powEFuf imig'nation ia necessary before this kindof diseasa 

inieiiaci. jg pflaBiblc. It docs iiot Bcize on merely stupid 
peasantries, but on those which belong to intellectual races, and: 
in whom the factilties of imagination and the sensibilities o£ 
]teart were originally strong and tender. In flat land, with' 
fresh air, the peasantry maybe almost mindless, but not infected 
irith this gloom, 

il. In the .second place, I think it is closely connectDcUl 
with the Bomanist religion, and that for several 

Bomontsm, . 

causes. 

A The habitual use of bad art (ill-made dolls and had pic- 
tures), in the services of religion, natiii-.illy blunts the delicacy of 
the senses, by requiring reverence to be paid to ugliness, and 
lamiliarizingtheeyetoitin moments of strong and pure feeling 
I do not think wo can overrate the probable evil results of this 
enforced discordance between the sight and imagination. 

B. The habitnally dwelling on the penances, tortures, and 
martyrdoms of the Baints, aa subjects of admiration and sym- 
pathy, together with much meditation on Pui'gatorial suffering ;. 
rendered almost impoHsible to Protestants by the greater fear- 
fulness of such reflections, when the punishment ia supposed, 
eternal. 

C. Idleness, and neglwi of the proper &i3.\.\e'i ol &a^-^"^'fi 
daring the hrge namher ot holidays in tVie -jftaT, Vi^j^^ 
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want: of proper cleanlincag, induced by the idea that comfort aod 
Iiapjiy purity are It?ss pleasing to God thau diBComfort and seil- 
degradatioii. This ineoIeiiL-u induces mucli despondencj, u 
larger uieasure of real miserj than is necessary under the giveu 
circumstances of life, and many forms of crime and disem 
hesides. 

D. Supcretitious indignation. 1 do not know if it is sbb 
jesuU of the combination of these several causes, or if undwa 
Kparate head, tliat I should class a certain strange awe whidi 
■eeniB to attach itself to Romanism like its shadow, differing 
2rom the coarser gloom which we have been examining, in that it 
QHi attach itself to minds of the highest purity and keenness 
'and, indeed, does eo to these more than to inferior ones, It ia 
an nndefinable ]iensivenosB, leading to great severity of precept, 
mercilesaiiesB in punishment, and dark or discouraging thougbta 
of God and man.* 

It is connected partly with a greater belief in the daily pra- 
ence and power of evil spirits than is common in Protestanta 
(except the more onthnsiastic, and also (jlnnmy, sects of Pnri- 
tans), connected also with a sternness of belief in the condemna- 
tory power and duty of the Church, leading to persecution, 
and to less tempGrcd indignation at oppositions of opinion than 
characterizes the Protestant mind ordinarily, which, though 
■waspish and bitter enough, is not liable to the peculiar heart- 
burning caused in a Papist by any insult to his Church, or by 
1 the aspect of what he believes to be heresy. 
I § 24. For all these reasons, I think Romanism is very defl- 
P nitely connected with the gloom we are examining, so as without 
fail to produce some measure of it in all persons who sincerely 
hold that faith ; and if such effect is ever not to be traced, it ii 
because the Romanism ia checked by infidelity. The atheifln W 
dissipation of a large portion of the population in crowded capi- 
tals prevents this gloom from being felt in full force ; but it re- 
sumes its power, in mountain solitudes, over the minds of the 
comparatively ignorant and more suifering peasantry ; so that 

* Tills cliaracter lias, I lliink, hixa traced in the various writinga of M* 

Sherwood better IJian in any ollicra ■, slie lias a peculiar art of making il fell . 

and of striking the deep lone o! it aa idioms. pMa\Ti?,-\>e'ft.,t«WaM)iB% 11 irifcj 

i^o mosl cieerful, lovely, and Bincete cmi4\\.\oi« ol~?irfts:A»c>>iisia, ^^M 
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it is not an evil inherent in the hills themselveH, but one result 
of tlie continuance in them of that old religious voice of warn- 
ing, which, encouraging Bacrcd feeling in general, encoiiragea 
also wliatever evil may essentiiUly belong to the form of doctrine | 
preached among them. 

§ 25. III. It is assnredljconncctod also with adiseaacd state 1 
of health. Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart cJf a man ' 
in strong health as color to his cheek ; and wherever there is habit- 
ual gloom, there must be either had air, unwhole- 
Home food, improperly severe labor, or erring h 
of life. Among mountains, all these various causes are frequently i 
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mi in combination. The air is either too bleak, or it ii 
; generally the peasants are exposed to alternations of both. 
Great hardship is sustained in various ways, severe labor under- 
gone during summer, and a sedentary and confined life led dur- ' 
ing winter. Where the gloom exists in less elevated districts, as 
in Germany, I do not doubt, though I have not historical knowl- 
edge enough to prove this, that it is partly connected with 
—Juhita of sedentarj life, protracted study, atiOi ^e-tte^i. Sisjt^iSiiga^ 
^Bjktvf ibe bodily aj-atem in consequence ■, wVen'A eiveSaia 
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gross form exhibited in the nmnnscrijtt above c^iamincd, I hate no 
doulit it hae been fostered hy hubits of general vice, craelty.Hnd 
dissipiition. 

g K6. IV. Considered us a natural insensibility to beJwty, it 
is, I imagine, indicative of a certain want of cullivalion in t!it 
race among whom it is found, perhiips without corporal ormeo- 
tai weakness, but produced by rudeness of life, 
absence of examples of beautiful art, defecta in tlie 
monld of the national features, and such oUier adversities, gen- 
erally belonging to northern nations as opposed to southern. 





■Here, however, again my historical knowledge is at fault, and I 
^^uat leave the reuder to follow out the question for himself, it 
" it interests him. A single example may be useful to those who 

have not time for investigation, in order to show the kind "( 

difference I mean. 

I Fig. 115 is a St. Peter, from a German fifteenth-centnn 
MR., of good average execution ; and Fig. 116 a Madonnii, 
either of the best English, or second-rate French, work, from » 
serviee-book exeputed in 1290. The reader will, I donht iiol, 
perceive at once the general grace and tenderness of sentimiint 
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in the lines of tlie drapery of the last, and the comparatively 
delicate type of features. The hardnosBes of line, gesture, and 
feature in the German example, though two centuries at least later, 
are, I think, equally notable. Tboy are tieconipanied in the rest of 
the MS. by an escessive eoarseness in choice of ornamental sub- 
ject : beneath a female figure typical of the Cburch, for in- 
tiLaDce, there is painted a carcass, juet butchered, and hung up 
"witb skewers thi'ough the legs. 

§ 27. V. In many high mountain districts, not only are the 
inhabitants likely to be hurt by hardship of life, and retarded by 
roaghnesa of manners, but their eyes are familiarized with cer- 
tain conditions of ugliness and disorder, produced by the vio- 
lence of the elements around them. Once accustomed to look 
■upon these conditions as inevitable in nature, they may easily 
transfer the idea of inevitableneas and fitness to the same appear- 
ances in their own houses. I eaid that mountains seem lo have 
"been created to show us the perfection of beauty ; but we saw in 
the tenth chapter that thoy also show sometimes the extreme 
cf ugliness : and to the inhabitants of districts of this kind it 
is almost necessary to their daily comfort that they should riew 
■without dislike aspects of desolation which would to others be 
Irightful. And can we blame them, if, when the rivers are con- 
tinually loading their fields with heaps of black slime, and roll- 
ing, in time of flood, over the thickets on their islets, leaving, 
when the flood is past, every leaf and bough dim with granite- 
dnst, — never more to he green through all the parching of sum- 
mer ; when the landslip leaves a ghastly scar among the grassy 
mounds of the hill side ; — the rocks above are torn by their gla- 
ciers into rifts and wounds that are never healed ; and the ice 
itself blackened league after league with loose ruin cast upon it 
fig if out of some long and foul excavation ;— caa we blame, I 
say, the peasant, if, beholding these things daily as necessary 
appointments in the strong nature around him, he ia careless 
that the same disorders should appear in his household or his 
farm ; nor feels discomforted, though his walls should be iull of 
fissures like the rocks, his furniture covered with dust like the 
trees, and his garden like the glacier in unsightliness of trench 
Ij^^^eBolation of mound ? 
^^^ES8. Under these five heads aio embraced, as far as I am 
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iils to trace them, the cansea of the temper which we uro emm- 
^jrig ; and it will be seen tha-t only the last is quite pecaliarto 
tountain and marsh districts, althougli tliere is a Boraewkt 
jFeater probability that the others also may be developed among 
bUs more than in plalBa. When, by untoward accident, all are 
■ociated, and the conditions described under the fifth head 
e very distinct, the result ia even snblime in its painfalnas. 
Of places subjected to such evil influence, none are quit* bo 
characteristic as the town of Sion in the Valaia. In the firet 
place {see § 93), the material on which it works is good ; the 
race o( peasantry being there both handsome and intelligent, u 
far as they escape the adverse influences around them ; so that 
on a f^te-day or a Sunday, when the families come down from tho 
hillchSleta, where the air ia healthier, many very pretty faces may 
be seen among the younger women, set off by somewhat moM 
pains in adjustment of the singular Valaiaan coatume than is 
now usual in other cantons of Switzerland. 

g 29, Secondly, it is a bishopric, and quite the centra of 
Romanism in Switzerland, all the most definite Romanist doC' 
trines being evidently believed sincerely, and by a majority ol 
the population ; Protestantism having no hold upon them at 
all ; and republican infidelity, though active in the councils of | 
the commune, having as yet, so far as I could see, little influ- 1 
ence in the hearts of households. The prominence of the Valais \ 
among Roman Catholic states has always been considerable, j 
The Cardinal of Sion was, of old, one of the personages most ■ 
troublesome to the Venetian ambassadors at the English Court* I 

§ 30. Thirdly, it is in tho midst of a marshy valley, preg- 
nant with various disease ; the water cither stagnant, or diagorgcd 
in wild torrents charged with earth ; the air, in the morn- 
ing, stagnant also, hot, close, and infected ; in the afternoon, 
rushing op from the outlet at Martigny in fitful and fierce whirl- 
wind ; one side of the valley in almost continual shade, the 
other (it running east and weat) scorched by the southern sua, 
and sending streams of heat into the air all night long from its 
torrid limestones ; while less traeeablo plagues than any of these 
bring on the inhabitants, at a certain time of life, violent aflectiona 
^^_ » See " Four Tears Bt the Court of Heary Vni." (Diapatchea ot fl^ 
^^HEtoetiaii ambassador GiuetlnEaD, traj]Bkt<i(I by Mr, Rawdou Brown,) 13Gbfl 
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of goitre, and often, in infancy, cretinism. Agriculture is attend- 
ed with the greatest difficulties and despuudeooiea ; the laud 
■which the labor of a Ufe has just rendered fruitful ia often 
buried in an hour ; aud the carriage of materials, as well as the 
traversing of land on the steep hill sides, iitlended with estraor- 
dinarj fatigue. 

§ 31, Owing to these various influences, Sion, the capital of 
the district, presents one of the most remarkable scenes fur the 
Btndyofthe particular condition of human feeling at present 
under consideration that I know among mountains. It consists 
of little more than one main street, winding round the roots of 
two ridges of crag, and branching, on the sides towards the 
rocks, into a few narrow laut's, on the other, into spaces of waste 
ground, of which part serve for military exercises, part are en- 
closed in an uncertain and vague way ; a ditch half-filled up, or 
wall half-broken down, seeming to iodioate their belonging, or 
having been intended to belong, to some of the unfinished 
houses which are springing up amidst their weeds. But it is 
difficult to say, in any part of the town, what is garden-ground 
or what is waste ; still more, what is new building and what 
old. The houses have been for the most part built roughly of 
the coarse limestone of the neighboring hills, then coated with 
plaster, and painted, in imitation of Palladian palaces, with grey 
architraves and pilasters, having draperies from capital to capi- 
tal. With this false decoration ia curiously contrasted a great 
deal of graceful, honest, and original ironwork, in bulging bal- 
conies, and floreted gratings of huge windows, and branching 
sprays, for any and every purpose of support or guard. The 
plaster, with its fresco, has in most instances dropped away, 
leaving the houses peeled and scarred ; daubed into uncertain 
restoration with new mortar, aud in the best cases thus left ; 
bnt commonly fallen also, more or less, into ruin, and either 
roofed over at the first story when the second has fallen, or 
hopelessly abandoned ; — not pulled down, but left in wliite and 
ghastly shells to crumble into heaps of limestone and dust, a 
pauper or two still inhabiting where inhabitation is possible. 
The lanes wind among these ruina ; the blue sky and mountain 
grass are seen through the windows of their rooms and over 
their partitiui.a, on which old gaudy papers flaunt in rags i the 

L. 
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weeds gtittier, and the dogs scratch ahuut their foundations; 
yet there are no luxuriant weeds, for their ragged leaves are 
blanched with lime, crushed under perpetually falling frag- 
ments, and worn away by Ustloaa standing of idle feet. There i* 
always mason's work doing, always some fresh patching oud 
whitening ; a dull smell of mortar, mixed with that of sitlt 
foulnesH of every kind, rises with the dust, and defiles every cur- 
rent of air ; the corners are filled with accumulations of stones, 
partly broken, with crusts of cement sticking to them, and 
blotches of nitro ooKing out of their pores. The lichenous rocki 
and sunburnt slopes of gras« stretch themselves hither and 
thither among the wreck, curiously traversed by stairs and wall) 
and half-cut paths, that disappear below starkly black arches, 
and cannot be followed, or rise in windings round the anglee, 
and in unfenced slopes along the fronts, of the two massoBOf 
rock whicli bear, one the dark castle, the other the old charcli 
and convent of Sion ; beneath, in a rudely inclosed sqaaro 
at the outskirts of the town, a still more ancient Lomhardic 
chnrch raises its grey tower, a kind of esplanade extending 
between it and the Episcopal palace, and laid out as a plot ol 
grass, intersected by gravel walks ; but the grass, in stranga 
sympathy with the inhabitauts, wiU not grow as grass, but 
chokes itself with a network of grey weeds, quite wonderful in 
its various expression of thorny discontent and savageness ; tlie 
blue flower of the borage, which mingles with it in quantities, 
hardly interrupting its character, for the violent black epats in 
the centre of its blue takes away the tenderness of the flower, 
and it seems to have grown there in some supernatural mockerj 
of its old renovra of being good against melancholy. The rufit 
of the herbage is chiefly composed of the dwarf mjtllow, the wild 
succory, the wall-rocket, goose-foot, and milfoil ;* plants, nearlj 
all of them, jagged in the leaf, broken and dimly clustered t 
flower, haunters of waste ground and places of outcast refu£ 

Beyond this plot of ground the Episcopal palace, a balf-^ 

ser ted, barrack-like building, overlooks a neglected vinet/ardfi 

which the clusters, black on the under side, snow-white on a" 

other with lime-dust, gather around them a melancholy humfl 

*MaIva rotundifolia, Cichorioin luljlauB, BiKjiatotWsaxa-iraiS.a^'M&iQJ 

nopodium urbicum, Achillea JiUUetoWoia. 
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flies. Through the arches of its trelliawork the avenue of the 
great valley ia seen in deacending distance, enlarged with line 
beyond line of tufted foliage, languid and rich, degenerating at 
last into leagues of grey Maremma, wild with the thorn aud the 
willow i on each aide of it, sustaining themselves in mighty 
slopes and unbroken reaches of colossal promontory, the great 
mountains secede into supremacy through rosy depths of burn- 
ing air, and the creseents of snow gieam over their dim summits 
as — if there could bo Mourning, as once there was War, in 
Heaven — a line of waning moons might he set for lamps along 
the sides of some sepulchral chamber in the Infinite. 

§ 32. I know not how far this universal grasp of the sorrow- 
ful spirit might be relaxed if sinoere energy were directed to 
amend the ways of life of the Valaisan. Buc it has always 
appeared to me that there was, even in more healthy mountain 
districts, a certain degree of inevitable melancholy ; nor could I 
ever escape from the feeling that here, where chiefly the beauty 
of God's working was manifested to men, warning was also 
given, and that to the full, of the enduring of His indignation 
against sin. 

It seems one of the most cunning and frequent of self-decep- 
tioDH to turn the heart away from this warning and refoae to 
acknowledge anything in the fair scenes of the natural creation 
but beneficence. Men in general lean towards the light, so far 
as they contemplate such things at all, most of them passing 
" by on the other side," either in mere plodding pursuit of their 
own work, irrespective of what good or evil is around them, or 
elea in selfish gloom, or selfish delight, resulting from their own 
circnmatances at the moment. Of those who give themselves to 
any true contemplation, the plurality, being humble, gentle, 
and kindly hearted, look only in nature for what is lovely and 
kind ; partly, also, God gives the disposition to every healthy 
human mind in some degree to pass over or even harden itself 
against evil things, else the suffering would be toq great to he 
borne ; and humble people, with a quiet trust that everything is 
for the best, do not fairly represent the facts to themselvesj 
thinking tliem none of their business. So, v(\i.a.t \i6i^e,«a.\isis.^ 
^^^■ted people, thoughtless people, busy ■peo'gVfc, Vu-m^^fe-^wfi 
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cupationB of age, — philosophiea of faith, and cruelties of follj, 
— prieEt and Levite, muBtjuer and merfliaiitman, all agreeing ta 
keep tbeir own eide of tho way, — the evil that God sends U> warn 
ns getB to be forgotten, and tho evi\ that He sends to be ineDd^d 
by us gets left unmended. And then, becauBG people shut their 
eyes to .the dark indieputabloriesa of the facta in front of them, 
their Faith, such as it is, is shuken or uprooted by every dart 
ness in what is revoalod to thom. In the present day it is not 
easy to find a wcli-nieaning man among our more earnest think- 
ers, who will not take upon himself to dispute the whole system 
of redemption, because he cannot unravel the mystery of the 
punishment of sin. But can he unravel the mystery of the 
punishment of no sin P Can he entirely account for all thut 
happens to a cab-horse ? Haa he ever looked fairly at the fate 
of one of those beasts aa it is dying, — measured the work it hai 
done, and the reward it has got, — put his hand upon the bloody 
wounds through which ita bones are piercing, and so looked up 
to Heaven with an entire understanding of Heaven's ways about 
the horse ? Yet the horse is a fact — no dream — no revelation 
among the myrtle trees by night ; and the dust it dies upon, 
and the dogs that eat it, are facta ; — and yonder happy peraon, 
whose the horse was till its knees were broken over the 
hurdles, who had an immortal soul to begin witli, and wealth 
and pence to help forward hia immortality ; who haa also devot«d 
the powers of his sonl, and body, and wealth, and peace, to 
tho spoiling of houses, the corruption of the innocent, and the 
oppression of the poor ; and has, at this actual moment of his 
prosperous life, aa many curses waiting round about him in calm 
shadow, with their death's eyes fixed upon him, biding their 
time, as ever the poor cab-horae had launched at him in mean- 
ingless blasphemies, when his failing feet stumbled at the 
KRtones, — this happy person shall Iiave no stripes, — shall hare 
only the horse's fate of annihilation ; or, if other things are in- 
deed reserveil for him, Heaven's kindness or omnipotence ia t« 
be doubted therefore, 

g 33. We cannot reason of these things. But this I know— 
and this may by all men be known — i.\va.t ■aa good or lovely thing 
exists in this world without its coTTea?oi\ift-(Afta.tVT«jia-,\ " ■""^ 
the universe presents itsell continuaW^ "to m'KQi'aA>: 

t k^ 
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stern aspect of warning, or of choice, the good and the evil set 
on the right liand and the left. 

And in tliia mountain gloom, "which weighs so strongly upon 
the hnman heart tliut in all time hitherto, as wo have seen, the , 
hill defiles have been either avoided in terror or inhabited in 
penance, there is hut the fulfilment of the universal law, that 
where the beauty and wisdom of the Divine worlting are most 
manifested, there also are manifested most clearly the terror of 
God's wrath, and inevitablenesa of His power. 

Nor is this gloom less wonderful so far as it bears witness to 
the error of human choice, even when the nature of good and 
evil is most definitely set before it. The trees of Paradise were 
fair ; but our first parents hid themselves from God " iu medio 
ligni Paradisi," in the midst of the trees of the giirdcn. Tlio 
hills were ordiiined for the help of man ; but, instead of raising 
his eyes to the hills, from whence cometh his help, he does his 
idol sacrifice " npon every high hill and underevery green tree." 
The mountain of the Lord's house is established above the hills; 
hut Nadab and Abihu shall see under His foet the body of 
heaven in his clearness, yet go down to kindle the censer against 
their own souls. And so to the end of time it will be ; to the 
end, that cry will still be hoard along the Alpine winds, " Hear, 
oh ye mountains, the Lord's controversy 1" Still, their gulfs of 
thawless ice, and unretarded rOar of tormented waves, and 
de-athful falls of fruitless waste, and unredeemed decay, must be 
the image of the souls of those who have chosen tlie darkness, 
and whose cry shall be to the mountains to fall on them, and to 
the hills to cover tbem ; and still, to the end of time, the clear 
waters of the unfailing springs, and the white pasture-lilies in 
their clothed multitude, and the abiding of the burning peaks 
in their nearness to the opened heaven, shall be the types, and 
the blessings, of those who have chosen light, and of whom it is 
written, " The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
febe little MUs, righteousness." 
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THE MOUNTAIN GLORY. 

§ 1. I DAVE dwelt, in the foregoing chapter, on the aaJnesa 
of the hills with the greater insistance that I feared my own ei- 
cessive love for them might lead me into too fiiforable interpre- 
tation of their inSueaces over the human heart ; or, at least, 
that the reader might accuse me of fond prejudice, in the con- 
clusions to which, finally, I dceire to lead him concerDiiig them- 
For. to mysolf, mountains are the begiunlng and the cod of all 
natural scenery ; in them, and in the forma of inferior laiid- 
scapB that lead to them, my affections are wholly bound up ; and 
though I can look with happy admiration at the lowUnd 
flowers, and woods, and open skies, the happiness is tranquil, 
cold, like that of examining detached flowers in a conaerv; 
or reading a pleasant book ; and if the scenery be resoliil 
level, insisting upon the declaration of its 
detail of it, as in Holland, or Lincolnshire, or Central Lom- 
bardy, it appears to me like a prison, and I cannot long eadure 
it. But the slightest rise and fall in the road, — a mossy bank at 
the side of a crag of chalk, with brambles at its brow, overhang- 
ing it, — a ripple over three or four stones in the stream by tha 
bridge, — above all, a wild bit of ferny ground under 
two, looking as if, possibly, one might see a hill if one got; 
the other side of the trees, will instantly give me intense delij " 
because the shadow, or the hope, of the hills is in them. 

§ 2, And thus, althongh there are few districts of Northf 
Europe, however apparently dull or tame, in which I cai 
find pleasure, though the whole of Northern Trance (oxi 
Champagne), dull as it seems to moat travellers, ia to me a 
petua.) Paradise ; and, putting Lincolnshire, Leiceaterahire, 
one or two such other perfectly ftat a\stT\c's& iss\&», Nlwawi ' 
BO English county which 1 s\iou\a. not Eiwi 
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ploring tho cross-roads of, foot by foot ; yet all my beat enjoy- 
mcut would be owing to the imaginiition of the hilb, coloring, 
with their far-away memories, every lowland stone and herb. 
The pleasant French coteau, green in the sunshine, delights me, 
either by what real mountain character it has in itself (for in 
extent and Buccesslon of promontory tlie flanks of the French 
Tolleys have quite the sublimity of true mountain distances), oi 
by its broken ground and rugged steps among tho vinos, and 
rise of the leafage above, against tho blue sky, as it might rise 
at Vevny or Como. There is not a witve of tho Seine but is 
associated in my mind with the first rise of the sandstones and 
forest pines of Foutaineblean ; and with tho ho[io of tho Alps, 
as one leaves Paris with the horses' heads to tlie sontt-west, the 
morning sun, flashing on the bright waves at Charenton. If 
there be no hope or association of this kind, and if I cannot de- 
ceive myself into fancying that perhaps at tho next rise of the 
road there may be seen the film of a blue hill in the gleam of 
sky at the horizon, the landscape, however beautiful, produces 
in me even a kind of Hicknees and pain ; and the whole view 
from Richmond Hill or ^Vindsor Terrace, ^nay, tlio gardens of 
Alcinous, with their perpetual summer,— -or of the Hesperides 
(if they were flat, and not close to Atlas), golden apples and all 
— I would give away in an instant, for one mossy granite stone 
a foot broad, and two leaves of lady-fern.* 

g 3. I know that this is in great part idiosyncrasy ; and 
that I must not trust to my own feelings, in this respect, as 
representative of the modern landscape instinct ; yet I know it 



* Id tracing the ttfiole of Iho deep cajoymcut to monntalD ai 
of course except whatever feelings are connected with the observance of 
rural life, or with that of architecture. "None of these feelings arise out of 
the landscape, properly so-callecl : the pleasure with which we see a peas- 
sut's garden fairly kept, or a ploughman doing liis work well, or a group of 
children playing at a cottage door, being wholly separate from thitt which 
we find ia the fields or commons around them ; and the laeauty of architec- 
ture, or the aEsoctatioDB connected with it, iu like manner often ennobling 
Iho most tame scenery ; — yet not so btit that we may always distinguish 
between the abstract character of the unassisted landscape, and the charm 
which it derives from llio architecture. Much ol thft "iMiyaV,^ ol ■?t«MJa. 
JaadaCHpe consists in its grand and grey vjlls^c chutc\ws MAVavnAei-^ax^ai- 
looBBB. not ta speak of its cathedrals, cast\ea, and "Vieaxi.'iiiviS.'S ■^iBCKft.OsiR*. 
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Is not idiosyncrasy, in eo far as thoro may be proved to U 1 
indeed an incix^aso of the abaolute beauty of ail scenery iu eiwl 
proportion to its mountainous cliaracter, providing that chw- 
actor bo healthily monntainous. I do not mean to take tba 
Col do Bon Homme aa representative of hills, any more than I 
vouM take Bomney MarsJi as representative of plains ; bat put- 
ting LeiecBtershire or Staffordshire fairly beside Westmoreland, 
•nd Lombardy or Champagne fairly beside the Fays de \sai 
or the Canton Berne, I find tho increase in the calculable smn 
of elcmontB of beauty to bo steadily in proportion to the incrense 
of monntaiDouB character ; and that the best image which the 
world caa give of ParadiBe is in the slope of the meadowi, 
orchards, and corn-Gelds on the sides of a great Alp, with ite 
purple rocka and eternal snows above ; this excellence not being 
in any wise a matter referable to feeling, or individual prefer- 
ences, but demonstrable by calm enumeration of the number of 
lovely colors on the rocks, the varied grouping of the trees, and 
quantity of noble incidents in stream, crag, or cloud, presented 
to the eyo at any given moment. . 

§ 4. For consider, first, the difference produced in the whols j 
tone of landscape color by the iutroduetions of purple, violet, I 
and deep ultramarine blue, which we owe to mountains. In an ' 
ordinary lowland landscape we have the blue of the sky ; the 
green of grass, which I will suppose (and this is an unnecessiiry 
concession to the lowlands) entirely fresh and bright ; the gr«n 
of trees ; and certain elements of purple, far more rich and beau- 
tiful than we generally should think, in their bark and shadowa 
{hare liedges and thickets, or tops of trees, in subdued after- 
noon sunshine, are nearly perfect purple, and of an esquisitti 
tone), as well as in ploughed fields, and dark ground in general 
But among mountains, iu addition to all this, large nnbroken 
■spaces of pure violet and purple are introduced in their difi- 
taocea ; and even near, by films of cloud passing over the darkness" 
of ravines or forests, blues are produced of the most subtle ten- 
derness ; these azures and purples * passing into rose-color ut 

* One of the principal reasons for the false supposition that Switzerland i* 
not picturesiiue, ia the error of most aketcliere and painters in reprcseniipg 
pine forest in middle distance as dark green, or grey green, whereas il* ims 
eolor ia always purple, at dietances ot wkd. tyio ot ^kne milea. Lei aaj 
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otherwise wholly nnattainaljlo delicacy among the upper sum- 
mits, the blue of the sky being at the samo time purer and 
deeper than in the plains. Nay, in Bomo sense, a person who 
has never seen the roae-color of the raya of dawn crossing a blue 
monntain twelve or hfteen miles away, can hardly be said to 
know what tenderness in color means at all ; iright tenderness 
he may, indeed, see in the sky or in a flower, but thia grave ten- 
derness of the far-away hill-purples he cannot conceive. 

§ 5. Together with this great source of preeminence in mass 
of color, we liave to estimate the influence of the finished inlay- 
ing and enamel-work of the color -jew ell cry on every stone ; and 
that of the continual Tiiriety in species of Bower ; most of the 
mountain flowers being, besides, separately lovelier than the 
lowland ones. The wood hyacinth and wild rose are, indeed, 
the only supreme flowers that the lowlands can generally show ; 
and the wild rose is also a mountaineer, and mors fragrant in 
the liills, while the wood hyacinth, or grape liyaelnth, at its best 
cannot match ^ven the dark bell-gentian, leaving the light-bine 
Btar-gentian in its uncontested qiieenliness, and the Alpine rose 
and Highland heather wholly without similitude. The violet, 
lily of the valley, crocus, and wood anemone are, I suppose, 
claimable partly by the plains as well as the hills ; but the large 
orange lily and narcissus I have never seen hut on hill pastures, 
and the exquisite oxalis is preeminently a mountaineer.* 

§ 6. To this supremacy in mosses and flowers we have next 
to add an inestimable gain in the continual presence and power 
of water. Neither in its clearness, its color, its fantasy of 
motion, its calmness of space, depth, and reflection, or its wrath, 
can water bo conceived by a lowlander, out of sight of sea. A 
sea wave is far grander than any torrent— but of the sea and its 
influences we are not now speaking ; and the sea itself, though 

traveller coming down the Montfluvert look for an aperture, Ihree or four 
iachtis wide, between the near pine bnmchea, through which, atonding 
eight or ten feet from it, he can see the opposite forests on tlie Breveu or 
Flegfire. Those forests are not above Iwo or two aod a lialf mileB from 
him ; but Ke will find the aperture is filled ^y a tint of aeariy pure azure or 
purple, not by green. 

*The Savoyard's name for its flower, " Pain du Bon Dieu," is vejy 
lieautiful ; from, I beliere, the supposid resemblance of its while and scut- 
lerod blossom to ihe fiillen mmina. 
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^^^K can be .clear, is never culm, among our shorUB, in tbc seoH 
^^^Bial. a monntain luke can be culm. Tbe sea seems only to 
^^^RaiiSG ; the mountain lukc to sleep, and to dream. Out of sight 
of tlic ocean, a lowlander canuot be considered ever to haro aaen 
wjiter at all. The mantling of tlie pools in tbe rock shadows, 
with tho golden flakes of light sinking down throngh them like 
falling leaves, tho ringing of tho thin currents among the bM- 
lows, the flash and tho cloud of tho cascade, the earthquake and 
foam-flro of the cataract, tho long lines of alternate mirror aiiJ 
mist that lull the imagery of the hills reversed in the blue of 
morning, — all these things belong to those hills aa their undivided 
inheritance. 

»§ 7. To this supremacy in wave and stream ia joined a no 
tese manifest preeminence in tho character of trees. It is poeei- 
bio among plains, in the species of trees which properly bflong 
to them, tbe poplars of Amiens, for instance, to obtain 
simplicity of grace, which, aa I said, is a better help to 
study of gracefulness, as such, than any of tho wilder groupiB 
of the hills ; bo also, there are certain conditions 9f ^ymmetrid 
luxuriance developed in the park and avenue, rarely rivalled) 
their way among mountains ; and yet the mountain superior 
in foliage is, on the whole, nearly as complete as it is in wate 
for exactly as there are some expressions in the broad reaches of 
a navigable lowland river, such as the Loire or Thames, not, in 
their way, to be matched among the rock rivers, and yet .for bH 
that a lowlander cannot be said to have trnly seen the elem^ 
of water at all ; so even in his richest parks and avennes be 
not be said to have truly seen trees. B'or tiie resources of 
Bro not developed until they have difficulty to contend mi 
neither their tenderness of brotherly lovo and harmony, till 

*re forced to choose their ways of various life where the 

contracted room for them, talking to M,ch other with their ifr ■ 
strained branches. The various action of trees rootmg them- 
. selves in inhospitable rocks, stooping to look into ravines, hid- 
H^ttxg from the search of glacier winds, reaching forth to the raja 
^^^Hrare sunshine, crowding down together to drink dt sweetest 
^^^mreams, climbing hand in. hand among the difficult slopeft. 
^^opening in. sadden dances rownd ftio TaoBa-j V-QtSa, ^^ 
into porapanies at rest a.moi\g t\\a tta^aiA ^A4», sgaS 
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grave procession over tlio licaveiiward ridges, — notliing of thia 
can be conceived among the uuvexed aud unvaried felicities of 
the lowland forest : wliilo to ull thosfl direct Konrces of greater 
"beanty are added, first tlio power of rudundunce, — tlie mere 
quautity of foliage visible in the folds and on the promontories 
of a fiingle Alp being gre-ator thain tliat of an entire lowland 
landacapo (unless a view from somo cathedral tower) ; and to 
this charm of redundance, that of clearer visihility, — tree after 
tree being constantly ehowu in successive height, one behind 
another, insteiid of the mere tops and flanks of masses, as in the 
plains ; and the forms of multitudes of them continnally defined 
against the clear sky, near and above, or against white clouds 
entangled among their branches, instead of being confused in 
dimness of distance. 

§ 8. Finally, to this supremacy in foliage wa have to add 
the still less questionable supremacy in clouds. There is no 
effect of sky possible in the lowlands which may not in equal 
perfection be seen among the hills ; but there are effects by tens 
of thousands, for over inyisiblo and inconceivable to the inhab- 
itant of the plains, manifeatod among the hills in the course of 
one day. The mere power of familiarity with tiio clouds, of 
walking with them and above them, alters and renders clear our 
whole conception of the baseless architecture of the sky ; and 
for the beauty of it, there is more in a single wreath of early 
cloud, pacing its way up an avenue of pines, or pausing among 
the points of their fringes, than in all the white heaps that fill 
the arched sky of the plains from ono horizon to the other. And 
of the nobler cloud manifestations, — -the breaking of their 
troublous seas against the crags, their black spray sparkling with 
lightning ; or the going forth of the morning along their pave- 
ments of moving marble, lovol-laid between dome and dome of 
snow ; — of these things there can be as little imagination or un- 
derstanding in an inhabitant of the plains as of the scenery of 
another planet than his own. 

g 9. And, observe, all these superiorities are matters plainly 
measarable and calculable, not in any wise to be referred to es- 
timate of sensation. Of the grandeur or expression of the hilla 
I have not Bpokcn ; how far they are gieat, ot s&^otv^, w. ^fct-^ 
Die. I do nut for the moment consiiet, \)eca\iaei ■^fta\x\s»a>. 
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strength, and terror, are not to all minds subjects of deaiirf 
contani plat ion. It may make no difference to. some men 
whether a natural object lie largo or small, whether it he strong 
or feeble. But loveliness of color, perfectness of form, endlea- 
neea of change, wonderfulneas of structure, are precious to all 
undiicascd human minds ; and the euperioritj of the mountoina 
in all these things to the lowland is, I repeat, as measurable u 
the richness of a painted window matched with a white one, or 
the wealth of a muBoum compared with that of a simply fll^ 
nished chamber. They scorn to have been built for the human 
Tace, 08 at once thoir schools and catliodrals ; full of troasntw 
of illuminated manuscript for tho scholar, kindly in simpltt 
lessons to the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for tho thinker, 
glorious in lioliness for the worshipper. And of these great 
cathedrals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pavemenls of 
oloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaulu of 
purple traversed by tho continual stitrs, — of these, as wehaTS 
Been, it was written, nor long ago, by one of the host of the poor 
human race for whom they were biiilt; wondering in liimeelf for 
whom their Creator could have made them, and thinking to 
have entirety discerned the Divine intent in them — " TheyuB 
inhabited by the Beasts." 

§ 10. Waa it then indeed thus with us, and so lately? Had 
mankind offered no worahip in their mountain churches ? Wm 

tall that granite sculpture and floral painting done by the angols 
in Tain? 
Not 80. It will need no prolonged thought to convince ns 
that in the hills tlie pui-posea of their Maker have indeed been 
accomplished in sucli measure as, through tlie sin or folly ol 
men, He over permits them to bo accomplished. It may not 
seem, from the general language held concerning them, or from 
any directly traceable results, that mountains have bad serious 
inilnence on human intellect ; but it will not, I think, be diffi- 
cult to show that their occult influence has been both constant 
and essential to the progress of the race. 
§ 11. Consider, first, whether we can justly refuse to attri- 
bnte to their mountain scenery some sUare in giving the Greeks I 
ml Itiilians their intellecU\a\ \ftal -M^vwa^ \\\*i ■ou.'Cw-fts, vA liu- 
'pe. 
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There is not a, single sjiot of lund m either of these cotintrioB I 
from which motinttiins are not discernible ; almost alwuya they f 
form the principal feiitiii-e of the scenery. The momitiiin out- 
lines seen from Sparta, Corinth, Athens, Kome, Florence, Pisa,- 1 
Verona, are of consummate beauty ; and whatever dislike or con- 
tempt may be traceable in the mind of the Greeks for mountain \ 
FQggedness, their placing the shrine of Apollo under the cliffs 
of Delphi, and his throne upon Parnassus, was a testimony to 
all sncceoding time that they themselves attributed the best part 
of their intellectual inspiration to the power of the hills. Nor 
Tould it be difficult to show that every great writer of either of j 
those nations, however little definite regard he might manifest I 
for the landscape of his country, had been mentally formed and f 
disoipliaed by it, so that even such enjoyment as Homer's of tho | 
plonghed ground and poplar groves owes its intensity and deli- 
cacy to the excitement of the imagination produced, without his 
own oonaciousness, by other and grander features of the scenery 
to which ho had been accustomed from a child ; and diOers in 
erery respect from the tranquil, vcgGtative, and prosaic affectioa 
with which the same ploughed land and poplars would be re- 
garded by a native of the Netherlands. 

The vague expression which I have just used — " int«llectna! I 
lead, "may be expanded into four great heads ; lead in Religion, 
Art and Literature, War, and Social Economy, 

§ 18. It jrill be right to examine our subject eventually I 
under these four heads ; bnt I shall limit myself, for the pres- j 
ent, to some consideration of the firat two, for a reason pi'ea- 
ently to be stated. 

I. We have before had occasion to note the peculiar awe with 1 
which monntains were regarded in the middle ages, as bearing J 
oontinuul witness against the frivolity or luxury of the woi'ld. 
hi. loiineiiw uf Though the sense of this influence of tlieirs is per-, ' 
StekraS'iHnpe" ''"P^ niore clearly expressed by the medifflval Chris- I 
""="'■ tians than by any other sect of religionistSj the in- 

flucnce itself has been constant in all time. Mountains haye| 
always possessed the power, Brst, of exciting religious enlhusi-j 
asn ; secondly, of purifying religious faith. IXve'se X.'wo o-^x* 
Hima are p^ily contrary to one another : Iot VX\c lvi\'On. ol ft-n.^ 
gaiam k upt to be tt/ipure, aiid the moantariia, As'j c^'a-'w»tjr 
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bid conditions of the imagination, liave oaneed !d great part tlte 
lugOTKliirj iind romantic forma of belief ; on the other hiiud, by 
fostering eiuiplieity of life and dignity of morals, they have 
purified hy action what they falsified by imagination. But, even 
in their tiret and most dangerous influence, it is not the menth 
tains that are to blame, but the human heart. While we rnonni 
over tlie fictitious shape given to the religions visiona of tiio 
Rnchorito, we may envy the sincerity and the depth of the ein«- 
tion from which they spring : in the deep feeling, we have to 
:acknowl6dge the solemn inJluences of the hills ; but for the err- 
" ig modes or forms of thought, it is human wilfrdness, sin, and 
IsB tcacliing, that are answerable. We are not to deny tbe 
nobleness of the imagination because its direction is illegitmate, 
the pathos of the legend because its clrcumstanccB are 
groundless ; the ardor and abstraction of the spiritual life are to 
be honored in themselves, though tbe one may be misguided and 
the other deceived ; and the deserts of Osnia, Assisi, and MonM 
Viso are still to he thanked for tbe zeal they gave, or guarded, 
whether we find it in St. Francis and St. Dominie, or in those 
whom God's hand hid from them in tbe clefts of the rocks. 

§ 13. And, in fact, much of the apparently harmful influ- 
ence of hills on the religion of the world is. nothing else than 
their genei-al gift of exciting the poetical and inventive facid- 
ties, in peculiarly solemn tones of mind. Their terror leads 
into devotional casts of thought ; their beauty, and wildness 
prompt the invention at the same time ; and where tbe mind is 
not gifted with stern reasoning powers, or protected by purity 
of teaching, it is sure to mingle tbe invention with its creed, 
and the vision with its prayer. Strictly speaking, we ought to 
consider the superstitions of the hills, universally, as a form of 
poetry ; regretting only that men have not yet learned how to 
distingnish poetry from well-founded faith. 

And if we do this, and enable ourselves thus to review, with- 
it carping or sneering, the shapes of solemn imagination which 
Lave arisen among the inhiihitants of Europe, we shall find, on 
the one hand, the mountains of Greece and Italy forming all the 
loveliest dreams, fir&t ot the Pagan, then of the Christian 
mythology ; on the other, t\ioae oi &c,MA:\-Mw\i \a Vk, Uie first 
sources of whatever mentaV V^ ^«^ ** istfi'i.M^^, v*«*it -^.-a 
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Vimght by the Normans into Southern Europe. Normandy 
beelfisto all intents and purpose-B a hill country ; composed, 
ver large extents, of granite and basalt, often rugged and 
orered with heather on the Bumniits, and traversed by beautiful 
nd singular dells, at once soft and secluded, fruitful and wild. 
Fe have thus one branch of the Northern religious imagination 
i&iiig among the Scandinavian fiords, tempered in France by 
arions enconnters with elements of Arabian, Italian, Provencal, 
r other Southern poetry, and then reacting upon Southern 
higlaud ; while other forms of the same rnde religious imagina- 
ion, resting like clouds apon the mountains of Scotland and 
P'alcs, met and mingled with the Norman Christianity, retain- 
ng even to the latest times some dark color of superatition, but 
iving all its poetical and military pathos to Scottish poetry, and 
peculiar sternness and wildness of tone to the Reformed faith, 
J its manifestations among the Scottish hills. 

§ 14. It is on less dispntiible ground that I may claim tho 
eader'g gratitude to the mountains, as having been the centres 
ot only of imaginative energy, but of purity both in doctrine 
nd practice. Tbo enthusiasm of the persecuted Covenanter, 
nd his variously modified claims to miraculous protection or 
rophetic inspiration, hold exactly the same relation to the 
mooth proprieties of lowland Protestantism, that the demon- 
ombats, fastings, visions, and miracles of tJio mountain monk 
r anchorite hold to the wealth and. worldliness of tbo Vatican. 
t might indeed hapi>en, whether at Canterbury, Ebeims, or 
tome, that a good bishop should occasionally grasp the crozier ; 
,nd a vast amount of prudent, educated, and admirable piety is 
o be found among the ranks of the lowland clergy. But still 
he large aspect of the matter is always, among Protestants, that 
ormalism, respectability, orthodoxy, caution, and propriety, 
ive by the slow stream that encircles the lowland abbey or 
cathedral ; and that enthusiasm, povei'ty, vital faith, and auda- 
lity of conduct, characterize the pastor dwelling by the torrent 
iide. In like manner, taking the large aspects of Romanism, 
ve see that its worst corruptions, its cunning, its worldliness, 
rad its permission of crime, are traceable for t\\« TOtj^t ^a.'A "w* 
uwland prelacy ; bat its solf-denials, its obefiwTvce&.VxwcHftXSsa, 
ncere claima to mimcalom power, and. ia\t^lw\ iv&ii&w^^s ^fl 
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^^M pAfitoral dntj, arc tmccable cliiefly to its auchorites and monn- 
^H tain c1erg3'. 

^^m § 15. It ia true that the " Lady Poverty " of St. Francis 
^^B may ehare tbo intiuence of the hilla in the formation of charac- 
^^B ter ; nnd that, Bincc the clergy who have little interest at court 
^^P or conclave are those who in general will be driven to undei-talte 
the hill Berviccs, wo mnst often attribute to enforced simplicity 
of life, or natural bitt«rneE8 of feeling, Bome of tlie tunea of 
thought which we might otherwae have ascribed to the influ- 
ence of mountain scenery. 8ich causes, however, aSect the 
lowland as much as the hif^hland religious character in all dis- 
tricts far from citiea ; but they do not produce the same eflecta. 
»Tiio cm-ate or hermit of the field and fen, however simjjle his 
life, or piiLnful his lodg'/ig, does not often attain the s|)irit of 
the hill paator or rerli'.ac : we may find in liim a decent virtue 
or a contented ifrnorance, rarely tlie prophetic vision or the 
martyr's passion. Among tlie fair arable lauds of England and 
Belgium extends an orthodox Protestantism or Catholicism ; 
proaperoKs, creditable, and di-owey ; but it is among the purple 
moors of the highland border, the ravines of Mont Geuevre, and 
the crags of the Tyrol, that we shall find the simplest Evangeli- 
cal faith, and the purest Romanist practice. 

g 16. Of course the inquiry into this branch of the hill in- 
flnence is partly complicated with that into its operation on 
domestic habits and personal character, of which hereafter : hut 
there is ouo curious witness borne to tho geuei-al ti-Hthofthe 
foregone conclusions, by au aiipai'eutly slight, yet very signifi- 
cant circumstance in art. "We have seen, ia the preceding I 
»Tolume, how difficult it was sometimes to distinguish between I 
honest painters, who truly chose to paint sacred subjects hecunse 
they loved them, and tho affected painters, who took sacrod snb- I 
Jocts for their own pride's sake, or for merely artistical delight, '' 
Amongst other means of arriving at a conclusiou in this matter, 
there is one helpful test which may be applied to their various 

I Works, almost as easily and certainly as a foot-rule could be used 
to measure their size ; and which remains a]i available test down 
to the date of the rise of the Claudesqus landscape school. 
Nearly all the genuine religious painters use steep mountain d 
^nces. All the merely aTtveticaV ones, ck those of inten 
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temper, in proportion as they lose the religioiia element, use flat 
or simply architectural distances. Of course the law is liable to 
many exceptione, chiefly de]jendent on the place of birth and 
early associations of painters ; but its force is, I thiuli, strongly 
shown in this ; — that, though tlie Flemish painters never showed 
any disposition to paint,/or Us own sake, other scenery than of 
their own land (compare Vol. III. Chap. xiri. § 20), the sin- 
cerely religious oucs continually used Alpine distances, bright 
with snow. In like manner Giotto, Perugino, Angelico, the 
young Baphoel, and John Bellini, always, if, with any fitness to 
their subject, they can introduce them, usecraggy or blue moun- 
tain distances, and tins with dednito expression of love towards 
them ; Leonardo, conventionally, as feeling they were necessary 
for hia sacred subjects, while yet his science and idealism had 
destroyed his mountain sincerity ; Michael Angelo, wlioUy an 
artist, and Itflphael in later years, show no love of mountains 
whatever, while the relative depths of feeling in Tiutoret, Titian, 
and Veronese, are precisely measurable by their affection to 
fflouiitains. Tintoret, though born in Venice, yet, because 
capable of the greatest reaches of feeling, is the first of the old 
painters who ever di-ew mountain detail rightly :* Titian, 
though born in Cadore, and recurring to it constantly, yet being 
more worldly-minded, uses hia hills somewhat more convention- 
ally, though, still in his most deeply felt pictures, such as the 
St. Jerome, in the Bvera, giving to the rocks and forests a con- 
Bummate nobleness ; and Veronese, in his gay grasp of the out- 
side aspects of the world, contentedly includes his philosophy 
within porticos and pillars, or at the best overshadows it with a 
few sprays of laurel. 

§ 17. The test fails, however, ntterly, when applied to the 
later or transitional landscape schools, mountains being there 
introduced in mere wanton savageness by Salvator, or vague 
conventionalism by Claude, Berghem, and hundreds more. This 
need not, however, in the least invalidate our general conchi- 
eions : we surely know already that it is possible to misuse the 
best gifts, and pervert the purest feelings ; nor need we doubt 
tlie real purpose, or, on honest hearts, the real effect, of moun- 
* See reference to his paiating of stoacs in Uic last note to g 38 of tha 
chapter on ImagiDation Feuetiative, Vol- II. 
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tains, bocauBc various infititutions have been founded amoiig 
thom by the banditti of Calabria, aa well as by St. Brano. 

I 18. I cannot leave this part of my subject without record- 
ing a alight incident which happened to myself, singularly illus- 
trativc of the religious character of the Alpine peasant when 
under favorable circumetancea of teaching. I was ooming down 

»one evening from the Rochera do Naye, above Moutrenx, Laving 
been at work among the limestone rocks, whore I could get no 
water, and both weary and thirsty. Coining to a spring at t 
turn of the path, conducted, as usual, by the herdsmen into a 
liollowed pine-trunk I stooped to it and drank deeply : aa 1 
raised my head, drawing breath heavily, some one behind me 
said, " Celui qni doira de cette eau-ci, anra encore soil" 1 
turned, not UDderstandiug for the moment what was meant; 
and saw one of the hill-peasants, probably returning to his cht 
let from the market-place at Vcvay or Villeneuve. As I looVed 
at him with an uncomprehending expression, he went on with 
the verse : — " Mais celui qui boira de i'eau que je lui donner^, 
n'aiira JQJnaia soif." 

I doubt if this would have been thought of, or said, by even 
the most intelligent lowland peasant. Tbe tbonght might have 
occurred to him, but the frankness of address, and expectation 
of being at once understood without a word of preparative ex- 
planation, as if the language of the Bible were familiar to all 
men, mark, I think, the mountaineer. 

§ 10. We were nest to examine tbe influence of hills on tbe 
artistical power of the human race. Which power, so far as it 
depends on the imagination, must evidently be fostered hj the 
same influences which give vitality to religions 
1 vision. But, bo far as artistical prodnctiTeness and 
skill ai'e concerned, it is evident that the moun- 
taineer is at a radical and insurmountable disadvantage. The 
strength of his character depends npon the absence of Inxiiry ; 
but it ia eminently by luxury that art is supported. We ure 
not, therefore, to deny the mountain influence, because we do 
not find finished frescoes on the timbera of chalets or debcatfl 
bas-reliefs on the baslion which protects tbe mountain church 
froin tbe aralanche ; but to consider how far the tone of mind 
shown by the artistB laboring mt\ie\o«\'i)."[ii»4fi'8eB.4c^tforit« 
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intensity on the distant influences of the hills, whether during J 
the childhood of those born among them, or under the casual | 
contemplation of men advanced in life. 

§ 20. Glancing broadly over the strength of the medieval— J 
that is to say, of the peculiar and energetic — art of Europe, soil 
as to discern, through the clear flowing of its waves ovei 
France, Itiily, and England, the places in the pool where tho'M 
fonn tain -heads are, and whore the sand dances, I should first 1 
point to Normandy and Tuscany, From the cathedral of Pisa»J 
and the sculpture of the Pisans, the course is straight to Giotto, 
Angelico, and Raphael, — to Orcagna and Michael Angelo ; — the 
Venetian school, in many respects mightier, being, neverthelesa, 
subsequent and derivative. From the cathedrals of Caen and 
Coutanees the course is straight to the Gothic of Chartres and 
Notre Dame of Paris, and thence forward to all French and 
English noble art, whether ecclesiastical or domestic. Now the 
mountain scenery about Pisa is precisely the moat beautiful thirfi 
sntTOunda any great Italian city, owing to the wonderful out' 
lines of the peaks of Carrara. Milan and Verona have indeed' 
Gne ranges in sight, but rising farther in the distance, and 
therefore not so directly affecting the popular mind. The Nor- 
man imagination, as already noticed, is Scandinavian in origin,, 
and fostered by the lovely granite scenery of Normandy Itself. 
But there is, nevertheless, this great difference between French 
art and Italian, that the French paused strangely at a oertaio 
point, as the Normim hills are truncated at the summits, while 
the Italian rose steadily to a vertex, as the Carrara hills to their: 
creeta. Let us observe this a little more in detail. 

I 21. The sculpture of the Pisans was taken up and carried' 
into "varioua perfection by the Lucchese, Pistojans, Sienese, and 
Florentines. All these are inhabitants of truly mountain cities,. 
Florence being as completely among the hills as Insprnck is,' 
only the hills have softer outlines. Those around Pistoja and. 
Lucca are in a high degree majestic. Giotto was born and bred, 
among these hills. Angelico lived upon their slope. Th© 
mountain towns of Perugia and Urbino furnish the only impor-' 
tant branches of correlative art ; for Leonardo, however individ- 
ually great, originated no new school ; he only carried the e*» 
teuiive delicacy of landscape detail so far beyond other painterf 
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Bsitate my naming tho fifteenth-centnry tnannec Q 

landscnpe after him, though he did not invent it ; and althon^ 

the school of Milan is distinguished by several peculiaritiea, a 

lefiiiitely enough eepamble from the other achools of Italy, a 

B pecuUariteB are mannerisms, not inventions. 

Correggio, indeed, created a now Bchool, though he hiniaeK ii \ 

'almost its only master. I huve given in the preceding volnmo 

the mountain outline seen from Parma. But tho only entirely 

great group of painters after the TuHcans are the Venetians, and 

^^^hey are headed by Titian and Tintoret, on whom we have 

^^^boticed the influence of hills already ; and although we cannot 

^^Brsce it in Panl Veronese, I will not quit the mountain cl^m 

^^^hwn him ; for I believe all that gay and gladdening etrengtli of 

^^HSa wufl fed by the breezes of tlie hills of Garda, and brightened 

^^Hty the swift glancing of tho waves of the Adigc.* 

^^»^ § 22. Observe, however, before going farther, of ail tlia 

painters we have named, the one who obtains most execative 

perfection is Leonardo, who on the whole lived at the greatest 

distance from the hills. The two who have most feeling ue 

Giotto and Angelico, both hill-bred. And generally, I believe, 

we shall find that tho hill country givea its inventive depths ol 

feeling to art, as in the work of Orcagna, Penigino, and Angel- 

ico, and the plain country executive neatness. The executive 

precision is joined with feeling in Leonardo, who saw the Alps 

in the distance ; it is totally unaccompanied by feeling in &e 

pure Dutch schools, or schuula of the dead flats. 

g 23. I do not know if any writer on art, or on the develop- 
ment of national mind, has given his attention to what seems to 
me one of the most singular phenomena in the history ot 
Europe, — the pause of the English and French in pictorial art 
after the fourteenth century. From the days of Henry III. to 
those of Elizabeth, and of Louis IX, to those of Louis XIV., the 
general intellect of the two nations was steadily on the increase. 
But their art intellect was as steadily retrograde. The only art 
work that France and England have done nobly is that which is 
centralized by the Cathedral of Lincoln, and the Sainte Chapello. 



• Iti Baying tills I do not. of course, forget the influence of Ihe b 
FisBDS and V<?DeliaDH ; but that id a separate subject, and mun be c 
in the next roJume. 
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'■'■Wo had at that time {we — French and English — but the French 
first) the incontestable loud among European nations ; no thir- 
teenth-century work in Italy is comparable for majesty of con- 
ception, or wealth of imaginative detail, to the cuthedritls of 
Chartrea, Khoims, Boueu, Amiens, Lincoln, Peterborough, AVells, 
or Lichfield. But every hour of the fourteenth century eaw 
French and English art in precipitate decline, Italian in steady 
aatent ; and by the time that painting and sculpture had duvel- 
opod themselves in an approximated perfection, in the work of 
Ghirlandajo and Miuo of Fiisole, we had in France and England 
no workman, in any art, deserving a workman's name ; nothing 
but skilful masons, with more or less love of the picturesque, 
and reduudauce of undisciplined imagination, flaming itself 
away iu wild and rich traceries, and crowded bosses of grotesque 
figure sculpture, and expiring at last iu barbarous imitation of 
the perfected skill and erring choice of Renaissance Italy. 
Fainting could not decline, for it had not reached any emi- 
nence ; the exquisite arts of illuniinatiou and glass design hod 
led to no effective results in other materials ; they themselves, 
incapable of any higher perfection than tlioy had reached in the 
thirteenth century, perished in the vain endeavor to emulate pic- 
torial excellence, bad draiving being substituted, iu books, (or 
lovely writing, and opaque precision, in glass, for transparent 
power ; nor in any single department of exertion did artists 
arise of such calibre or class as any of the great Italians ; and 
yet all the while, in literature, vse were gradually and steadily 
advancing in power up to the time of Sbakespero ; the Italians, 
on the contrary, not advancing after the time of Dante. 

§ 34. Of course I have no space here to pursue a question 
such as this ; hut I may state my belief that one of the conditions 
involved in it was the mountain influence of Italian scenery, in- 
ducing a disposition to such indolent or enthusiaatic reverie, aa 
could only express itself in the visions of art ; while the com- 
paratively flat scenery and severer climate of England and France, 
fostering less enthusiasm, and urging to more exertion, brought 
about a praetical and rational temperament, progressive in 
policy, science, and literature, but wholly retrograde in art ; 
tliat is to say (for great art may be properly so defined), iu the 
Alt of Drmmin</. 
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§ 25. in. In admitting this, we seem to involve tho siippiy 
fffitioQ that mountain influence in either nufavorablo or ineesen- 
pial to literary power ; but for thia also the mountain influence 
is still neccBsary, only in a subordinate degree. It 
■ on is true, indeed, that the Avon is no mountain tor- 
rent, and that the hills round the vale of Stratford 
■e not Bublimc ;■ true, moreover, that the cantons Berne or Uri 
iTC never yet, so far aa I know, produced a great poet ; but 
neither, on the other hand, has Antwerp or Amsterdam. And, 
I believe, the natural scenery whieh wilt be found, on the whole, 
productive of most literary intellect is that mingled of hill imd 
plain, aa all available light is of flame and darkness ; the flamfl 
being the active element, and the darkness the tempering one, 

§ 26. In noting such evidence as bears upon this subject, the 
reader must always remember that the mountains are at an un- 
fair disadvantage, in being much oui of the way of the masaoBot 
men employed in intellectnul pursuits. The position of a oitjis 
dictated by military necessity or commercial convenience ; it 
riBCs, flourisbea, and absorbs into its activity whatever leading 
intellect is in the surrounding population. T!is persons who are 
able and desirous to give their children education natnreilj 
resort to it ; the best schools, tlie best society, and tho strongest 
motives assist and excite those bom within ita walls ; and yontli 
after youth rises to distinction out of ita streets, while amongthe 
blue mountains, twenty miles away, the goatherds live and diu 
in unregarded lowliness. And yet this is no proof that tlii! 
mountains have little effect' upon the mind, or that the streets 
have a helpful one. The men who are formed by the schools, 
and polished by tho society of the capital, may yet in many wajs 
have their jiowers shortened by the absence of natural scenery; 
and tlie mountaineer, neglected, ignorant, and unambitions, 
may have been taught things by the clouds and streams whict 
be conld not have learned in a college, or a coterie. 

g 27. And in reasoning about the efEeet of mountains weal 
therefore under a difficulty like that which would occur to u 
we had to determine the good or bad efEeet of light on i 
human constitution, in some place where all corporal e 

necessarily in partial darkness, and only idle people Hve^ 

light. The exercise m\g\it gv^e aa. ai'^a.nX.a.'gi to the oi 
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pants of the gloom, bnt ve should neither he jnatified in there- 
fore denying the preciouanesa of Hght in general, nor the neeeeaity 
to the workers of the few raya they possessed ; and thus I sup- 
pose the bills around Stratford, and such glimpses as Shakespere 
had of sandstone and pines in Warwickshire, or of chalk clifEa 
in Kent, to have been essential to the development of his 
genius. This supposition can only bo proved false by the rising 
ofa Shakespere at Rotterdam or Bergen -op-Zoom, which I think 
not probable ; whereas, on the other hand, it is confirmed by 
myriads of collateral eTidenccs. The matter eould only be tested 
by placing for half a century the British universities at Keswick, 
and Beddgelert, and making Grenoble the capital of France ; 
but if, throughout the history of Britain and France, we con- 
trast the general invention and pathetic power, in ballads or 
legends, of the inhabitants of the Scottish Border with those 
manifested in Suffolk or Essex ; and similarly the inventive 
power of Normandy, Provence, and the Beamois with that of 
Champagne or Picardy, we shall obtain some convincing evi- 
dence respecting the operation of hills on the masses of man- 
kind, and he disposed to admit, with less hesitation, that the 
apparent incnnsistenciea in the effect of scenery on greater 
minds proceed in each case from specialities of education, acci- 
dent, and original temper, which it would be impossible to 
follow out in detail. Sometimes only, when the original resem- 
blance in character of intellect is very marked in two individ- 
uals, and they are submitted to definitely contrary circumstan- 
ces of edneation, an approximation to evidence may be obtained. 
Thus Bacon and Pascal appear to be men natnrally very similar 
in their temper and powers of mind. One, born in York 
House, Strand, of courtly parents, educated in court atmos- 
phere, and replying, almost as soon as he could speak, to the 
queen asking how old he was — " Two years younger than Your 
Majesty's happy reign !" — has the world's meanness and cun- 
ning engrafted into his intellect, and remains smooth, serene, 
,un enthusiastic, and in some degree base, even with all his sincere 
devotion and universal wisdom ; bearing, to the end of lite, the 
likeness of a marble palace in the street of a great city, fairly 
furnished within, and bright in wall and battlement, yet 
uoisome in places about tlie foundatioiiB. IVie t:^<si,'Sy3TO.^ 
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Clermont, inAarergne, under tLc shadow of the Puyde Dome, 
thoogli taken to Paris nt eight yeura u!d, returns for ever tlie im- 
press of his birthpluco ; pursuing nuturat philosophy withtk 
same zoul as Biicon, he I'etnnia to his own mountains to put I 
htmeelf under their tutolugo, and by their heliJ first diacorers | 
the great relations of the curth und the air : struck at lu.3t villi' 
mortal diseaec ; gloomy, enthusiastic, uad superstitious, with a r 
conscieuco burning like lara, and inflexible like iron, the clouda I 
gather abont the majesty of him, fold after fold ; and, with bis 1 
Epirit buried in ashes, and rent by earthquake, yet fruitful ot ' 
true thought aud faithful aSoction, he stands like that mouudol 
desolate scoria that crowns the liill ranges of his native land, 
with its sable summit far in heaven, and its foundations green 
with the ordered garden and the trellised vine. i 

§ 28. When, however, oiir inquiry thus branches into tiie 
snccesaive analysis of individual characters, it is time fornsto I 
leave it ; noting only one or two points respecting Shakeapere, i 
irhom, I doubt not, the reader was surprised to find left out uf I 
nil our comparisons in the preceding volume. He seema to have 
been sont essentially to take universal and equal grasp of the 
littritan nature ; and to have been removed, therefore, from all 
iufluences which could in the least warp or bias his thoughts. 
It was necessary that he shonld lean no way ; that he sliould 
contemplate, with absolute equality of judgment, the life of the 
court, cloister, and tavern, and he able to sympathize so coot- 
pletely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together with hia 
personal identity, even of his conscience, aa be casts himself into 
their hearts. lie must be able to enter into the soul of Falataff 
or Shylock with no more sense of contempt or horror than Fal- 
staS or Shylock themselves feel for or in themselves ; otherwiae 
his own conscience and indignation would make him nnjnat to 
them ; he would turn aside from something, miss some good, or 
overlook some essential palliation. He must bo utterly with- 
out anger, utterly without purpose ; for if a man has any seri- 
ous purpose in life, that which runs counter to it, or is foreign 
to it, will be looked at frowninglyor carelessly by him. Shake- 
spere was forbidden of Heaven to have any plans. TorfcftDJ 
good or get any good, in the common sense of good, was not to 
withia his permitted, raiige ot -wotV. Kot, for lilm, the 
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/oanding of insti hit ions, the preaching of doctrines, or the re- 
preasioE of abuses. Neitlier he, nor the sun, did on any morn- 
ing that tbuy rose together, receive charge from their Maker 
concerning such things. They were both of them to shine on 
the CTil and good ; hoth to behold unoffendedjy all that was 
upon the earth, to bum unappalled upon tJie apears of kinga, 
and undiadaining, upon tlie reeda of the river. 

g 29. Therefore, so far as nature had inHuenco over the early 
training of this man, it was essential tu liis perfectness that the 
nature should be quiet. No mountain passions were to bo 
allowed in him. Inflict upon him but one pang of the monastic 
coDBcience ; cast upon him but one cloud of the mountain 
gloom ; and his serenity bad been gone for ever — his eijuity — 
his infinity. You would have made another Dante of him ; and 
all that he would have over uttered about poor, soiled, and frail 
humanity would have been tlie quarrel between Sinon and 
Adam of Brescia, — speedily retired from, as not worthy a man's 
hearing, nay, not to be heard without heavy fault. All your 
Falstaffs, Slenders, Quicklys, Sir Tobys, Lances, Touchstones, 
and Quinces would have been lost in that. Shakespere could be 
allowed no mountains ; nay, not oven any supremo natural 
beauty. He hitd to be left with his kingcups and clover ; — pan- 
eies — the passing clouds — the Avon's flow—and the undulating 
hills and woods of Warwick ; nay, he was not to love even these 
in any exceeding measure, lest it might make him in the least 
cverrate their power upon the strong, full-fledged minds of men. 
He makes the quarrelling fairies concerned about them ; poor 
lost Ophelia find some comfort in them ; fearful, fair, wise- 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good will and good 
hostesa-sLip to them ; and one of the brothers of Imogen confide 
.bis sorrow to them, — rebuked instantly by his brother for 
" wench-like words ;*" but any thought of them in his mighty 
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" With fairest flowera 
While summer lasts, aud I live here, Fidcle, 
I'll sweeten thy snd grave. Tliou shnlt not lack 
Tbe flownr that's like thy face— pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell— like thy veins ; no, nor . 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outeweetened not thy breath. Tlie Tuddudt THoxiN.i. 
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men I Ho not find : it ia not usually in tlio nature of such men ; 
and if be had loved the flowers the letisi better himself, be wonlil 
a^silrcdly have been offended at this, and given a botanical turn 
of mind to Cfeaar, or Othello. 

§ 30. Audit i a even among the most onrions proofs of the 
necessity to all high imagination that it should paint straight 
from the life, that he has nol given such a turn of mind to Bome 
of his great men ; — Henry the Fifth, for instance. Doubtleaa 
Bomo of my readers, having beon aocustomed to hear it repeated 
tlioughtlessly from mouth to mouth that Shakespere conceived 
the spirit of all ages, were as much offended as surprised at my 
saying that he only painted human nature as he saw it in his 
own time. They will find, if they look into his work closely, u 
much antiquarian ism as they do geography, and no more. Tba 
commonly received notions about the things that bad beeSj 
Shakespere took as he found them, animating tbem with pure 
human nature, of any time and all time ; but inquiries into the 
minor detail of temporary feeling, he despised as utterly as he 
did maps ; and wheresoever the temporary feeling was in anj- 
wise contrary to that of his own day, he errs frankly, and pwnis 
from his own time. For instance in this matter of love of 
flowers ; we have traced already, far enough for our general pur- 
poses, the medifflvai interest in tbem, whether to he enjoyed in 
the Belds, or to be used for types of ornamentation in dress. If 
Shakespere had cared to enter into tlie spirit even of the early 
fifteenth century, he woiild assuredly have marked this affection 
in some of his knights, and indicated, ev«n then, in heroic tem- 

I'With charitable bill brinp tbce all this ; 
Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none. 
To winter-ground tby corae. 
Oiii. Prltliee, have Sone, 

And do not play in ivench-Iike words with that 
Which is so serious." 
Imogen herself, afterwards in deeper paPMOo, will givB weedi — not fl^ 
ere— and something more ; 
" And when 
With wildwood\eaves, andvjeeds, 1 have strewed hii" prsve, 
Ann on it said a cenmry ol -pta^i 
Such U3 I can, twice o'm,\'\\-w 
And, leaving bo lua service, tdlifi-w T^"*-" 
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pers, the peculiar respect for loveliness of dress which we find 
Tonst&ntly ia Dante. But he could not do this ; he had not 
toen it in real life. In hie time dress had become an affectation 
md absnrdity. Only fools, or wise men in their weak moments, 
showed mnch concern about it ; and the fticta of human nature 
which appeared to him general in the mutter were the soldier's dia- 
itain, and the coxcomb's caro of it. Hence Shakeapere's good 
soldier is almost always in plain or battered armor ; even the 
speech of Vernon in Henry the Fourth, which, as far as I re- 
member, ia the only one that bears fully upon the beauty of 
armor, leans more upon the spirit and hearts of men — " bated, 
like eagles having lately bathed ;" and has an under-current of 
slight contempt running through the following line, " Glitter- 
ing jn golden coats, like images ;" while the beauty of the young 
Harry is essentially the beauty of fiery and perfect youth, 
answering as much to the Greek, or Eoman, or Elizabethan 
knight as to th6 mediseval one ; whereas the definite interest in 
armor and dress is opposed by Shakespere in the French (mean- 
ing to depreciate them), to the Eugliah rude Boldiorlinesa : 

'■ Con. Tut, I have the best armor in the world. Would it wero day 1 
Orl. Tou have an excelleut arinor, but let my horse have his due." 



" My lord constable, the armor lliat I saw in your tent to-night, are thosa 

Vhilo Henry, half prond of his poorness of array, speaks of 
armorial splendor seornfully ; tho main idea being still of its 
being a gilded show and vanity — 

" Our gaytiesaand oni gill are all besmirched," 

This is essentially Elizabethan. The quarterings on a knight's 
shield, or the inlaying of his armor, would never have been 
thought of by him as more " gayness or gilt " in earlier days, * 
In like manner, throughout every scalo of rank or feeling, from 

•If Ihe reader tliinkB thiit in Henry the Fifth's time the Elizabethan 
ten)per miglit already hiive been maaifeating itself, let Mm. commie W^a 
Sngliab herald's speech, act 2. scene 2, ot Kkig3o\vn.-, aniVj-^'s^ cX.^'sbkS.- 
uen of Sliakespere'a liislorica! cure, or regard ot uvciueNsi dasix^ifAs.^,'*-' 
e ot artillery in tlio previous scene. 
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that of tho French kDights down to Fnlstaff's " I looketl bs 
sboiilJ liavo Bent me two-uud-twenty yards of satin, as I am 
true knigbt, and hu scada mo security !" care for dress is ulvavs 
considci-ed by Shakeapere oa contemptible ; and Mrs. Quickly 
distixiguishea bcreclf from a trie fairy by her solicitude to scour 
the cliaira of order — and ' ' each fair inBtalmont, coat, and sevoriil 
crest ;" and tbe association in her mind of the flonera in tiu 
fairy rings with the 

" Sappliire, pearl, aod rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood 'a bending knee ;" 

t while the 'true fairies, in field simplicity, are only anxious to 
'* sweep tho dust behind the duur ;" and 
Ctou 



" 1711.11 tiiis flejii dow cnnsecrate, 
Every Bevenil chamber bless 
Through thla puloco with sweet peace." 



ito the expression " Field dew consecrate." Shakespere loi 
'UrtB and cumps ; but ho felt that gacredness and peace were ; 
the dow of the Fielda only. 

§ 31. There is another respect in which he was wholly 
pable of entering into the spirit of the middle ages. He hadJ 
great art of any kind around him in his own country, and 
consequently, just as powerless to conceive tho general infinel 
of former art, aa a man of the most inferior calibre. Therefd 
it was, that I did not care to quote his authority respecting 
power of imitation, in tho second chapter of the prec 
volume. If it had boon needful to add his testimony to thati 
Dante (given in g 5), I might have quoted multitudes of 
sages wholly concurring with that, of which the " fair Por 
counterfeit," with the following lines, and tho implied ide 
sculpture in the Winter's Tale, are wholly unanswerable 
stances. But Shnkeepere's evidence in matters of art is 
as tho range of Elizabethan art in England, and resolves 
-wholly into admiration of two things, — mockery of life (as 
this instance of Hormione as a statue), or absolute splendor, as 
in the close of Romeo and Juliet, where the notion of gold as the 
chief source of dignity of aspect, coming down to Shakeapere 
'' the times of tho F'ie\i ot tW C\ot\i oHioVi, taid, aa I siud 
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"before, strictly Eliaabcitlian, would interfere aeriouely with the 
pathos of tho wliole passage, but for the aense of eacriQce im- 

Id iu it.; 
" As rich sliall Romeo by hia lady lis 
I Poor BBcriflces of our enmity. ' ' 

I 33. And observe, I am not giving these examples as proof 
^ any emallnoss in Sbakesperc, but of Iiis greatness ; that is to 
say, of his contentment, like every other great man who ever 
breathed, to paint nothing but what he saw ; and therefore giv- 
ing perpetnal evidence that liig sight was of the sixteeuth, and 
not of the thirteenth century, beneath all the broad and eternal 
humanity of his imagination. How far in these ra»dern days,. 
emptied of splendor, it may ba necessary for great men having 
certain sympalliioH for those earlier ages, to act in this different- 
ly from all their predoceHSorB ; and how far they may succeed in 
the resuscitation of the past by habitually dwelling in all their 
thoughts among vanished generations, are questions, of all prac- 
tical aid present ones concerning art, the most difBcult to 
decide ; for already in poetry Hov(!nil of our truest ipon hiive set 
themselves to this task, and have indeed put more vitality into 
the shadows of the dead than most others cau give the presences 
of the living. Thus Longfellow, in the Golden Legend, has 
entei-cd more closely into the temper of the Monk, for good and 
for evil, than ever yet theological writer or historian, though 
they may have given their life's labor to the analysis : and, 
again, Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence he writes 
of the Middle Ages ; always vital, right, and profound ; so that 
in the matter of art, with which we have been specially con- 
cerned, there is hardly a principle connected with the mediseval 
temper, that he lias not struck upon in those seemingly 
careless and too nigged rhymes of his. There is a curious in- 
etanoe, by the way, in a short poom referring to this very sub- 
ject of tomb and imago sculpture ; and illustrating just one of 
those phases of local human character which, though belonging 
to Shakesperc's own age, he never noticed, because it was spe- 
cially Italian and un-English ; connected also closely with the 
infinence of moantaina on the heart, and therefore with oar im- 
mediate inquiries. I mean the kind of admiration with which 
aeonthern artist regarded tho stoiit he woiVei m ■, axA'Oaft-^irAa 
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which populace or priest took in thepoMCBBionof precious moun- 
tain substance, worked into the pavements of their cathedrals, 
and the ejiuftx of their tombs. 

g ;J3. Observe, Shakeapcrej in the midst of architecture and 
tmnhs of wood, or freestone, or brass, naturally thinks of gold at 
the best enriching and ennobling substance for them ; — iu the 
midst also of the fever of the Benaissiincc he writes, as every one 
else did, in praise of precisely the moat vicious master of thst 
school — Giulio Komano ; hot tlie modem poet, living much in 
Italy, and quit of the Honaissance influence, is able fully <o 
enter into the Italian feeling, and to see the evil of the Bcnais- 
sance tenduney, not because he is greater than Shakeapere, bnt 
because ho is in another element, and has sem otJier things. I 
miss fragments here and there not needed for my pnrpose in Uis 
passage quoted, without putting asterisks, for I weaken ttB 
poem enough by the omissions, without spoiling it also by 
breaks. 

' The Bishop orders his tomb in Si. Praxed's Church. 
" As here I lie 
In tliis Etate chamber, dying liy degrees, 
Hours, and long hours, in the dead night, I ask. 
Do I live — am I dead ! Peace, peace, seema &U ■ 
St, Praxed's ever waa the church for peace. 
And BO, about this tomb of mine, I fought 
With tooth und nail to save my niche, ye know ; 
Old Gandolf • cozened nie, despite my care. 
Bhrewd nas that snatch from out the corner soutb 
He graced hia carrion with. 
Yet stili my niche is not so cramped but Ihence 
One sees the pulpit o' the epistle side. 
And Bomewhat of the choir, those silent seats ; 
And up into the aery dome where live 
The angela, and a sunbeam's sure to lurk. 
And I shall fill my slab of basalt there. 
And 'nealh my tabernacle take my rest. 
With those nine columns round me, two and tvnu^ 
The odd one at my feet, where Auselmf atai 
Peach-blossom marble all. 
Bwift aa a weaver's shutlle fleet our years : 

•The last bishop. 

I Hia favorite aon ■, nominaW^ \i\s ne^'ttc 
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Man goctli to the grave, and where Is be ! 

Bid 1 say lmaa.lt fur my elnb, gods ! Bliick — 

'Twafl ever anliqiie-blatk* I meant I How else 

Bball ye contrast my frieze (o come lienealh ? 

The bus-relief in bronze yc promised me, 

Those Pans and Kymphs ye wot of, and perchance 

Soiue tripod, thyraua, with a vusc or so, 

The Savioor at his sermon on the mount, 

8t, Praxud in a glory, anA oim Pan, 

And Moses with the tables . . . bill I know 

Ye mark rae not ! What do ihey whJBper thee, 

Child or my bowels, Ane«im ? Ah, ye hope 

To revel down my villas while I Easp, 

Brieked o'er with beggar's mouldy travertine, 

Whidi Qandolf from liis lonib-l«p (iliiicklcs at I 

Nay, boys, ye love me — all of jasper, then ! 

There's plenty Jasper somewliere in the world — 

And have I not St. Praxed'e ear to pray 

Hotsea for ye, and brown Gieek manuscripts. 

Thal'ii if ye carve ray epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phruso, TuUy's every word, 

Ko gaudy ware like Oaudolt'a second line — 

TuUy, my masters t Ulpian serves hin need. " 

§ 34, I know no other piece of modern English, prose OT 
poetry, in which there ia so much told, as in these lines, ol iha 
EeuaiBsancG spirit, — its worldliness, inconsisteccj, pride, hy- 
pocrisy, ignorunce of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good 
Latin. It is nearly all that I said of the central Renaissance in 
thirty pages of the " Stones of Venice " put into as many lines, 
Browning's being also the antecedent work. The worst of it it 
that this kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution 
before the reader can fairly get the good of it, that people's 
patience fails them, and they give the thing up as insoluble 
though, truly, it ought to be to the current of common thought 
like Saladin's talisman, dipped in clear, water, not soluble alto- 
gether, but making the element medicinal. 

* " Nero Antico" is more familiar to our ears ; but Browning does right 
in tranBlating it; as afterwarda " cipollino" into "onion-stone." 
stupid habit of using foroijin words without translation is continually losing 
us half the force of tUo foreign lungiiiige. How many travellers bearing the 
term " cipollino" recognise the intended sense of a eloue splitting into 
centric coats, like un onion ? 
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g 35, It iH interesting, by the way, with respect to this love 
stonea in the ItuJian mind, to consider the difference neceasi- 
ted in tlie English temper merely by the general donieatieuse 
of wood instead of marble. In that old Shakesperian England, 
men must have rendered a gruteful homage to their oak fomu, 
in the sonae of all that they owed to their goodly timbers in &i 
wainscot and fnruitnre of the rooms they loved best, when tlie 
blue of the frosty midnight was contrasted, in the darkdm- 
monds of the lattice, with the glowing brown of the warm, tire- 

» lighted, crimson-tapestried walls. Not less would an ItnliiiD 
look with a grateful regard on the hill Bummita, to which lie 
ttwed, in the scorching of his summer noonday, escape into tbo 
marble corridor or crypt palpitating only with cold and smooth 
variegation of the unfevered mountain veina. In some sort, as, 
both inouratubbornnessand our comfort, WD nut unfitly describe 

I ouraelvea typically ua Hoarta of Oak, the Italians might intlieir 
ptrange and variegated mingling of passion, like purple color, 
^itli a cruel sternness, like white rock, truly describe tliemaelvea 
As Ilearts of Stone, 
g 36. Into this feeling about marble in domestic nae, Shi 
^>ere, having seen it even in northern Insury, could partly 
ter, and marks it in several passages of his Italian playa. 
the reader still doubts hia limitation to his own experience in 
subjects of imagination, let him consider how tlie removal 
mountain influence in his youth, so necessary for the perfccti 
of his lower human sympathy, prevented him from ever render- 
ing with any force the feelings of the mountain anchorite, or 
indicating in any of hia monks the deep spirit of monasticism. 
"Worldly cardinals or nuncios he can fathom to the uttermost ; 
but where, in all his thoughts, do we find St. Fmnois, or Abliot 
Samson? The "Friar" of Hhakespere's plays ia almost the 
only stage conventionaliam which he admitted ; generally 
iug more than a weak old man who Uvea in a cell, and hi 
rope about hia waist. 

§ 37. While, finally, in such slight alluaions as he makes 
mountain scenery itself, it is very curious to observe the accu- 
rate limitation of his sympathies to such things aa be had 
^ known in his youth ; and his entire preference of human 
Vt, and of courtly and kiiig\y d\g\\\l\«ft to y^e aobleness 
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hills. Tliia is most marked in Cymbeline^ where the ten 
" mountaineer" is, as with Dante, always one of reproach ; an 
the ntible bir'.h of Arviragus and Guiderius is shown by thei 
boldiog their nountain cave as 

" A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 
A prison for a debtor ;" 

and themaelvea, educated among hilla, as in all things 

tible : 

" Wb lire beastly ; siilitle as the fox. for prey ; 
Likf warlike us the wolf, for wlitit we eat ; 
Our valor is to chase what iltca ; our cage 
We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. " 

A few phrases o<;cur here and there which might justify iS 
supposition that ho had seen high mountains, but never imply 
iiig awe or admiration. Thus Demetrius : 

" These tliinga seem gmnU and indiiUnguUltalile, 
ZAke far~off moantaiia, turned inla elmuli." 

*' Taurus snow," and tl\e " frosty Caucaaus," are used merel; 
as types of purity or coh^ ; and though the avalanche is onci 
spoken of ae an image of joweFj it is with instantly followin; 
depreciation : 

" RuEli on his host, ar dotb the melted snow ^^M 

Upon the valleys, wboHe low vassal scat ^^H 

The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon." ^^| 

I 38, There waa only one thing belonging to hills tha' 
Shakespere seemed to feel as noble — the pine tree, and that was 
because he had seen it in Warwickshire, clumps of pine occa- 
sionally rising on little sandstone nrounds, as at the place ol 
execution of Piers Gaveston, above the lowland wcods. H( 
touches on this tree fondly again and again. 

" Ab rough, 
Their royal lilood enchafed. as the nui'st wind, 
That by his top doth lake the mount^n pine. 
And nial(e bim stoop to tbc vale." 

" The strong-based ^Tirtwreuiv^ 
Biive I made sJiiike. and by ilie spuis \\\iiOe.<i&.' 
The pine and cedar. ' " 
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TVliere note his observanco of the peculiar liorinontal roots of the 
pine, spurred as it is by tbem like the claw of a bird, und partly 
propped, m die aiguillea by 'those rock promoTitories at tiieir 
bases which I have always called their spurs, this obeervance of 
the pine's strength and animal-Iikc grasp being the chief reasoo 
for hia choosing it, above all othor trees, for Ariel's prison. 
Again : 

" You may as well forliid the raountMn pines 
To wag tbelr higli tops, and to make no noise 
Wben tbcj are fretted with the guets of heaven." 



And yot again 



'■ But when, from under tliis tetreslrlal ball, 
Ho fireB Uic proud tupH of the caulifm pines." 



We may judge, by the impression which this single festnra 
of hill scenery seems to have made on Shatespero's mind, 
because he had seen it in his youth, how hia whole temper would 
have been changed if he had lived in a more sublime country, 
ftnd how essential it was to his power of contemplation gf man- 
kind that he should be removed from the sterner influences of 
nature. For the rest, bo far as Shakespere's work hsiS imperfec- 
tions of any kind, — the trivialness of many of his adopted plots, 
for instance, and the comparative rarity with which he adnuts 
the ideal of an enthusiastic virtne arising out of principle ; vir- 
tue being with him for the most part founded simply on the 
affections joined with inherent purity in his women or on mere 
manly pride and honor in his men ;* — in a word, whatever dif- 

*I mean that Shakespere almost always implies a total dillerence in 
naivre helwceu one human hein^ and another ; one heing from the birtb, 
pure and ftHectionate, another base and cniel ; and he displays each, in its 
sphere, as having the nature of dove, wolf, or lion, never much implying 
the govermnent or change of nature by any external principle. Thero can 
be no question that in the raaiu he h right in this view of hnmaa nature; 
still, the other form of virtue doex exist occosionaUy, and was never, as for 
as I recollect, taken much note of by him. And with tills stern view of 
humanity, Bhakespere joined a sorrowful view of Pate, closely resembling 
that of the ancients. He is distinguished from Daule eminently by his al- 
ways dwelling on last causes instead of first causes. Doste invariably 
points to the moment of the soul's choice which fixed its tale, to the ins 
day when it read no foithsi, or deturmiued to give bad advice al 
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ferenoe, involving inferiority, there eiists between him and 
Dante, in his conceptions of the relation between this worid and 
the next, we may partly trace u3 we did the difference between 
Bacon and Pascal, to the less noble character of the scenes 
around him in hia youth ; and admit that, though it was neces- 
aary for his special work that he should be put, as it were, on a 
level with his race, on those plains of Stratford, we shoold Bee 
in this a proof, instead of a negation, of the mountain 
power over human intellecL For breadth and perfectnesa of 
condescending sight, the Shakesperian mind stands alone ; but 
in ascending sight it is limited. The breadth of grasp is innate ; 
the stoop and slightness of it was given by the circumstances of 
Boene ; and the difference between those careless masques of 
h^then gods, or imbelieved though mightily conceived visions 
of fairy, wit«h, or risen spirit, and the earnest faith of Dante's 
vision of Paradise, is the true measure of the difference in influ- 
ence between the willowy banks of Avon, and the purple hills of 
Amo, 

g 39. Our third inquiry, into the influence of mountains on 
domestic and military character, was, wo said, to be deferred ; 
for this reason, that it is too much involved with the considera- 
tion of the influence of simple rural life in unmountainous dis- 
tricts, to be entered upon with advantage until we have ex- 
amined the general beauty of vegetation, whether lowland or 
monntainous. 1 hope to pursue this inquiry, therefore, at the 
elose of the next volume ; only desiring, in the meantime, to - 

BEnestrino. Bu[ Rhitkespere always leans on the force of Fate, as it urges 
the final et-il ; and dwells with, inflnite bitterness od the power of the 
wicked, and the inHnitude of resnU dependent seemiagly on little things, A 
fool brings the last piece of news from Verona, and the dearest lives of ita 
noble bonaes are lost ; they migbt have been saved if the sacristan had not 
itnmbled as he walked. Othello mislays his handkerchief, and there re- 
mans nolhing for him but death. Ilainiet gets hold of the wrong foil, and 
thereat iseiience. Edmnad'a ninner is a moment too late at the prison, and 
the feather nill not move at Cordelia's lips. BallKbury a moment too late at 
tlie tower, and Arthur lies on the sloncs dead. Qoneri! and Ingo have on 
the whole, in this world, Shakespere sees, much of their own way, though 
thej come to a bad enif. It is a pin that Death pierces tlic king's fortress 
wall with ; and CarelesancsB and Folly sit sceptred and dreadful, side by aida 
with the jan-armed ekeletoa. 
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bring one or two points connected with it under the considera- 
tiou uf our English travellers. 

§ 40. For, it wili be remembered, we first entered on this 
siiliject in order to obtain norne datu us to the possibility of a 
Practical Ideal in Swiss life, correEpondcnt, in some measure, Vi 
the poetical ideal of the same, which so largeljc entertains the 
European public. Of which possibility, I do not think, aftet 
what we have oven already seen of the true effect of mouutajna 
on the human mind, there ia any reason to doubt, even if thiit 
ideal had not been presented to us already in some measure, in 
the older life of the Swiss rejtablies. But of its possibility, un- 
der present circumstances, there is, I grieve to say, the deepest 
reason to doubt ; and tliat the more, because the question is not 
whether the raonntaineer can be raised into a happier lite by the 
help of the active nations of the plains ; but whether he can yet 
be protected from the infection of the folly and vanity of those 
nations. I urged, in the preceding chapter, some consJderatioa 
of what might he iicuomplislied, if we choso to devote to tlie 
help what wo now devote to the mockery of the Swiss. Bat I 
would that the enlightened population of Paris and London 
were content with doing nothing ; — that they were satisfied 
with expenditure upon their idle pleasures, in their idle way; 
and would leave the Swiss to their own mountain gloom of an- 
advaneing independence. I believe tliat every franc now spent 
by travellcra among the Alps tends more or less to the under- 
mining of whatever special greatness there ia in the Swiss cha^ 
acter ; and the persons I met in Switzerland, whose position 
and motlcs of life rendered thcni best able to give mo true info^ 
mation respecting the present state of their country, among 
many causes of national deterioration, spoke with chief fear of tlie 
influx of English wealth, gradually connecting all industry with 
the wants and ways of strangers, and inviting all idleness to de- 
pend upon their casual help; thus gradually resolving the an- 
cient consistency and pastoral simplicity of the mountain life into 
the two irregular trades of innkeeper * and mendicant 

* Not thi! old hospitnble innkeeper, who honored liis guesla and wm hon- 
■pel liy ihem, tliiin wliom 1 do nol know a moreuaeful or worthy character ; 
It llii: inoilern litnlieepcr, proprietor of u. building in the shape of a faciorf, 
bJof; up three hundred beds -, ^lio tieccBKoiiiu tc^^ia \iia gueais iu iIm 
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g 41. I could eay much on this subject if I had any hope of 
doing good by saying anything. But I have none. The influx 
of foreigners into SwitzerUnd most necessarily be greater every 
year, and tho greater it ia, the larger, in the crowd, will he tha 
majority of persoiiB whose objects in travelling will bo, first, to 
get as last as poBsible from place to place, and, eecondly, at 
- every place where they arrive, to obtain the kind of accommoda- 
tion and amusement to which they are aecuBtoraed in Paris, 
London, Brighton, or Baden. Eailroads are abeady projected 
round the head of the Lake of Geneva, and through the town of 
Fribonrg ; the head of the Lake of Geneva being precisely and 
accurately tho one spot of Europe whose character, and iniluonco 
on human mind, are special ; and unreplaceable if destroyed, no 
other spot resembling, or being in any wise comparable to it, in 
its peculiar way : while the town of Fribourg ia in like manner 
the only mediaeval mountain town of importance left to us ; In- 
spruck and such others being wholly modern, while Fribonrg 
yet retains much of the aspect it had in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. The valley of Chamouni, anothor spot also 
unique in its way, is rapidly being turned into a kind of Cre- 
mome Gardens ; and I can see, within the perspective of but 
few years, the town of Lucerne consisting of a row of symmetri- 
cal hotels round the foot of the lake, its old bridges destroyed, 
an iron one built over the Reuss, and an acacia promenade car- 
ried along the lake-shore, with a German band playing under a 
Chinese temple at the end of it, and tlie enlightened travellers, 
representatives of European civilization, performing before the 
Alps, in each afternoon summer aunlight, in their modern 
manner, the Dance of Death. 

g 43. All this is inevitable ; and it has its good as well aa its 
evil aide. I can imagine the zealous modernist replying to me 
that when all this is happily accomplished, my melancholy peas- 
ants of the valley of Trient will be turned into thriving shop- 
keepers, the desolate streets of 9ion into glittering thorough- 
fares, and the marshes of the Valais into prosperous market- 
gardens, I hope so ; and indeed am striving every day to con- 
ceive more accurately, and regulate all my efforts by the especta- 
light of Numbers 1, 3, 3—300, and is too often Cell ot ap^^c'ae.tiiiyi.'^ ^^as^a. 
only aa a presidiag iaSueace of e: 
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L tion of, the state of society, not now, I suppose, much mote 

L thftn twenty yciirs in advance of ns, when Euvopo. having sutie- 

[ filctorily effitcod nil memorials of tlie past, and reduced itself tu 

' the likeness of America, or of any other new country (only witb 

' lesa room for exertion), ahull begin to consider what is next to 

I \m done, and to what newness of arts and interests may best lie 

devoted the wealth of its marts, and the strength of its mulU- 

tudoa. Which anticipations and estimates, however, I huve 

never been able, as yet, to curry out witli any eleameaa, being 

always arrested by the confused notion of a necessity for solitude, 

diudaiu of buying and selling, and other elements of that o\i 

mediicval and mountain gloom, as in some way connected with 

the efforts of nearly all men who have either seen far into the 

destiny, or been much helpful to the souls, of their race. And 

• tile grounds of this feeling, whether right or wrong, I hope to 

analyze more fully in the next volume ; only noting, finally, ia 

this, one or two points for the consideration of those among us 

\ with whom it may sometimes become a question, whether tliej 

will help forward, or not, the turning of a sweet mouutain 

valley into an abyss of factory-stench and toil, or the carrying 

of a lino of traffic through some green place of shepherd soli- 

, tnde. 

§ 43. For, if there be any truth in the impression which I 
have always felt, and just now endeavored to enforce, that the 
mountains of the earth are its natural cathedrals, or natural al- 
tars, overlaid with gold, and bright with broidered work of 
flowers, and with their clouda resting on them as the smoke of u 
continual sacrifice, it may surely be a question with some of us, 
whether the tables of the moneychanger, however fit and com- 
mendable they may be as furniture in other places, are precisely 
the thing which it is the whole duty of man to get well set up 
in the mountain temple. 

§ 44, And perhaps it may help to the better determination 
of this question, if we endeavor, for a few patient moments, to 
bear with that weakness of our forefathers in feeling an awe for 
the hills ; and, divesting ourselves, as far as may be, of our 
modern experimental or exploring activity, and habit of regard- 
ing' mountains chieily us places for gymnastic exercise, try to 
anderstund the temper, uot mieei aX^^^ft'Caa? (ssaavjlacY, but 
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yet having certain truths and dignities in it, to which we owa I 
the founding of tte Benedictine imd Carthuaiun cloisters in the"! 
thin Alpino air. And this monkish temper we may. I suppose, ■ 
best understand by considering the aspect nnder whicli moun- 
tains are represented in the Monk's book, I found that in my 
late locturoa, at Edinburgh, I gave great offence by supposing, 
or implying, that Bcriptiiral expressions could have any force aa 
bearing upon modern practical questions ; bo that I do not now, 
nor shall I any more, allude to such expressions as in any wise 
necessarily bearing on the worldly business of the practical Prot* , 
estant, but only as necessary to bo glanced at in order toun-, 
derstand tlie temper of those old monks, who had the awkward 
habit of understanding the Biblo literally ; and to got any littla 
good which momentary sympathy with the hearts of a large and 
earnest class of men may surely bring to us. 

§ 45. The monkish view of mountains, then, already aUuded 
to,* was derived wholly from that Latin Vulgate of theirs ; and, 
Epeaking as a monk, it may perhaps be permitted mo to mark , 
the siguiflcanoe of the earliest mention of mountains in the 
Mosaic books ; at least, of those in which some Divine appoint- 
ment or command is stated respecting them. They are first 
brought before us as refuges for God's i)eople from the two 
judgments of water and fire. The ark rests upon the " moun- 
tains of Ararat ;" and man, having passed through tliat great 
baptism unto death, kneels upon the earth first where it is near-, 
est heaven, and mingles with the mountaiu clouds tho smoke of 
his sacrifice of thanksgiving. Again : from the midst of the 
first judgment by fire, tiie command of tho Deity to His ser- 
Tant is, " Escape to the mountain ;" and tlib morbid fear of the ■ 
hilla, which fills any human mind after long stay in places ol' 
luxury and sin, is strangely marked in Lot's complaining reply : 
"i cannot escape to tho mountain, lest some evil take me." 
The third mention, in way of ordinance, is a far more solemn 
one : " Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar off." 
" The Place," the Mountain of iVIyrrh, or of bitterness, chosen 
to fulfil to all the seed of Abraham, far off and near, the inner 
meaning of promise regarded in that vow : " I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh miuo hcl^." 
•VoI.IILChap. xiY.|10. 
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^^M And tho fourth is Dig delivery of tlie law on 
^^B § 46. It EPumod, then, to tlie monks, that 
^^P vera appointed by their Maker to bo to man, refages 
^^ft ment, signs of Redentptiou, and altars of Sanctifieation and obe- 
^^H dieiice ; and they saw them a,fterwiird8 connected, in tlie miia- 
^" aer the most toucliing and gracious, with the death, itfter Ms 
ta^k had !>ecn accompli shed, of the first anointed Priest }»thB 
death, in like manner, of the first inspired Lawgiver ; and, last- 

Ily, with the assumption of his office by the Eternal Priest, Iaj- 
giver, and Saviour. 
Observe the connection of these three events. Although tlis 
time of the deaths of Aaron and Moses was hastened by Ood's 
disploaHurc, WG have not, it seema to me, the slightest warrant 
lor concluding that the viamior of their deatJis was intended to 
be grievons or dishonorable to them. Far from this : it can- 
not, I think, be doubted that in the denial of the permission W 
enter the Promised Land, the whole punishment of their sin 
was included ; and that aa far as regarded the manner of their 
deaths, it must have been appointed for them by their Master in 
all tenderness and love ; and with full purpose of ennobling ttie 
close of their service upon tlie earth. It might have seemed to 

»tiS more honorable that both should have been permitted to die 
beneath the shadow of the Tabernacle, the cougregation of Israel 
watcliing by their side ; aud all whom they loved gathered 
together to receive tlie last message from the lips of the meek 
lawgiver, and the last blessing from the prayer of the anointed 
priest. But it was not thus they were permitted to die. TrJ 
to realize that going forth of Aaron from the midst of the con- 
gregation, lie whi> had so often done sacrifice for their sin, 
going forth now to offer up his own spirit. He who had stood, 
among them, between the dead and the living, and had seen thfl 
eyes of all that great multitude turned to him, thalf by hia inter- 
cession their breach miglit yet be drawn a moment more, goinjf 
forth now to meet the Angel of Death face to face, and deliver 
himself into his hand. Try if you cannot walk, in thought, 
with those two brothers, and the son, as they passed the outmost 
tents of Israel, and turned, while yet the dew lay round about 
camp, towards the alopea of Mount Ilor ; talking togethi 
^^^^e Jast time, as step by atep, t\\e'Y leVt Oaa '(i«a\«\ t\.».ti^^ 
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rocks, and hour after hour, beneath the ascending snn, the hori- 
zon grew broader as they clirabed, and all the folded hilU of 
Iduiiiea, one by one etibduedj showed amidst their hollows in 
the haze of noon, the windings of that long desert journey, now 
at last to close. But who shall enter into the thoughts of the 
High Priest, as his oye followed those paths of ancient pilgrim- 
agff; and, through the silence ot the arid and endlesa hills, 
stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole history of 
those forty years waa unfolded before him, and the mystery of 
his own ministries revealed to him ; and that other Holy of 
Holies, of which the mountain pcaka were the altars, and the 
mountain clouds tho veil, the firmament of his Tather'a dwell- 
ing, opened to him still more brightly and infinitely as he drew 
nearer his death ; until at lust, on tho shadeless summit, — from 
him on whom sin was to be laid no more — from him, on whose 
heart the names of sinful nations were to press their graven fire 
no longer, — the brother and tho son took breastplate and ephod, 
and left him to his rest. 

§ 47. There is indeed a secretness in this calm faith and 
deep restraint of sorrow, into which it is difficult for us to 
enter ; but the death of Moses himself is more easily to be con- 
ceived, and had in it circumstances still more touching, as far 
as regards the inlluence of the external scene. For forty years 
Moses had not been alone. The care, and burden of all the peo- 
ple, the weight of their woo, and guilt, and death, had been 
upon him continually. The multitude had been laid upon him 
B8 if ho had conceived them ; their tears had been his meat, 
night and day, until ho had felt as if God had withdrawn His 
favor from him, aud ho had prayed that he might be slain, and 
not see his wretchedness,* And now, at last, the command 
came, "Get thee up into this mountain." The weary hands 
that had beoh so long stayed up against tho enemies of Israel, 
might loan again upon the shepherd's staff, and fold themselvea for 
tho shepherd's prayer — for tho shepherd's slumber. Not strange 
to hia feet, though forty years unknown, the roughness of the 
bare mountain-path, as he climbed from ledge to ledge of 
; not strange to bis aged eyes the scattered clusters of 
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^^Bthe monDtain herbage, and the broken ahodows of the cliSs, in- 
^^Pdentcd far across the silence of uninhabited ravines ; scenes 
each US those among which, with uono, aa now, beside him but 
God, he had led his flocks so often ; iind which he had left, liow 
iminfully ! taking upon him the appointed power, to make of 
■ the fenced city a wilderness, and to fill the desert with songs of 
deiiverunee. It was not to embitter tlie last iiours of liis4iEe 
that God restored to him, for a day, the beloved solitudes hs 
had lost ; uDil breathed the peace of the perpetual hills around 
him, and cast the world in which he bad labored and sinTied ht 
beneath his feet, in that mist of dying blue i—all sin, all wan- 
dering, soon to be forgotten for ever ; the Dead Sea — a type ot 
God's anger nnderatood by him, of aU men, most clearly, who 
had seen the earth open her mouth, and the sea his dupth, to 
overwhelm the companies of those who contended with his Mas- 
ter — laid wavelcss beneath him ; and beyond it, the fair hills ot 
Judab, and the soft plains and banks of Jordan, purple in the 
evening light as with the blood of redemption, and fading in 
their distant fulness into mysteries of promise and of love. 
There, with his unabated strength, his undimmed glance, lying 
down upon the utmost rocks, with angela waiting near to con- 
tend for the spoils of his spirit, he put oft his earthly armor. 
We do deep reverence to his companion prophet, for whom the 
chariot of fire came down from heaven ; but was his death lea 
noble, whom his Lord Kimself buried in the vales of Moah, 
keeping, in the secrets of the eternal counsels, the knowledge ut 
a sepulchre, from which he was to be called, in the fulness of 
time, to talk with that Lord, upon Hermon, of the death that 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem ? 

And lastly, let us turn our thoughts for a few momenta » 
the cause of the resurrection of those two prophets. We are all 
of us too much in the habit of passing it by, as a thing mystical 
and mconceiTable, taking place in the life of Christ for sonis 
purpose not by us to be understood, or, at the best, merely as a 
manifestation of His divinity by brightness of heavenly light, 
ana the ministering of the spirits of the dead, intended to 
strengthen the faith of His three chosen apostles. And in this, 
as in many other evonta rcTOtieA \.^ tt^ Evangelists, we loao 
I the meaning and eyailLe tWe v^aaxJ^GaX ■^w'sct ^-^ti. ww«\\^ 
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by never accepting in its fulness the idea that our Lord was 
" perfect man," " tempted in all things like as we are." Onr 
preachers are continually trying, in all manner of subtle ways, 
' to explain the nnion of the Divinity with the Manhood, an ex- 
planation which certiiinly involves first their being able to 
describe the nature of Deity itself, or, in plain words, to com- 
pi^hend God. They never can explain, in any one particular, 
the union of the natures ; they only succeed in weakening the 
faith of their hearers as to the entireness of eitlier. The thing' 
they have to do is precisely the contrary of this — to insist upon 
the entireness of both. -We never think of Christ enough aa 
God, never enough as Man ; the instinctive habit of our minda 
being always to miss of the Divinity, and the reasoning and en- 
forced habit to miss of the Humanity. We are afraid to liarbor 
in our own hearts, or to utter in the hearing of others, any 
thought of onr Lord, aa hungering, tired, sorrowful, having a 
human soul, a human will, and affected by events of human life 
as a finite creature is ; and yet one half of the efficiency of Hia 
atonement, and the whole of the efflcieney of His example, 
depend on His having been this to the full. 

§ 48. Consider, therefore, the Transfiguration as it relates 
to the human feelings of our Lord. It was the first definite 
preparation for Hia death. He fiad foretold it to His disciples 
six days before ; then takes with Him the three chosen ones 
into "an high mountain apart." From an exceeding high 
mountain, at the first taking on Him the ministry of life, He 
had beheld, and rejected the kingdoms of the earth, aud their 
^ory : now, on a high mountain, He takes upon Him the min- 
istry of death. Peter and they that wore with him, aa in Geth- 
Bcmane, were heavy with sleep. Christ's work had to be done 
alone. 

The tradition is, that the Mount of Transfiguration was the 
summit of Tabor ; but Tabor is neither a high mountain, nor 
was it in any sense a mountain " apart/' being in those years 
both inhabited and fortified. All the immediately preceding 
ministries of Christ had been at Cesarea Philippi. There is no 
mention of Iravel southward in the six days that intervened 
between the warning given to Hia disc'i^iVea, au?i ftisi ^w-q.s^m:^ 
into the hill. What other hill could it \te ttiim. &« %qi\'^\w«J 
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^^■lope of that goodly mountain, Ilennon, which is indeed the 

^^Hpetitre of nil the Promised Land, from the entering in of 

^^■Haniath unto the river of Egypt ; the mount of friiitfulness, 

from which the springs of Jordan descended to tlie vaUeysof 

Israel. Along its mighty forest avenues, until the grass grflf 

fair with the mountain lilies, His feet dashed in the dew of Hor- 

mon, Ho must have gone to pray Hia first recorded prayer about 

death ; and from the steep of it, before He knelt, could see to 

the south all the dwelling-place of the people that had sat in 

darkness, and seen the great light, the land of Zabulon and ol 

Naphtali, Galilee of the nations ; — could see, even with His 

human sight, the gleam of that lake by Capernaum and Chora- 

in, and many a place loved by Him, and vainly ministered to, 

prliose house was now left unto them desolate ; and, chief of all, 

r in the utmost blue, the hills above Nazareth, sloping down 

to His old home : hills on which yet the stones lay loose, that 

had been taken up to cast at Him, when He left them for ever. 

g 49. " And as he prayed, two men stood by him." Among 

Kie many ways in which we miss the help and hold of Seriptare, 
one is more subtle than our habit of supposing that, even u 
lan, Christ was free from the Fear of Death. How conld lie 
then have been tempted as wo are? since among all the trials of 
the earth, none spring from the dust more terrible than that 
Fear. It had to be borne by Him, indeed, in a unity, which w 
can never comprehend, with the foreknowledge of victory,— M 
His sorrow for Lazarus, with the conBciousnese of the power to ^ 
restore him ; but it !iad to he borne, and that in its full earthly 
terror ; and the presence of it is surely marked for us enough bj 
the rising of those two at His side. When, in the desert, He 
was girding Himself for the work of life, augela of life came and 
ministered unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is gird- 
ing Himself for the work of death, the ministrants come to Him 
from the grave. 

But from the grave conquered. One, from that tomb unJet 
Abarim, which His own hand had sealed so long ago ; the other 
from the rest into which he had entered, without seeing corrup- 
tion. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and'spake of His 
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Bince the star paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full glory 
falls upon Him from heaTen, and the testimony is borne to his 
everlasting Sonship and power. " Hear ye him." 

If, in their remembrance of these things, and in theii 
endeavor to follow in the footsteps of their Master, religious 
men of by-gone days, closing themselves in the hill solitudes. 
forgot sometimes, and sometimes feared, the duties they owed 
to the active world, we may perhaps pardon them more easily 
than we ought to pardon ourselves, if we neither seek any influ- 
ence for good nor submit to it unsought, in scenes to which 
thus all the men whose writings we receive as inspired, together 
with their Lord, retired whenever they had any task or trial laid 
upon them needing more than their usual strength of spirit. 
Nor, perhaps, should we have unprofitably entered into the 
mind of the earlier ages, if among our other thoughts, as we 
watch the chains of the snowy mountains rise on the horizon, 
we should sometimes admit the memory of the hour in which 
their Creator, among their solitudes, entered on His travail for 
the salvation of our race ; and indulge the dream, that as the 
flaming and trembling mountains of the earth seem to bo the 
monuments of the manifesting of His terror on Sinai, — these 
pore and white hills, near to the heaven, and sources of all good 
to the earth, are the appointed memorials of that Light of His 
Ueicy, that fell, enow-like, on the Mount of Tnmstignratiou. 
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I. Modern GR0TE3QirE. 

The reader may perhaps be somewhat confoaed by the 

*lit tone with which, in varioiia passages of these volumes, I hare 
spoken of the dignity of Expression. He must remember that 
tliere are three distinct echools of expression, and that it is im- 
possible, on every occaeion wlien the term ie used, to repeat the 
definition of the three, and distinguish the school spoken of. 

There ia, first, the Great Espresaional School, consisting of 
the sincerely thoughtful and affectionate painters of early times, 
masters of their art, as far as it was known in their days. Or- 
cagna, John Bellini, Ferugino, and Augelico, are its leading 
masters. AH the men who compose it are, without exception, 
colorists. The modern Pre-Raphaelites belong to it. 

Secondly, the Pseudo-Expreasional School, wholly of modeni 
development, conaisting of men who have never mastered their 
art, and are probably incapable of mastering it, bat who hope to 
enbstituto sentiment for good painting. It is eminently charac- 
terized by ite contempt of color, and may be most definitely 
distinguished as the School of Clay. 

Thirdly, the Grotesque Expressional School, eonsiating of 
men who, having peculiar powers of observation for the stronger 
signs of character in anything, and sincerely delighting in them, 
lose siglit of the associated refinements or beauties. This school 
is apt, more or less, to catch at faults or strangeu eases ; and, 
associating its powers of observation with wvt ot TO.a.\\(^, \-i.ia- 
ducps the wi!d, gay, or satirical grotesqiie \tv eaiVj ¥cwN.Y'^\«'i- 
3 times, our rich and various ^o\H3.\aT tis).T\ti^Xsn.a. 
: no note of this branch oi art m the daaifi'* 
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Grotesqae Ideal ; part]; becaaae 1 did not wish to disturb the 
reudor's mind in our examination of the great imaginative gro- 
teeque, and also because I did not feel able to give a distinct m- 
count o( this branch, having never thorouglily considered tlie 
powers of eye and hand involved in its liner examples. But 
asEuredlj men of strong intellect and fine sense are found among 
the caricaturists, and it is to them that I allude in saying tliut 
the most subtle expression is often attained by " slight studies ;" 
while it is of the paeudo-expressionaliat, or " high art" schml 
that I am speaking, when I say that expression may "some- 
times be elaborated by the toil of the dull ;" in neither case 
meaning to depreciate the work, wholly different in every way, 

■ ol tlie great eipressional schools. 
I regret that I have not been able, as yet, to examine witli 
care the powers of mind involved in modern caricature. They 
are, however, always partial and imperfect ; for the very habit 
of looking for the leading linos by the smallest possible number 
of which the expression may be attained, warps the power of 
general attention, and blunts the perception of the delicacies of 
the entire form and color. Not that caricature, or exaggeration 
of points of character, may not be occasionally indulged in by 
the greatest men — as constantly by Leonardo; but then it will 
be found that the caricature consists, not in imperfect or vio- 
lent drawing, but in delicate and perfect drawing of strange 
and exaggerated forms quaintly combined : and even thus, I be- 
lieve, the habit of looking for such conditions will be found in- 
jurious ; I strongly suspect its operation on Leonardo to have 
been the increase of his non-natural tendencies in hia higher 
■works, A certain acknowledgment of the ludicrous element is 
admitted in corners of the pictures of Veronese — in dwarfs or 
monkeys ; but it is never caricatured or exaggerated. Tintoret 
and Titian hardly admit the element at all. They admit the 
noble grotesque to the full, in all its quaintness, brilliancy, and 
awe ; hut never any form of it depending on exaggeration, par- 
tiality, or fallacy.* 

I believe, therefore, whatever wit, delicate appreciation of 

k -ordinary character, or other intellectual power may belong to 
tiie modern masters ol car.catMie, ttvew Taathod of study for ever 
_ * Compare BtoBesol'VeQVce,\oVui,iiia®.'ui.\'\^ ^^^ 
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incapacitates thsm from passing beyond a certain point, and 
either reaching any of the perfect forma of art themselves, or 
understanding tliem in others. Generally speaking, their 
power is limited to the use of the pen or pencil — they cannot 
touch color without disconifiture ; and even those whose work is 
of higher aim, and wrought habitually in color, are prevented 
'by their pursuit of piquant espresaion from understanding 
noble expression. Leslie furnishes several curious examples of 
this defect of perception in his late work on Art ; — talking, for 
instance, of the " insipid faces of Francia." 

On the other hand, all the real masters of caricature deserya 
honor in this respect, tliat their gift is peculiarly tlieir own — in- 
nate and incommunicable. No teaching, no bard study, will 
CTcr enable other people to equal, in their several ways, the 
works of Loech or Cruikshank ; whereas, the power of pure ' 
drawing is communicable, withiu certain limits, to every one 
who has good sight and industry. I do not, indeed, know how 
far, by devoting the attention to points of character, caricaturist 
skill may ho laboriously attained ; but certainly the power is, in 
the masters of the school, innate from their childhood. 

Farther. It is evident tliafc many subjects of thought may 
be dealt w*tl by tl 's kind of art which are inapproachable by 
any otl r and tl at ts influence over tlio popular mind must 
always ! o ut h nee it may often happen that men of strong 
pnrpo^ n"iy r t! e express themselves in tliis way (and con- 
tinue to make an h expression a matter of earnest study), than 
_tuni to any 1 sa nfluontial, though mora dignified, or evin 
more intrinsically meritorious, branch of art. And when the 
powers of quaint fancy are associated (aa is freqaently the case) 
with Btern understanding of the nature of evil, and tender 
human sympathy, there results n hitter, or pathetic spirit of 
grotesque, to which mankind at the present day owe more thor- 
ough moral teaching than to any branch of art whatsoever. 

In poetry, the temper is seen, in perfect manifestation, in 

the works of Thomas Hood ; in art, it is found both in variona 

WorliB of the Germans, ^their finest, and their least thought of ; 

and more or less in the works of George Cruikahank,* and in 

• Takeu nil in all, Elie works of Cruikaliaiik lia-ve V\ifc moftV BUex\m.^-i&s» 

k tfwty beio ogin g to this doss, produced La T'.intii^urt 
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many of the illustrations of onr popular jonmals. Oq thfl 
vhole, the most impreeeive exampleB of it, in poetry and in art, 
wliicli I remember, are the Song of the Shirt, und the woodcuta 
of Alfred llethel, before spoken of. A correspondent, thougli 
coarser work appeared some little time back in Punch, namelj. 

, the " (General F6vrier turned Tniitor." 

The reception of the woodcut laet named was in Beveral 

L Tespeots a curious tost of modern feeling. For the sake of the 
i reader, it may be well to state the occasion and charac- 
r of it. It will bo remomberod by all that early in the winter 
1 185i-6, so fatal by its inclemency, and by our own Improvi- 

^ <!ence, to onr army in the Orimea, the late Emperor of Russia 
Baid, or was reported to have said, that " hia best commandorB, 
General January and General February, were not yet come." 
The word, if ever spoken, was at once base, cruel, and hlas- 
phemous ; base, in precisely reversing the temper of all true sol- 
diers, so nobly instanced by the son of Saladln, when he sent, at 
the Tery instant of the discomfiture of his own army, two horsps 
to Cceur do Lion, whose horse hiid been killed under him in the 
mGlcc ; cruel, inasmuch as he ought not to have exulted in the 
thought of the death, by slow suffering, of bravo men ; blas- 
phemous, inasmuch as it contained an appeal to Heaven of 
which he knew the hypocrisy. He himself died in February; 
and the woodcut of wliich I speak represented a skeleton in sol- 
dier's armor, entering hia chamber, the driven sleet white on ita 
cloak and ci'CBt ; laying itg hand on hia heart as he lay dead. 

There were some points to be regretted in the execution of, 
the design, but the thought was a grand one ; the memory of 
the word spoken, and of its answer, could hardly in anymcrre 
impressive way have been recorded for the people ; and I believe 
that to all persons accustomed to the earnest forms of art, it 
contained a profound and touching lesson. The notable thing 
was, however, that it offended all persons not in earnest, and 
was loudly cried out against by the polite formalism of society. 
This fate is, I believe, the almost inevitable one of thoroughly 
genuine work, in these days, whctiier poetry or painting : but 
what added to the singularity in this case was that coarse heart- 
^Jessnosa was even more oSfttvAei fl«av ■^'■''^ Vs^Mtlessness. 
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grac9, judgment, and tondernese peculiarly its owu, it bid tlis 
dying Keats " back to his gallipots." * to that in whicli it 
partly arrested the last efforts, and shortened the life of Turner, 
had with an infallible instinct for the wrong, giren what pain it. 
conld, and withered what strength it could, in every great 
mind that was in anywise within its reach ; and had made 
itself, to the utmost of its power, frost and disease of the 
heart to the most noble spirits of England, — took upon itself 
to be generously offended at this triumphing over the death 
of Eugland's enemy, because, '"by proving that he is obliged 
to undergo the common lot of all, his brotherhood is at 
once reasserted." \ He was not, then, a brother while he waa 
alive? or is our brother's blood in general not to be acknowl- 
edged by us till it rushes np against us from the gi'onnd ? I know 
that this ia a common creed, whether a pecaliarly wise or Chris- 
tian one may be doubted. It may not, indeed, be well to tri- 
umph over the dead, but perhaps it ia less well that the world bo 
often tries to triumph over the living, And as for exultation 

* " Thn notice in Blackwood is Btill more scurriloQa ; the circumstance 
of KeatB baviDg been brouL^ht up a surgeon is tiiii stnple of the jukes of the 
piece. He ia Mid ' itia a belter and wiser tbing to be a aCarved apotbecarj 
than a starved poet. ' " — MUna' Life of Keala, voL i. p. 300, and compare 
Pp. 193, 194. It may perhaps be said tlutt I attach too much importance to 
the evil of base criticUm ; but those who tliink so have never rightly under- 
stood its scope, nor tbe reach of that stern sajing of Jolinson's (Idler, No. 8, 
April 20, 1758): "Little does be (who assumes the character of a critic) 
Ihlok bow mas; harmleas men he involves inhis own guilt, by teaching them 
to be noxious without malignity, and to repeat objections which they do not 
understand." And truly, not ia this kind only, but in all things whatao- 
ever, there is not, to my mind, a more woful or wonderful matter of thought 
than tbe power of a fool. In tlic world's affaira tbere is no dcsii^n eo great 
or good but it will take twenty wise men to help it forward a few inches. 
and a single fool can atop it ; there is ao evil so great or bo terrible but that, 
after a multitude of counsellors have taken mcaos to avert it, a single fool 
will bring it down. Pestilence, famine, and tbe sword, are given into the 
fool's band as the arrows ioto the band of the giant : aod If be were fairly 
set forth in tbe right motley, the web of it sboiild be sackcloth and sable { J 
the bcDa on hia cap, passing balls ; his badge, a bear robbed of her whelps ; 
ejid his bauble, a sexton's spade. 

f By the way, this doubt of the poaaibility of an emperor's death till he 
jnwxs it, ia a curious fact la the history of ScoUieh 'Iae^A.'^^'^w:&^x^'&ffi.'miss» 
teeatb century. 
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over a fallen too (thongh there was none in the mind of the n 
who drew tliat monurch dead), it may bo remembered that there 
hiivo been wortliy jwraons, before now, guilty of this great wioki 
cdueaa, — nay, who liavo even fitted the words of their exnltatjoi 
to timbrels, and gone forth to sing them in dances. There hm 
even been those— women, too, — who could make a mockatlho 
agony of a mother weeping over her lost son, when that son had 
been the enemy of their country ; and their mock haa been pi*; 
served, as worthy to bo read by human eyes. " The mother d 
Sieera looked oat at a window, ' Hath he not sped ? ' " I dff 
not Hay this was right, still less that it was wrong; butonlj 
that it would he well for us if we could quit our habit of thinlt 
ing that what we say of the dead is of more weight than wh^ 
we Buy of the living. The dead cither know nothing, or knoK 
enongli to despise both us and our insults, or adulation, 

" Well, hut," it is answered, " there will always be this wealP; 
ness in our human nature ; we shall for ever, in spite of rcasoBj 
take pleasure in doing funereal honor to the corpse, and writin 
sac redness to memory upon marble," Then, if you are toj 
this, — if you are to put oft your kindness until death,— why n(rf 
in God's name, put off also your enmity ? and if you cboosej 
write your lingering affeotiona upon stones, wreak also your a 
laycd anger upon clay. This would be jnst, and, in tJie II 
cose, little as you think it, generous. The true baseneBais! 
tlie bitter reverse — the strange iniquity of our folly. Is a B 
to be praised, honored, pleaded for? It might do harm H 
praise or plead for him while ho lived. Wait till be ie dea^ 
Is he to be maligned, dishonored, and discomforted? Seethi 
you do it while he is alive. It would be too ungenerous t( 
slander him when he could feci malice no more ; too contempt 
Me to try to hurt him when he was past anguish. Make yon 
selves busy, ye unjust, ye lying, ye hungry for pain ! Death' 
near. This is your hour, and the power of darkness, Wait, ; 
jnst, ye merciful, ye faithful in love 1 Wait but for a litl 
while, for this is not your rest, 

" Well, but," it is still answered J " is it not, indeed, nng( 
ouB to Bpeak ill of the dead, since they cannot defend tba 
aelvea?" 

Whj fihould they ? It ^on. B^iiak.\\\ ol VwaTO. Isiw 
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cems yon, not them. Those lies of tliine will " hurt a man as 
thou art," assuredly tliey will hui't thyself; but that clay, or 
the delivered 8oal of it, in no y' 3. Ajacean shield, seven- 
folded, never stayed lance-thrnst as that turf will, with daisies 
pied. AV'hiit yon say of those quiet ones is wholly and iitterly 
the world's affair and yours. The lie will, indeed, coat it? 
proper price and work its appointed work ; jou may ruin living 
myriads by it, — you may stop the progress of centuries by it, — 
yon may have to pay your own soul for it, — but aa for ruffling 
one corner of the folded shroud by it, think it not. The dead 
have nono to defend them I Nay, they have two defenders, 

Ing enough for the need — God, and the worm, 
r AJt well aware how InBufficicnt, and, in some measure, how 
disputable, the account given in the preceding ehaptora of the 
cleavages of the slaty crystallines must appear to geologists. 
But I had several reasons, good or bad as thoy may be, for treat- 
ing the subject in such a manner. The first was, that consider- 
ing the science of the artist as eminently the science of axpects 
(see Vol. III. Chap. xvii. § 43), I kept myself in all my investi- 
gations of natural objects as much as possible in the state of an 
nninformed spectator of the outside of things, receiving simply 
what impressions the external phenomena first induce. For the 
natnral tendency of accurate science is to make the possessor of 
it look for, and eminently see, the things connected with hia 
special pieces of knowledge ; and as all accurate science must be 
sternly limited, hia sight of nature gets limited accordingly. I 
observed that all our young figura-painters were rendered, to all 
intents and purposes. Hind hy their knowledge of anatomy. 
They saw only certain muscles and bones, of which they had 
learned the positions by rote, but could not, on account of the 
Tery prominence in their minds of these bits of fragmentary 
knowledge, see the real movement, color, rounding, or any otlier 
subtle quality of the human form. And 1 vJas cp\\ft ^xwe. S>r.^!i(,"-A. 
I examined the mountain anatomy ecienti&CBiiX^ , V ^wi^ 
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wrong, in like manner, toaching the external aspects, Ttei 
foro in beginning the iniiniries of which the reenlts are given 
the preceding p^ges, I closed all geological boolcs, and aet my 
self, as far as I could, to see the Alps in a simple, thonghtless, 
and nutheoHzing manner ; but to see them, if it might lie, thoft 
onghly. If I am wrong in any of the statements made after thiJ; 
kind of examination, the very fact of this error is an interesting 
one, as showing the kind of deception which the estemal as. 
pecta of hilla are calculated to induce in an unprejudiced ofc 
server ; but, whether wrong or right, I believe the results I hai 
given are those which naturally would strike an artist, an 
oitifht to strike him, jnst us the apparently domical form of tl 
sky, and radiation of the sun's light, ought to be marked by hii 
as pictorial phenomena, though the sky is not domical, ai 
though the radiation of sunbeams is a perspective deceptio! 
There are, however, one or two points on which my opinio; 
might seem more adverse to the usual positions of geologists thi 
they really are, owing to my having left out many qiialifyii 
statements for fear of confusing the reader. These I must he 
>iriefly touch upon. And, first, I know that I shall be qu( 
tioned for not having sufiiciently dwelt upon slaty cleavag 
running transversely across series of beds, and for general 
Ejicaking aa if the slaty cryBtalline rocks were merely dried b» 
of micaceous sand, in which the flakes of mica naturally 1 
parallel with the beds, or only at such an angle to them aa 
constantly assumed by particles of drift. Now the reason 
this ia simply that my own mountain esporience has led i 
always among rocks which induced such an impression ; thi 
in general, artists seeking for the noblest hill scenery, will al 
get among such rocks, and that therefore I judged it best to e 
plain their structure completely, merely alluding (in Ghftp. 
% ") to the curious resalts of cross cleavage among the aofi 
slates, and leaving the reader to pursue the inquiry, if be 
to do so ; although, in reality, it matters very little to the 
whether the slaty cleavage ho across the beds or not, for to 
the cleavage itself is always the important matter, and the 
ification, if contrary to it, is usually so obscure aa to be Di 
My, and therefore proper\y, \os\. 6\^t oi. Jw.wd touching 
uted question wliet^ci t\io micacewo-a ftnosv^jim^-w^^ 
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amorp^'f rocks are tlie results of subsequent crystallization, or 
of aqueous deposition, I bad no special call to speak : tbe wbola 
enbject appeared to me only more mysterious the more I esam- 
ined it ; but my own impressions were always strongly for the 
aqueous deposition ; nor_in such cases as that of the beds of the 
Matterhom (drawn in Plate 39), respecting which, somewhat 
esceptionallj, I have allowed myself to theorize a little, does the 
matter appear to me disputable. 

Aud I was confirmed in thia feeling by De Sauasure ; the 
only writer whose help I did not refuse in the course of these 
inquiries. Mis 1 received for this reasou,^ — all other geological 
writers whose works I had examined were engaged in the main- 
tenance of some theory or other, and always gathering materials 
to support it. But I found Saussuro had gone to the Alps as I 
desired to go myself, only to look at them, and describe them as 
they were, loving them heartily — loving them, the positive Alps, 
more than himself, or than science, or than any theories of sci- 
ence ; and I found his descriptions, therefore, clear, and trust- 
worthy ; ami that when I had not visited any place myeelf, 
Saussure'a report upon it might always be received without 
question. 

Not but that Saussure himself has a pet theory, like other 
human beings ; only it is quite subordinate to his love of the 
Alps, He is a steady advocate of the aqueous crystallization of 
rocks, and never loses a fair opportunity of a blow at the Hut- 
tonians ; but his opportunities arB always fair, his description 
of what he sees is wholly impartial ; it is only when he gets 
home and arranges his papers that he puts in the little aque- 
onsly inclined paragraphs, and never a paragraph without just 
cause. He may, perhaps, overlook the evidence on the opposite 
side ; but in the Alps the igneous alteration of the rocks, and 
the modes of their upheaval, seem to mo subjects of intense 
difficulty and mystery, and as such Saussure always treats 
them ; the evidence for the original deposition by water of the 
Blaty crystallines appears to him, as it does to me, often per- > 
fecUy distinct. 

Now, Saussure's universal principle was exactly the one on 
Wliich T have founded my account of the slaty ctYata-lUTics. •- — 
*' rideJe a mob principle, de ne legardei comme ies. GowSsiiW" 
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dans lc3 tnontagnea schiBteuBeH, que lea divisions paralleled am 
feaillets des schistpa doiit elles sont composeeE." — Voi/agii, 
% 1747. I know tlint this is ati arbitrary, and jn boidg cusesuD 
aBBuredl; false, principle ; but the a^BumpUon of it by Ue Suus- 
snre proves all that I want to prove,— namely, that the beds of 
the elaty crystallinea are in the Alps in bo large a pin rail ty of in- 
BtancGS correspondent in direction to their folia, as to indncs 
even a cautious reaGoner to asstune sach correspondence to be 
universal. 

Tho next point, however, on which I shall be opposed, is oM 
on which 1 Bpoak with far lees confidence, for in this Sausaure 
himself is against mo, — namely, the parallelism of the beds 
sloping nnder the Mont Blanc. Saussure states twice, §g 658, 
677, that they are arranged in the form of a fan. I can only 
repeat that every measurement and every drawing I made in 
Chaniouni led me to the conclusions stated in the text, and sol 
leave the subject to better investigators ; this one fact being in- 
dispntable, and the only one on which for my purpose it ia 
neceBsary to insist, that, whether in Cliamouni tho beds be radi- 
ant or not, to an artist's eye they arc usually parallel ; anil 
thronghont the Alps no phenomenon is more constant than thfl 
rounding of surfaces across the extremities of beds sloping out- 
wards, as seen iu my plates 37, 40, and 46, and this especially 
in the most majestic mountain masses. Compare Do Saussurt 
of the Grimsel, § 1712 : " Toujours il est bien remarquable qne 
ces feuillcts, verticaux au sommet, s'inclinent ensuite, commea 
Ohamouni, contre le dehors de la moutagne :" and again of the 
granite at Guttannen, § 1679 : " Oescouehes ne sont pas tout-a- 
fait verticales; elles s'appuyeut un peu contro lo Nord-Est, on, 
comma a Chamouni, contro Ic dehors de la montjiigne." Again, 
of the " quartz micac6" of Zumloch, § 1723 ; " Ces rochers soii|. 
en couches k pou pras verticales, dont les plans courenb i 
Nord-Est an Snd-Ouest, en s'appuyant, suivant Vuse 
I'esterieur de la moutagne, on contro la vallde." Again, on ti 
Pass of the Gries, § 1738 : " Le rocher pr^sonte dea conol 
d'un Bchiste micacS rayo comme une 6toffe ; comme do I'aatH 
C'>i4 ils Biirplombant vera lo dehors de hi montagne. " Withos' 
referring to other pafisaRes I think Saussure'a simple w<h 
"■Bairant I'uBage," ate enough, to \u&'C\i'^ -m.^ ^wtenuant i 
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Chap, XIV, § 3 ; only the reader muBt of coursQ always remem- 
ber that every conceivable position of beds takes place iu tho 
Alps, and all I mean to assert generally is, that where the 
masaeB are most enormous and impressive, and formed of slaty 
crystalline rocks, there the run of the beds up, as it were, from 
within the mountain to its surface, will, in all probability, be- 
oome a notable feature in the scene as regarded by an artist. 
One somewhat unusual form assumed by horizontal beds of slaty 
crystallines, or of granite, is described by Saussure with unnsual 
admiration ; and the passage is worth extracting, as bearing on 
the terraced ideal of rocks in the middle ages. The scene is in 
the Val Pormazza. 

" Indiipendamment de I'int^rfit que cea couches pr^scntent 
an g^ologiste sous un nombro dc Ttipports qu'il seroit trop long 
et peut-6tre inutile de di3tailler, elles prfisentent m^me pour le 
pclutre, un superbe tableau. Je u'ai jamais tu de plus beaux 
rochers et distribues en plus grandcs masses ; ici, blancs ; Ick, 
noircis par lea lichens ; 111, peinta de cea belles couleura varices, 
qoe nous admirions au Grimsel, et ontrem^lt^s d'arbres, dont les 
nns couTOnnent Ic faito de la montagne, et d'autrea sent in^gale- 
ment jetes sur les corniches qui en separent les couches. Vers 
le has do la montagne I'ofil se repose sur de beaux vergers, dans 
des prairies dont le terrein eat in^gal et varid, et sur de magni- 
fiques ch^taigniers, dont les branches 6tendiic3 ombragent les 
rochers contre Jesquels ils croissent. En giSn6ral, cea grauits en 
couches horizontales redent ce pays charmant ; car, quoiqu'il y 
ait, comme je I'ai dit, dcs couches qui forment des saillios, 
cependant elles sont pour I'ordinaire arrangfiea en gradina, on 
en grandes assises posckis en reculoment les unes derriere lea 
aiitrea, et les bords de ces gradins sont converts de la plus belle 
verdure, et d'arbres distribuds de la maniere la plus pittoreaque. 
On voit dmmo dos montagnoa tres-dev^es, qui ont la forme de 
pain de sucre, ot qui sont entonrfies et couronn(5o8 jusqu'i leur 
soramet, de guirlandes d'arbres assis sur les iutervailes des 
conches, et qui forment I'eftet da monde le plus aingulier. " — 
Voyages, g 1758. 

Another statement, which I made generally, referring, for 
those qualifications which- it is so difficult to give without con- 
fusing the reader, to this appendix, -wa* ftia\, ol "fltva -assosiSej 
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greater hardDese of tlie topa of moimtaina as compared with 
tlipir fliiuka. My own experience among the Alps has furnished 
Bie wilh few extuptions to this law ; but there is a very interest- 
ing one, according to BauBBiirt, in tlie range of the Furca del 
Bosoo. (Voyages, g 1779.) 

Lastly, at page 18C oC tlii^ volnme, I hare alladed to the 
various oloarages of the aiguilles, out of wliich one only has been 
explained and illustrated. I had not intended to treat the sub- 
ject GO partially ; and had oetually prepared a long chapter, ex- 
plaining the relations of five difleront and impurtant syEtema uf 
cleavage in the Chamouni aiguilles. When it was written, how- 
ever, I found it looked so roimlaive to readers in general, and 
proved so little that was of interest even to readers in particu- 
lar, that I cancelled it, leaving only the account of what I 
might, perhaps, not unjustifiably {from the first representation 
of it in the Liber Studiorum) call Turner's cleavage. The fol- 
lowing paeaage, which was tho introduction to the chapter, may 
serve to show that I have not ignored the others, though I 
found, after long esamination, that Tamer's was the priuci] 
one : — 

" One of tho principal distinctions between these crystallii 
masses and stratified rocks, witli respect to their outwardly^' 
parent structure, is the subtle complexity and number of ranks 
in their crystalline cleavages. The stratified masses have alwayi 
a simple intelligible organization; their beds lie in one direc- 
tion, and certain fissures and fractures of those beds lie in other 
(dearly ascertainable directions ; seldom more than two or three 
iistinct directions of these friictures being admitted. But if 
the traveller will set himself deliberately to watch the shadows 
on the aiguilles of Chamouni as the snn moves round them, ha 
will find that nearly every quarter of an hour a new set of cleav- 
ages becomes visible, not confused and oi-derless, but a series of 
lines inclining in some one definite direction, and that so posi- 
tively, that if he had only seen tho aiguille at that moment, he 
would assuredly have supposed its internal structure to be aXto^ 
gether regulated by the lines of bed or cleavage then in sij 
Let him, however, wait for another quartet of an hour, and 
will see those lines fade entirely away as the sun rounds th( 
another set, pertapa qaite a4"»WBei ^o &«!& oad. 
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£^ig in another direction, will as gradually become Tisible, to 
de away in their turn, and be succeeded by ■& third scheme of 
stracture. 

" These ' dissolving views ' of the geology of the aiguilles 
liaTo often thrown me into despair of ever being able to gi ve any 
t Aocoant of their formation ; but just in proportion as I became 
aware of the infinite complexity of their framework, the one 
great fact rose into more prominent and wonderful relief, — that 
through this inextricable complexity there was always mani- 
fested some authoritative principle. It mattered not at what 
fcour of the day the aJguillea were examined, at that hour they 
liftd a system of structure belonging to the moment. No eon- 
l fuflion nor anarchy ever appeared amidst their strength, but an 
[■ineffable order, only the more perfect because incomprehensible. 
F They differed from lower mountains, not merely in being more 
[ compact, but in being more disciplined, 

" For, observe, the lines which cause these far-away effects 

■ of shadow, are not, as often in less noble rocks, caused by real 

I cracks through the body of the mountain ; for, were this so, it 

I vonld follow, from what has just been stated, that these 

I oigmlles wero cracked through and through in every direction, 

and therefore actually weaker, instead of stronger, than other 

rocks. But the appearance of fracture is entirely external, and 

the sympathy or parallelism of the lines indicates, not an actual 

splitting through the rock, hut a mere disposition in the took to 

split harmoniously when it is compollea to do so. Thus, in the 

shell-like fractures on the flank of the Aiguille Elaitiere, thi; 

rock is not actually divided, as it appears to be, into successive 

hollow plates. Go up close to the inner angle between one bed 

of rook and the next, and the whole mass will be found as 

firmly united as a piece of glass. There is absolutely no eracE 

between the beds, — no, not so much as would allow the blade of 

a penknife to enter for a qiiarter of an inch ; * but such a sub- 

♦ Thfi following eitTBCt from my diary refers to the only instance in 
I which I remember any njipetirance of a spring, or weliing of water through 
inner fissures, in the aiguilles. 

" SOlli August. Ast^ended the moraine till I reached the haac of Blnl- 
tiitre ; Ihe upper part of the moraine excessively loose and edgy ; covered 
ViQi frcah annw ; llie rocks were wreathed In mist, and a U^t slwA., o;iOi 
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tie disposition to Bymmetry of fracture in the heart of ( 
rock, that the next thuiidcrbolt which strikes on that edge of 
will rend away a Bhcll-shjiiwd fragment or Beries of fragmeni 
and will either break it so as to eontiiiiie the line of one of i 
exiatiug sides, or in some other Hue parallel to tbut. And j 
UiU resolvednesa to break into BhoU-shaped fragments mnni 
north and aouth ia only characteristic of tlie rock at this ap 
,nd at certain other spota where similar circnmstances ha 
I brought out thia peculiar humor. Forty yards farther on it w 
ho equally determined to break in another direction, and not 
ing will persuade it to the contrary. Forty yards farther it w 
^huuge its mind again, and face its beds round to another qui 
tor of the compass ; and yet all these alternating caprices a 
each parts of one mighty continuous caprice, which is on 
nifisked for a time, as threads of one color are in a patternt 
stuff by threads of another ; and thus from a distance, precise 
the same cleavage ia seen repeated again and again in differei 
places, forming a systematic structure ; while other groups l 
cleavages will become visible in their turn, either aa we chan^ 
our place of observation, or aa the aunlight changes the direc 
tion of its fall." 

One part of these rocks, I think, no geologist interested i 
this subject should pass without esamination ; viz., the littl 
spur of Blaitiere drawn in Plate 29, Fig. 3. It is seen, as ther 
shown, from the moraine of the Charmoz glacier, its surami 
bearing B. 40'' w. ; and its cleavage bed leaning to the lefto 
3.E., against the aiguille Blaitiere. If, however, we go down t 
the extremity of the rocks themselves, on the right, we shal 

posed of small grains of kneaded Enow, kept beating in my face ; 11 wa 
bitter oold ton, thougb tlie thermometer was at 4a'', but the wind was lili 
llmt of an English Decumbcr thaw. I got to the base of the aiguille, low 
cvpr, one of the most grand and aweeping bits of granite I have ever Bcen 
a smiill gurgling atreomlet, escaping from a Assure not wide enough to le 
in my hand", made a strange hollow ringing in the compact rock, and cnnii 
welling out over ilB ledges with the sound, and succeusive wave, of wal* 

rrow-necked bottle, covering the rock with ice (which must bav 
l)|,-en frozen there last night) two inches thick. I levelled the Breven lop 
' aad found it a little beneath me; the Oiarmoz glacier on the left,>* 

loraine in broken fragments of nevS, and swept back c 
iark walls of the Clmrmoz, \osV 'n> "AoMi," 
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[ that all those thick beams of rock are actnally mwn into 

^eal timbers hy other cleavage, Boinetimes so fine aa to look 

3st slaty, directed straight s.b., against the aiguille, as if, 

tinned, it would saw it through and tlirough ; finally, crosa 

|-Hpur and go down to the glacier below, between it and the 

B dn Plan, and the bottom of the spur will be found prs- 

tJng the moat splendid moaay surfaces, through which the 

I gneissitic cleavage is faintly traceable, dipping at riyht 

3 the beds in Fig, 3, or uuder the Aiguille Blaiti^re, thus 

irring with the beds of La Cote. 

% iorgot to note that the Tiew of this Aiguille Blaiti^re, given 

"late 39, was taken from the station marked q in the refer- 

b figure, p. lltS ; and the sketch of the Aiguille du Plan at* 

187, from the station marked r in the same figure, a highly 

3Eting point of observation in many respects ; while the 

I of transition from tlie protbgine into gneiss presents 

B lemarkable phenomena on the descents from that point r 

e Tapia, t, than at any other easily accessible spot. 

^arioua interesting descriptions of granite cleavage 'will bo 

Jad in De Saussure, chiefly in his accounts of the Grimsel and 

^Gothard. The following summary of his observations 

r posilions of beds (1774), may serve to show the reader how 

Ifing I should have detained him if I had endeavored to give a 

I desctiption of ail the attendant phenomena : — " H est aussi bicn 

cwieax de voir ces gneiss, et ces gi-anits vein6s, en couches ver- 

I tinalea i Guttannen ; mdang^ea d'horizon tales et de verticalea 

\ m Lautcraar ; toutes vcrticales au Grimael ot au Gri^a ; tontea 

horizontales dans le Val Formazza, ct cnfin pour la troisieme 

lois verticalea i la sortie dea Alpes a I'eutree du Lac Majenr." 



IIL Logical Edccation. 

Ih the Preface to the third volume I alluded to the convic- 

'fion, daily gaining ground upon me, of the need of a more acca- 

fttely logical education of our youth. Truly among the most 

|.l»tBable and practically hurtful weaknesses of the modern Bng- 

I tth mind, its usual inability to grasp the coTiTi<ict\Q'Ci Njti^>«i»BBu 



any two idena which have elements of oppoHition in them, si 

well as of connpction, is perhaps the chief. It is shoHTi with 

flingnlar futality in the vagne efforts macio by our divines to 

L meet the objoctious raised by frec-thinkera, bearing on the 

I Sature and origin ol evil ; but there is hardly a sentence written 

P on any matter requiring careful analysis, by writers who have 

not yet Iwgiin to perceive the inllDence of their own vanity (and 

there are too many Buch among divines), which will not invoke 

Eorne half -la men table, half-liidicroua, logical flaw, — such flawg 

being the invariable consc(|nence of a man's straining to Bay 

anything in a learned instead of an intelligible manner. 

Take a sentence, for example, from J, A. James's " AniioM 
Inquiror :" — " It is a great principle that subjective religion, or 
in other words, religion in »s, is produced and sustained by Gx- 
ing the mind on objective religion, or the facts and doctrines of 
the Word of God." 

Cut entirely out the worda I have pnt in italics, and the sen- 
tence has a meaning (though not by any means an important 
one). But by its verbosities it ia estended into pnro nonsense ; 
for " facts" are neither " objective" nor " subjective" * rehg* 
ion ; they are not religion at all. The belief of them, attended 
with certain feelings, is religion ; and it must always be religion 
"in us," for in whom else should it be (unless in angels; 
which would not make it lees " eubj'ective"). It ia jugt M 
rational to call doctrines " objective religion," as to call en- 
treaties " objective compassion ;" and the only real fact of any 
notability dedueible from tho sentence is, that the writer desired 
earnestly to say something profound, and had nothing profound 
to say. 

To this same defect of intellect must, in charity, be attrib- 
uted many of the wretched cases of special pleading which irt 
continually hear from the pulpit, In the year 1853, I heard, in 
Edinburgh, a jcrmon from a leading and excellent Presbyterian 
clergyman, on a subject generally grateful to Protestant audi- 
ences, namely the impropriety and wickedness of fasting, Tbe 
preacher entirely denied that there was any authority for faating 

t* If these iwo unlucky words get much more hold in the language, ws 
eball soon have our philosopbcrs Tefiwiug to call their dinner "diimflr," 
^St speaking of it always as Ihe'u " (i\jjct\A\e o^^iiWi." 
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[BL the New Testament ; declared that there were many feasts 
lippointed^ but no fasts ; insisted with great energy on the 
Srords " forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
eats,'' Ac, as descriptive of Romanism, and never once, 
ughont a long sermon, ventured so much as a single syllable 
t might recall to his audience's recollection the existence of 
ikach texts as Matthew iv. 2 and vi. 16, or Mark ix. 29. I have 
^heard many sermons from Roman Catholic priests, but I never 
t heard, in the strongest holds of Romanism, any so mon- 
LStrous an instance of special pleading ; in fact, it never could 
:liave occurred in a sermon by any respectable Roman Catholic 
iivine ; for the Romanists are trained to argument from their 
^^ywith, and are always to some extent plausible. 

It is of course impossible to determine, in such cases, how 
far the preacher, having conscientiously made up his mind on 
tte subject by foregoing thought, and honestly desiring to im- 
press his conclusion on his congregation, may think his object 
irill be best, and even justifiably attained, by insisting on all 
that is in favor of his position, and trusting to the weak heads 
rf his hearers not to find out the arguments for the contrary ; 
fearing that if he stated, in any proportionate measure, the con- 
fflderations on the other side, he might not be able, in the time 
•Hotted to him, to bring out his conclusion fairly. This, 
f- . ftough I hold it an entirely false view, is nevertheless a compre- 
, bngible and pardonable one, especially in a man familiar with 
the reasoning capacities of the public ; though those capacities 
themselves owe half their shortcomings to being so unworthily 
treated. But, on the whole, and looking broadly at the way the 
Q)eakers and teachers of the nation set about their business, 
there is an almost fathomless failure in the results, owing to the 
general admission of special pleading as an art to he taught to 
youth. The main thing which we ought to teach our youth is 
to see something, — all that the eyes which God has given them 
are capable of seeing. The sum of what we do teach them is to 
Bay something. As far as I have experience of instruction, no 
man ever dreams of teaching a boy to get to the root of a mat- 
ter ; to think it out ; to get quit of passion and desire in the 
process of thinking ; or to fear no face of man in plainly asser 
ing the ascertained result. But to say anything in a prlil^ 
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gracefal manner, — to give an opigmmmatic turn to nothii 
to (jaench the dim perceptions of a feeble adversary, and 
cunningly the home tlinista of a strong one, — to invent bl 
nesee^ in B]>ecch for brcathinv time, and Blipperinesaes in bj 
kior hiding time, — to polish malico to the deadliest edge, shape 
I profession to the seemliest shikdow, and mask self-interest under 
the fairest pretext, —all these skills we teach definitely, as the 
main arts of business and life. There is a strange significance is 
the admission of Aristotle's Rhetoric at onr universities as a c!aa- 
book. Cheating at curds is a base profession enough, bat truly 
it would be wiser to print a code of gambler's legerdemain, and 
give that for a class-book, than to make the legerdemain of 
human speech, and the clever shuffling of the black spots in the 
human heart, the first study of our politic youth. Again, the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though containing some shrewd talk, inter- 
esting for an old reader, are yet so absurdly illogical and BojihiB- 
tical, that if a young man has once read them with nny faith, it 
must take years before he recovers from the induced confnBiona 
of thought and false habits of urgument. If there were the 
slightest dexterity or ingenuity in maintaining the false theory, 
there might be some excuse for retaining the Kthics as a school- 
book, provided only the tutor were careful to point out, on first 
opening it, that the Christian virtues, —namely, to love with all 
the heart, soul, and strength ; to fight, not as one that beuteth 
the air ; and to do with ndgJd whatsoever the hand findeth to 
do, — could not in anywise be defined as " habits of choice in 
moderation." But the Aristotelian quibbles are so shallow, 
that I look upon the retention of the book as a confession by 
our universities that they consider practice iu shallow quibbling 
' one of the essential disciplines of youth. Take, for iustiinM. 
rthe distinction made between " Envy" and " Rejoicingat Eyil" 
<B6voi and EnixaipfKaKia), in the second book of the EthicA 
viz., that envy is grieved when any one meets with good-fw- 
" the rejoicer at evil so far misses of grieving, as even 
t to rejoice" (the distinction between the good and evil, as sub- 
•■ jects of the emotion, being thus omitted, and merely the verbal 
( opposition of grief and joy caught at); and conceive the resnlti 
\ in the minds of most youths, of being forced to take tricks of 
words such as this (and there a-tt; too mo-uY of them in even tbu 
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; ^^^k writers) for subjects of daily study and admiration ; 

^J^^ry of the Ethics being, besides, so hopelessly untenable, 
' V 1 ^^^^ quibbling will not always face it out, — nay, will not 

^*P it in exactly the first and most important example of virtue 
i J^ ^^^ Aristotle has to give, and the very one which we might 
[ "*ve thought his theory would have fitted most neatly ; for 
^^fining *' temperance" as a mean, and intemperance as one 
*6lative extreme, not being able to find an opposite extreme, he 
Escapes with the apology that the kind of person who sins in 
tte other extreme ^^ has no precise name ; because, on the 
^iole, he does not exist !'* 

I know well the common censure by which objections to 
tech futilities of so-called education are met, by the men who 
We been ruined by them, — the common plea that anything 
does to " exercise the mind upon.'^ It is an utterly false one. 
The human soul, in youth, is not a machine of which you can 
polish the cogs with any kelp or brickdust near at hand ; and, 
haying got it into working order, and good, empty, and oiled 
wrviceableness, start your immortal locomotive at twenty-five 
years old or thirty, express from the Strait Gate, on the Narrow 
Bead. The whole period of youth is one essentially of forma- 
tion, edification, instruction, I use the words with their weight 
in them ; intaking of stores, establishment in vital habits, 
lopes and faiths. There is not an hour of it but is trembling 
with destinies, — not a moment of which, once past, the ap- 
pointed work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase of Venice glass out of 
the furnace, and strew chaff over it in its transparent heat, and 
recover that to its clearness and rubied glory when the north 
wind has blotm upon it ; but do not think to strew chaff over 
the child fresh from God's presence, and to bring the heavenly 
colors back to him — at least in this world. 



END OF THE FOUBTH YOLUICS. 
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